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ABSTRACT 

The present study is an analysis of 17 case studies 
on innovation, organized by the Council for Educational Research and 
Innovation for the Council of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. The general purpose of the case studies 
is to achieve more understanding of the change process in education 
in relation to political, administrative, organisational and 
educational dimensions. The research approach involves a study of 
innovations at the central, regional, and school levels of the 
educational system. Volumes I, II and III of this series present the 
case studies. The first and second chapters of this fourth volume 
establish the theoretical framework of the study. Chapters Hi, IV 
and V review the reports and examine certain aspects in the 
descriptions of each of the institutions at each level in an attempt 
to identify common or contrasting features. Chapter VI looks at 
educational innovation from the individual's point of view. 
Alternative roles of research in educational innovation are explored 
in Chapter VII. Chapter VIII examines some of the factors explaining 
barriers and unintended effects in innovation. Chapter IX synthesizes 
findings to use them as a basis for discussion about roles and 
functions of different institutions at various levels in the 
educational system. Annex I lists the location and researcher for 
each of the case studies; Annex II presents a draft of the revised 
guidelines for the case studies. (KSM) 
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This publication is one of a series of four volumes 
on educational innovation : 

Volume ! is concerned with centra l institutions ; 
Volume II deals with innovation at the regional level ; 
Volume III deals with innovation at the school level ; 
Volume IV "Strategies for Innovation in Education", 
summarizes and draws conclusions based on the earlier volumes. 
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PRS?ACE 



The vast literature on the dynairics of social change, with 
its two main sources in the empirically-based social sciences 
which grew up in the United States and in Marxist political and 
social theory, makes it necessary to Justify yet another report 
on this subject. This Justification lies in the reality that, 
whereas it seems apparent today that social changes are mainly 
driven by changes in social values and culture, most existing 
theories make the social components of change subordinate to eco- 
nomic or technological transformations in society. 

The very idea that there might bo "Strategies for Innovation 
in Education" - the title of this report - implies a voluntariet 
concept of social change in contradistinction to the view that 
social change is a residual. It means that we can "create" the 
education system, and therefore the society, that we in some 
sense want. 

Heroin lies the dilemma. For in education, and in all 
social affairs, "we" are the parents, the children, and the com- 
munities which in the real world have conflicting views of what 
we want. Thus, a strategy for educational change cannot be 
orchestrated by policy makers. It must allow for the participa- 
tion and power of all the social groups involved, whether 
national, regional or local. 

At the same time, the general features of the educational 
system must reflect the will of the political community in its 
most general sense, for in the societies of the second half of 
the 20th century education has become a key to equity for all 
citizens. And equity to some extent means the same for all. 
Thus we find in education all the problems of relating general 
political decisions to grass roots democracy. 

It was for these reasons that the study which follows was 
based on a variety of case^ ^studies at different levels of the 
educational system, ranging from central government institutions 
to Individual schools. 
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The now tb^mg that ersergcc from the stnay is thf^t, whilat no 
single model could or should prevail, the broad features of an 
innovation system in education that can respond to modern needs 
are identified. Some decisions about change In the educational 
system belong, of necessity, to the community as a whole; in that 
sense t>iere should be a national strategy for educational change. 
At the same time, many changes can only be initiated at the local 
level, and all call for creative action in the school: decentra- 
lisation of power is thus a necessity for the functioning of the 
educational system. Yet the school can only be creative if the 
environment is conducive to change, and this is dependent on many 
aspects of policy for which national, regional and local authori- 
ties are responsible; financing, information systems, research 
anU so on. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that one of the most chal- 
lenging tasks in the 1970s will be to develop national innova- 
tion systems which can facilitate change as a permanent feature 
of educational systems. This challenge is common to many areas 
or social action in addition to education, for example health and 
urban development. It is hoped that this report will thus have a 
slgniflcarce beyond the field of education as such. 

The project has involved the professional and organisational 
efforts of a considerable number of people, and the final syn- 
thesis is built upon such efforts. It is in a real sense the pro- 
duct of a team effort, and I would like to thank all those whose 
painstaking professional contributions, particularly in the case- 
studies on which the whole analysis has been constructed, were 
essential to success. 

The results of the project will appear in four volumes, of 
which the present report is the final synthesis: 

Case Studies of Educational Innovation: 
I - At the Central Level 
n - At the Regional Level 
III - At the School level . 
IV - Strategies for Innovation in Education 

The author of the final analysis reported in this volume is 
Mr, Per Balin, who was the CERI staff member responsible for 
developing and supervising the project, 

J. R. GASS 
Director 
Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation 
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SUmARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The present study is an analysis of 17 case studies of ii.no- 
vation organised by CERI, following a recommendation from the 
CERI conference on the Management of Innovation in Education, 
held in Cambridge, England, in 1969, The general purpose of 
these case studies was to achieve a better and more comprehe.asive 
understanding of the chan,5e process in education in relation to 
political, administrative, organisational and educational dimen- 
sions. The research ap.;)roach involved a study of innovations at 
three different levels of the educational system, namely: 

1. Innovations at the central level 

2. Innovations at the regional level 

3. Innovations at the school level. 

The rationale behind the selection of these three levels of edu- 
cational practice was the assumption that the influence of various 
forces inside and outside the educational system would operate at 
one or more of these levels. 

A Theoretical Framework 

As a basis for the research design, a survey of the litera- 
ture on change was undertaken, and a set of definitions was chosen 
to allow international comparison of results. The term "innova- 
tion" in this study means "a deliberate attempt to improve prac- 
tice in relation to certain desired objectives". This, however, 
does not exclude innovations which are also concerned with the 
shaping of new objectives or policies or functions unrelated to 
old objectives. The definition implies that something better is 
replacing old practices. The important question is better for 
whom ? This has been an important question for all the 24 resear- 
chers who were invited to plan the individual case studies and 
carry out the field work. 

In this study the following categories of educational inno- 
vation have been distinguished: 
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Catogory I Objectives and Fimotions 

Innovations concerned mainly with the objec- 
tives and functions of the school in, its 
broader social and economic context. 

Category II Orjganisation and Administration 

Innovations concerned mainly with the organi- 
sation and administration of the educational 
system^ 

Category III Roles and Role Relationships 

Innovations concerned mainly with role defi- 
nitions and role relationships. 

Category IV Curriculum 

Innovations concerned mainly with the 
teaching/learning process, its aims, contenti 
methods, evaluation* material and the inter- 
nal organisation of instruction. 

The term "strategy" is used as a broad concept meaning "all 
available procedures and techniques used by individuals and groups 
at different levels of the educational system to reach desired 
objectives'^ A typology originally developed by Bennis, Benne 
and Chin(l) was used as a frame of reference in the study. The 
three main categoriea are: 

1 • Empirical-rational strate.;ies 

2. Norn3ative-re'educative strategies 

3. Political -administrative strategies > 

As a model for analysis, a process-oriented :iiOdel of innova- 
tion was choserii referred to in the study as the planning- 
research-development- and diffusion model (P-R-D-D model ) . 

The tasks for the present analysis can be summarised as fol- 
lows; 

A first task has been to study the process of innovation as 
observed at the three levels in the system, and to compare this 
with the P-R-D-D model, A particular point of interest is the 
conditions under which innovation takes place* 

Are various types of innovation managed differently? What 
effect on the process and on the direction of change does 



1) Bennifj» W.G,, Benne, K.I>. & Chin, R. The Plannin_g_ of Change . 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, London, New York, Sydney, Toronto, 
1969, See further discussions Chapter II. 
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participation of «Uf f^nvjut interest groups have? Finally, what 
effect do different personnel policies have? 

A more general discussion of altexTiativo roles of research 
as a strategy in the innovation process has been undertaken on 
the basis of this detailed analysis. In thio respect it is of 
major Interest to analyse the various relationships between 
decision-making and re^^earch. 

The study of various barriers and unintended effects has 
been used as a starting point for an assessment of the process of 
innovation, and an overall evaluation of roles and role- 
relationships in the educational system has been used to propose 
a str\;cture for educational innovations . 

Central institutions for educational innovation 

The inBtitutiohs that were studied in this category were the 
Research for Better Schools Inc. (U.S.A.), the New Jersey State 
Administration, Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation 
(U.S.A.), the Schools Council (England and Vales), the National 
Board of Education (Sweden), the National Council for Innovation 
in Education (Norway), the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education (Canada), the Bavarian State Institute for Educational 
Research and Planning (Federal Republic of Germany). Relatively 
few characteristics are common to all the institutions studied. 
They all, however, represent a departure from traditional stra- 
tegies for educational change. They represent a necessary link 
between the formulation of a n r ^rmative change at the policy level 
and the implementation of thi ^ policy . They usually cover more 
than one specific sector of the system and more than one region 
of a country. Their concern with t) educational system as a 
whole is another departure from traditional, vertically divided 
educational administration, and provides an opportunity for a 
v/ider view of ec-ucatlonal needs in the entire systeic. Some 
institutions look upon innovation as a means for serving politi- 
cal objectives, others regard innovation as a response to crisis 
in the present system, and still others look upon innovation as 
a systematic research and development process . They differ sig- 
nificantly in their relationship to policy, and also in their 
organisational set-up. 

A wide range of activities takes place in all the institu- 
tions, large-scale curriculum developr^^nt being the most impor- 
tant activity. The P-R-D-D model hat; been compared with the 
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irmovation practlcea In the institutions studied. So far only 
the RBS uses the P-R-D-D 'mod«l 86 its approach to Jtft curriculum 
development, Various aspects of this model are apparent in the 
othvr institutions, partly depending on their original structure 
and relationship to the schools, and to decision-making bodies. 

All institutions use a combination of strategies in their 
work. Often political-administrative strategies provide a basis 
for empirical-rational approachesi and in some cases the latter 
are used to strengthen the basis for political-administrative 
strategies. The normative-re-educative strategies represent the 
most radical departure from present practice in the institutions, 
and in only few cases are such strategies used by the institutions 
themselves. The weakest part of the process in the institutions 
seems to be the problem-identification phase . This phase is more 
a political process than an empirical one, but is inadequately 
organised, particularly in Institutions not closely related to 
the decision-making structure. The different strategies used for 
different categories of innovation seem to follow the same pat- 
tern in all institutions. 

Innovative regions 

The regions studied were the Leicestershire region (U.K.), 
the Devonshire*) region (U.K.), the Malmtt region (Sweden), the 
Wetzlar region (Federal Republic of Germany), and the York region 
(Ontario, Canada)* The regions were chosen not because they are 
necassarily the most innovative regions in their country, but 
because they are involved in innovation to a fairly high degree, 
and are continuously trying to improve '^eir own practice. Each 
of them represents the chief responsible educational administra- 
tion between the national level and the schools. They differ In 
their responsibilities, particularly in the way they formulate 
and adopt new policies and develop and implement innovations. 

Educational regions, by their very nature, play a middle man 
role. Although they sometimes show leadership and initiative, 
they are relatively small units and have small resources for 
innovation, and therefore they try to link external with internal 
resources. They play a linkage function . Negotiation is an 
i mportant part of regional innovations , and the managerial group 
plays both an initiating and a service role. Evaluation is sel- 
dom done in a formal sense, and in fact few innovations at the 
regional level fall into the pattern of the P-R-DuD model. 

#)^ "Devonshire" and "Devon" synonomous. 

U 
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A key element In the regional strategy is the use of infor- 
mation and outside experts in the process. Also the change from 
the use of inspectors, whose main function was to control class- 
room practices, to the use of advisers, or consultants, is an 
interesting example of a change from a political -administrative 
to an empirical-rational and a normative-re-educative strategy* 

Innovative schools 

The schools which were chosen for this study were the Oslo 
Experimental Gymnas (Norway), the Tapiola School (Finland), the 
R/dovre Experimental School (Denmark), the Countesthorpe College 
(U.K.) and the Thomlea School (Ontario, Canada). The schools 
were chosen not because they had been identified at any time w.th 
any one particular innovation, but because they were seen as 
schools able to improve their own practices. They were either 
schools ^'for the future'^ mainly resource-centred schools, or 
"anti-schools", schools with radical alternative practices to 
those of traditional schools. 

Mew decision-making strictures were important innovations in 
two of the schools, as well as new teacher/student relationships. 
Individualised instruction in one form or another was important 
in three schools. The same was true for flexible groupings. 
More subject-oriented innovations were typical for two schools. 

All schools, but in particular those experimenting with new 
modes of instruction and evaluation* faced negative reactions 
from parents and the community. It appears that, as external con - 
straints (e,K* examinationsJ_ are modified, local control mecha - 
nisms (e.g. parents) tend to replace traditional external controls * 

The process of innovation was characterised by openness 
towards the outside world, and towards discussion and criticism 
inside the schools* In most cases the innovations were not inven - 
ted in the strict sense by the schools. Rather they were 
developed by the schools ^ All oases illustrate that no idea, 
practice or product is automatically applicable in the school. 
Education is a process where an understanding of complex social 
interaction procedures, human needs, administrative constraints 
and the readiness of the total "school culture " is essential 
before any innovation can even be started. 

Evaluation is not done in any formal sense in the schools. 
In most cases, however, through openness and skilful management 
a process evaluation takes place. 
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In all th& schools the "climate " is regarded as the most 
important factor in the process of innovation, LeadershiPi par - 
ticipation in decision-making, a problem-^solving capacity and 
openness towards problems and people seem to be important aspects 
of this climate. Consensus about objectives or meanti Is not 
taken for granted and conflicts are an Intrinsic part of any 
innovative project. 

There is no clear relation between the freedom which each 
school has to innovate and the type of innovation which occurs in 
the school, and which It defines as its task . All. schools are 
restricted by external constraints (regulations, examinations,, 
financial limits) and by internal constraints (philosophy or 
group climate). Fewer external constrairlts do not necessarily 
Rivo the school more relative freedom to innovate * External 
"constraints" are sometimes important shelters for the schools, 
and if one tries to remove thera, other mechanisms of control 
replace them. This is particularly true if the constraints 
reflect expectations in society or a description of the way one 
wants to see the schools behave. Schools are not free in the 
sense of having freedom to determine their own function . Most 
schools have some freedom to determine their practices , as long 
as these are not inconsistent with the function of the school. 
A careful analysis of the function which each external regulation 
plays in relation to expectations in society Is necessary if one 
wants to give the individual school more freedom. As educational 
systems function today, one is inclined to Question seriously the 
concept of autonomy of the school in the process of policy for - 
mulation and even policy adoption . 

The individual and the process of innovation 

To what extent can the individual influence, participate in 
and learn from the process of educational innovation? If the 
innovation process is a continuous renewal processi it is an 
important learning process that should involve individuals at all 
levels of the educational system. Teachers form an important 
interest group in the educational system. Teacher participation 
in innovation is looked upon as crucial for its success. There 
are clear differences amongst the countries with respect to the 
type of involvement and the degree of involvement of teachers in 
the process of innovation. Although teacher contributions are 
cnacial, it is difficult from the case studies to draw general 
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conclusions on the effoot of teacher participation. In schools 
where there is teacher control of Innovation, most innovations 
are concerned with curriculum changes, vhich usually <3o not 
threaten the role and status of the teachers and are far less 
loaded politically than problems of school structure and admini- 
stration. The t*act that teachers play a part in the planning and 
development of innovation does not necessarily mean that schools 
are '^better off', since the very fact that teachers have control 
may prevent the schools from doing more "relevant" things, both 
in the short and the long term, than innovations in curriculum. 

Student participation in innovation also seems to have impor- 
tant effects on the direction and process of change which differ 
considerably from those produced by teacher involvement. In 
schools where ;gtudents have an important say, the innovations 
which are favoured concern new roles, role relationships and 
management structures. Students also seem to regard a number of 
the traditional curriculum innovations as irrelevant and of little 
value. 

It is not necessarily clear, therefore, that ''participation 
in decision-makinR^' means more democratic decision-making . In 
most cases where localism is favoured, it means control by local 
professional groups and consequently the neutralisation of other 
groups who might conserve practices that others may wish to see 
changed dramatically . 

V In few cases are the parents actively involved in the inno- 
vation process in the schools. They do not seem to object to 
internal educational innovations if these do not change the func- 
tion of the school. As a conclusion, one can say that the, mana - 
gerial group in particular, and also the teacher group, are the 
most influential groups in the process . 

Various incentives, s<'!lection and recruitment procedures 
tend to influence the process of innovation. This is true for 
all innovations studied, and may explain both individual and 
institutional behaviour to a large degree. In most cases, how- 
ever, it is noted that the procedures adopted are developed for 
maintenance rather than innovative functions in the system . 

The role of leadership seems to be crucial in most institu- 
tions studied, In particular at the school level. Various styles 
of leadership seem to produce the same type of result, but in all 
cases "leaders" seem to play an active role in the search for 
information and knowledge relevant to the innovative activities. 
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Alternative of resoaroh in educational Innovation 



The growth of educational research and development has resul- 
ted in new types of institution with innovation in education as 
their only or main mission. This inplies a change in the organi - 
sation of research and often also a change in the role of research * 
The research role is discussed in this volume in relation to the 
P-t^-D-D model, to policy, and to the schools. The poeslbilitiea 
and limitations of the planning-research-development- and diffusion 
model ftre sutrmiarlsed , based on the analysis of the 17 case studies. 
The model is looked upon as being a possible Instrument for the 
development of certain innovations in education, mainly restric- 
ted to certain fields in the curriculum area. In these areas, 
care has to be taken to secure a proper balance of ob;)ectlves. 
If the model is used as an overall model for educational change, 
it moans a centralisation of power based upon empirical-rational 
strategies, and this has implications for the whole educational 
system, particularly at the classroom level. 

M^st of the central institutions studied are orien.ted'*'*: - 
towards policy-making. However, their relationship to policy 
differs. There is no clear common trend in the institutions 
studied in t-^rms of their relationship to policy-making. It is 
clear, however, that the de_Rree of dependence on policy-making 
has definite consequences for the activities and the process of 
Innovation . 

This analysis argues for a new and wider research role in 
the schools themselves. Characteristic of this research role is 
service to the user, to teachers, parents and students as well. 
The purpose is ^'informative critic ism" ( 1 ) which in the long run 
may create a critical attitude which is regarded as a necessary 
condition for- a healthy educational system. 

Barriers and unintended effects 

Various barriers and unintended effects in the process of 
innovation have been analysed. It is assumed that the proper 
balanco between stability and change is important in any educa- 
tional system. At the same time, conflicts and unrest in the 
system may be used as important incentives for meaningful changes * 



1) Bide, K. Edu cational Research Policy . CERl/OEGB, Technical 
Report, 19TT7 
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In most innovativo projectSi creative individuals are crucial, 
and on the other hand the process tends more and more to "be regu- 
lated and systetnatised. Sometimes creativity and plamied beha- 
viour are incompatible dimensions. 

It is important to consider the way evaluation functions in 
the process of innovation. Evaluation Is important! but often 
it is connected with un.iustified conservatism> and most often it 
is based on a limited understanding of how the educational system 
functions and consequently has serious unintended effects . 

The barriers to innovation, which are observed in most cases, 
are not necessarily bad or unwanted. In many cases, the mana- 
gerial group defines barriers as psychological resistance towards 
change, and change agents see their role as to serve as midwives 
and to convince those who are lukewarm. However, barriers can 
generally be classified in any of the following categories: 

1. They are value conflicts ^ since major innovations always 
involve changes in educational, social, political or 
economic objectives. 

2. They are power conflicts , since major innovations often 
imply a redistribution of power. 

3. They are practical conflicts , either since many innova- 
tions cannot prove their quality or because various 
management problems have not been solved, 

4. They can also be psychological conflict ;i, arising from a 
fear of the unknown. 

Why do some innovations fail? In many cases the reason can- 
not be traced back to the innovator or any other internal factors 
in the process. Usually the cause is a lack of understanding of 
political, legal, administrative and financial constraints, inclu- 
ding the in-built reward and punishment structure, all of which 
have been created to maintain the existing system and not to serve 
an innovative function. An understanding, of these processes is 
necessary if innovations are to succeed . 

Most innovations are based on certain ideologies and it is 
considered crucial that innovators should be able to imderstand 
the underlying assumptions or the ideology behind their ideas, 
and to evaluate their relevance critically in relation to contem- 
porary issues in a broader educational, social and economic con- 
text . 
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Stratc^loi^ for «-aueational innovation 



If we look at the educational system and analyse the process 
of innovation throughout the system, we find that we are dealing 
not with on£, but with SfiVeral processes at various levels of the 
system. In the central institutiona, for example, the proce&o is 
mainly one of initiationt <ievelofment and evaluation . The pro- 
cess at the regional level is mainly one of linkage , and at the 
school level the process is mainly one of practical problem - 
solving . If we try to identify the "ideal place" in the system 
for innovative decision-making we have to take into account both 
the type of innovation and the stage in the process. 

When we analyse the formulation and adoption stage of an 
innovation, as well as the development and implementation stages, 
a compllcatf?d picture arises which ip difficult to summarise 
(see Chapter. 1a). In any system, whether highly centralised or 
highly decentralised, problems of implementation are particularly 
complex. Innovations dealing with new objectives and functions , 
mostly concerned with the educational structure, seem to benefit 
from a rather centralistic organisation * Innovations dealing 
with administrative and organisational developments, and innova- 
tions in role relationships, are difficult to implement. Changes 
in human relationships can rarely be achieved by force, merely 
by means of laws and regulations. Present incentive systems are 
also important factors to consider in the implementation of these 
innovations. Ve know too little about how complex social systems 
change role relationships and decision-making structures. It is 
a tenable hypothesis that every sint^le school has to find its own 
solution and therefore has to go through a continuous learning 
process . This would require drastic changes in conventional 
thinking about schools. The role of central authorities - or 
perhaps of any external authority - in _the dissemination and 
implementation of these innovations (role and role relationships ) 
is therefr.iro in principle duestionable and difficult . 

Innovations in curriculum and examinations have clearly an 
in-built goal or value component and a technical component (as 
most innovations have). The groups most directly involved in 
these innovations, namely the teachers and the students, have 
raised serious doubts about present attempts to reform the sys- 
tem, and a rethinking of roles and responsibilities is necessary 
in all systems studied. 

In the discussion of strategies for educational innovation, 
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the question of centralisation versus decontralisation is often 
raised. There is no indication in the case studies tha_t any one 
deoislon^niaking structure is generally more desirable than another 
as a strategy for educational innovation * The problem is usually 
that different types of innovation demand different types of 
solution. The only ooncluaion one can draw is that clear rela- 
tionships between decision-aaking structures and strategies for 
educational innovation do exist. Solutions have to be found in 
relation to what one wants to achieve . This deruands a flexible 
educational organisation that can adjust to the objectives for 
the system and not the other way around. In all cases certain 
constraints will have to be imposed upon the school. The con- 
clusion of the study is that the following constraints may be 
necessary in any case: 

1, "Quality" req^uirements in certain core activities. 

2, Entrance requirements in certain receiving institutions. 
3» Requirements concerning equality of educational oppor- 
tunity • 

4# Regulations concerning the level of expenditure. 

The final section of the study sets out a structure of edu- 
cational innovation which may satisfy basic requirements in all 
the countries studied, In some countries parts of the proposed 
structure are already operating. Education as a service function 
for the user is accepted as an ideal, on the assumption that the 
process necessary to facilitate educational innovation can best 
be achieved through the active involvement of the user . It is 
also assumed that any innovative system has to be regarded as 
highly dynamic. 

It seems important that all countries should have a national 
innovation policy which can redefine the nature, the objectives 
and the functions of education in Its social and economic con- 
text. Without such a national policy, the individual learner, 
the school and its staff, would be hampered by outdated laws, 
regulations and requirements, because the structure itself is the 
m ain mechanism of control upon the individual school . The 
national innovation policy should not be concerned with only one 
stage of the process or only one type of innovation, but requires 
an analysis of the whole educational system and the conditions 
for a successful innovation process. Its role is to lay down the 
conditions for innovation in the system . 

A case is also made for a local innovation policy, which 
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should aim to facUltato a continuing dialogue in the schools 
themselves I and between the schools and the regional and central 
bodies. Careful consideration should be given to those aspects 
of the policy which encourage a problem-solving attitude and an 
InnovativG climate . With major responalbilities for institutional 
change, the Innovation process in the schools may be the moat 
Important learning process for both teachers and students, and 
others who participate in it. 

An innovative support structure is also required to assist 
in the process of innovation. Local teacher centres may be one 
form of mechanism, already successfully Implemented in some coun- 
tries; research and development centres are other important 
resources! and a national information network that can be used 
by students, parents, teachers and the managerial group is 
highly desirable. 

A national discussion of priorities and means in a critical 
analysis of the present educational structure is needed before 
precise strategies for innovation are chosen. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



Over the past 30, 40 or 50, years, change has become part of 
our everyday life, Our expectations have changed accordingly. 
The last 20 years in particular have seen remarkable innovations 
in nearly all aspects of human activity; and the basic attitude 
which has been the driving force in all our advances in the eco- 
nomic, scientific and technological fields, has been an attitude 
of optimism, a belief that improvement is possible. 

Social institutions, education included, have also undergone 
change. We have seen a drive towards a better quality in our 
institutions, an attempt to close the gap of social and educa- 
tional inequality, major investments to extend educational oppor- 
txinity, and large-scale pedagogical reforms to improve the quality 
of Instruction. As Robert Oppenheimer pointed out In 1955, the 
extent of these changes created a need for social reform; 

"In an important sense this world of ours is a new world, 
in which the unity of knowledge, the nature of human com- 
mimitics, the order of society and culture have changed 
and will not return to what they have been in the past. 
What is new is new not because it has never been there 
before, but because it has changed in quality*" (O 

Development in this period has partly been guided by a young 
but ambitious and fast-growing social science. The drive towards 
better social institutions, which was characteristic of the 19508 
and the 1960s, was based largely on the view that social organi- 
sations, though complex and large, could drastically improve their 
quality in much the same way as had happened in other fields, 
such as medicine or agriculture, provided they were supplied with 
adequate resources and skills. 

Facing the 1970s, one has a feeling that the refonu movement 
has itself undergone a form of change, both in quantitative and 
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qualltatlv<* term«, We no longer assume that there is ary perfect 
enrrelation between increased resources and better quality. 
Increasing enrolment, giving educational opportunities to a large 
number of students» does not necessarily produce either equality 
or quality. The -Jevelopment of well- validated teaching-learning 
systems, soundly based on research, and seemingly far better in 
"quality" than traditional instruction, does not necessarily 
result in bettor classroom practice. Similarly, the shift of 
decision-making power, for example from central to local autho- 
ritiec, does not always improve the quality of decisions, or 
encourage creativity or even increase public concern for education. 

The research community has come to recognise the immense and 
complex problems involved in changing large social systems* 
Education, being one of the largest of human enterprises, is cer- 
tainly experiencing all the pains conneoteJ with the increasing 
demand for improvements and the meagre results of large-scale 
reform efforts. 

In most of the economically and technologically advanced 
western countries, we are in the middle of a switch from "educa- 
tional optimism" towards "educational realism". Consequently 
the results of the attempts to reform education throughout the 
I96O3 are being analysed carefully; the various conflicting 
objectives and demands inherent in the reform movement are under 
discussion; and the search for new strategies for educational 
innovation has become a matter of central concern. 

Following a conference on the Management of Innovation in 
Education held in Cambridge in 1969(?)» CERI organised a series of 
case studies of innovations in some exemplary settings at central, 
regional and local level. This volume is an attempt to synthesise 
and analyse the major findings of these studies. 

From the discussions in Cambridge it was clear that the first 
general area that needed examination and elucidation was the con ^ 
cept of change itself: how to recognise and how to evaluate it, 
particularly in relation to certain directions and goals. Very 
often, what we think of as an innovation in education is only a 
superficial reshuffling of priorities or activities , underneath 
which things go on much as before. Alternatively, a real change 
may have unforeseen or undesired results, Furthermore, attempts 
to Innovate sometimes come about as hasty and unthinking reac- 
tions to crisis, with little thought of what the long-term or 
even the short-term results will be. It is for these reasons, 
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among others, that the stated goals of educational systems often 
are not met. If goals are to be met, it is necessary to be able 
to recognise what the real needs of a situation are, then to 
recognise a solution that fits the situation, then to recognise 
whether the solution has actually worked. An integrated body of 
Icnovledge upon which to base such judgements does not at present 
exist . 

The process of innovation also needs examination. Various 
theoriej have been advanced to explain how change comes about 
(see Chapter II); yet despite such theoretical knowledge, little 
is actually known about the factors which set the process of 
change into action. The benefits and the beneficiaries of any 
change are frequently not immediately apparent. Knowledge of the 
critical elements in success or failure is lacking. Because of 
these gaps in knowledge, innovation in education is frequently a 
trial and error process in which little attention is given to 
procedures which would maximise the chances of success. Thus, 
time, energy and money are wasted. 

Another area of which not enough is known is the role played 
by administration and institutions in bringing about change in 
education. Some countries have established mechanisms and stra- 
tegies for change in education, and these have had varying success. 
It would appear that those who see change as only, or primarily, 
a legislative process have not had marked success (see 
Chapter VIIl). Other procedures or strategies working on a dif- 
ferent "basis have frequently been more successful, at least 
within the constraints imposed upon them by time and place. Not 
enough is known, however, about why these latter strategies have 
succeeded, or whether they are transferable in part or in whole 
to other regions or nations. 

Similarly, the different role*^ played by individuals , inclu- 
ding leadership roles, need examination. In particular CERI was 
interested in how the process of innovation could be made meaning- 
ful for every individual who participates in the process. Is it 
possible to organise the process without conflicts, or are crises 
inevitable in the process of innovation? Is it possible to reach' 
consensi'.s and create a new equilibrium in the system? Vniat is, 
after all, the ultimate objective of educational innovation? 
Would the process of innovation be the same regardless of what 
type of innovation we are dealing with? Certainly there seem to 
be different considerations, depending on the nature of the thing 
to be changed and also on the objectives or intended outcomes of 
the innovation process. 
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Educatlotial syaturas in Member countries differ considerably 
as a result of their different histories and different political, 
social and economic conditions. The process of innovation neces- 
sarily has to be related to these different conditions. Is it 
possible to identify how initiatives and decisions on specific 
innovations are most likely to succeed? 

A main factor in CERI's decision to carry out these 17 case 
studies was the feeling that existing knowledge did not contribute 
enough to a comprehensive understanding of the process of inno- 
vation and its management. There are hundreds of studies of 
change, many of them concerned with change in education. The 
weakness of these studies, however, is that few of them are of an 
empirical nature; few are related to specific educational con- 
ditions; little is known of the role which different organisa- 
tions can play in the process of educational innovation; little - 
if anything - is known of the interrelationships between different 
decision-making levels in the educational system as they affect 
innovation; and few studies have analysed the term "innovation^* 
itself and the implications of its interpretation for the manage- 
ment of the innovation process. 

In these circumstances, CERI saw as its task to bring 
together knowledge derived from empirical studies, in such a form 
that it could be used as a guide for Member countries in deter- 
mining policies for innovation in education. 

CATEGORIES OF STUDIES 

The purpose of the case studies was to understand how edu- 
cational change is taking place in selected, exemplary settings. 
Specifically, the purpose of the case studies was to develop 
knowledge of the planning, strategies, mechanisms and management 
patterns employed in innovative schools, innovative regions, and 
central Institutes for educational innovation. The case studies 
were designed to describe these major modes of operation, and 
therefore concentrated on: 

i) the management of the innovation process; 
ii) the management of the internal social system in support 

of the innovation process; 
iii) the management of the relationships with the external 
environment insofar as it affects the innovation pro- 
cess ► 
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The first category of studies o.c";:»orised the studies of cen- 
tral institutions for educational innovation. The idea of a cen- 
tral institute for educational innovation is new, and the eatab- 
lishu.ent of such institutes is itself a significant developoient • 
The significance lies in the fact that the establishing of such 
institutes indicates both a recognition at the national or state 
level of the need to innovate in 'sducation and also an interest 
in so doing. Planning and striving for educational innovation is 
now seen as part of the function of central govemcent. Though 
such central institutes are generally in their infancy and are 
not widespread among li^'ember countries, their potential impact on 
the pattern of educational change and the speed at which it occurs 
is considerable. 

However, the precise role of these institutes and how they 
should function are questions to which no clear answer is yet 
available. Consequently, the overall objectives of the studies 
of central institutions concerned with educational innovation were 
to understand how they define their role in the process of educa- 
tional innovation and how they attempt to carry out this role. 
The institutions were chosen so as to reflect the many different 
possibilities of role and function, ranging from national councils 
for innovation to large-scale research and development institu- 
tions, all of them, however, set up to improve educational prac- 
tice throughout the country or state. 

The second category is the studies of innovative regions. 
"Region" was defined geographically and politically as an area 
comprising territory marked off for special administrative pur- 
poses; "innovative" indicated areas in which innovation hus taken 
place and continues to take place. Such regions are in the fore- 
front - nationally at least - of those who apply advanced solu- 
tions to educational problems. They are not usually, nor neces- 
sarily, the source of new or advanced solutions to ma;)or problems, 
although this activity may be carried out to some extent; clearly, 
however, they are leaders in application, A good deal is known 
about some of the characteristics of such regions. What is only 
vaguely known is the strategies or procedures which such regions 
have evolved, both to initiate innovation and also to manage the 
continuous innovation process. It is this dual problem that lies 
at the heart of the case studies of the regions. 

The third group of studies is the studies of innovative 
schools. An Innovative school is not the same as an experimental 
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school QV a sohoo} which has at some time been identified with a 
particular innovatioiK By innovative schools we mean a school 
which is continuously able to improve its own practice. As in 
the other categories, innovation does not necessarily stand for 
53orao^ uj.i*g new - universally new - but something which is rather 
new and better for a particular institution or social system. 
An innovative school, therefore, may well be in the process of 
adopting and adapting new solutions from other schools; but the 
important feature about the school is that it is able to improve 
its own practice on an on-going basis. 

"The change process" in education is not an easily defined 
process. Vmat type of change are we talking about? Bo we res- 
trict ourselves to the narrower definition of "olase'ioora changes", 
or do we include all types of changes that might be defined as 
innovations connected with changes in society at large? If, for 
example, one were to consider what factors have had the most sig- 
nificant influence on education in the past 40 years, one would 
probably find that major changes in society have played a more 
important role in educational prac-t^^ce than any planning, research 
or development within the education system - irrespective of 
whether these have or have not been understood or taken into 
accoujAt by educational or political leaders. 

We recognise that many of the most significant changes in 
education have their roots in changes beyond the control of edu- 
cation (both politically and administratively). Although signifi- 
cant changcG originate outside the educational aystem, it does not 
necessarily follow that they are beyond the control of education. 
One can argue, for example, that the relative decline in teachers^ 
salaries and status which has been observed during the last 30 
years in some Member countries, has had a more significant 
influence on the quality of education than any curriculum reform. 
This may be right (though we do not know); but even more impor- 
tant is the observation that this is not simply due to changes 
beyond the control of education, but is due to the lack of compre- 
hensive strategies for innovation which take account inter alia 
^^f t)ie reward- system of teachers. 

When we argue, therefore, that many changes seem to be beyond 
the :o]itrol of education, we do at the same timo realise that many 
crises and problems in education might have been avoided if the 
procesi of innovation had been better unaerstood, and if full 
account had been taken of the relationships between education and 
society. We have not taken the "unplanned" changes into 
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consideration ir. thisi iitu<iy, but we have considered how far the 
central, regional or local educational Institutions have them- 
selves taken account of these considerations in their work. 

A study of the three levels of education (central, regional, 
school) is tco limited in many ways to achieve a full understanding 
of the change process. There are niany other institutions and 
influential groups which have a siepilficant effect. For example, 
one could look at the role of teacher unions , the role of mass 
media, the influence of informal education , or the role played by 
national or international pressure groups . The rationale behind 
the selection of the three levels of educational practice is that 
somehow or other the influence of all other groups has to be trans- 
lated through one or more of these institutions. They are in dif- 
ferent ways responsible for the educational practice. What we 
are studying, therefore, is not the role of teacher unions (for 
example), but the way in which the influence o:f these unions has 
an effect on the work in the institutions studied. 

SELECTION CRITERIA, METHODOLOGY AND TIMING 

A main objective of the studies was to gather empirical facts 
about the process of innovation. Such data are lacking from many 
of the studies of innovation which are currently available. The 
present studies, however, cannot be regarded as definitive. As 
already suggested, they are designed to provide preliminary data 
and perspectives upon the process of innovation, and some of their 
limitations are best considered at this stage. 

It is laore or less impossible from the very nature of the 
problem to select sites on a representative basis. There are not 
very many centi^al institutions, for example, that can be chosen. 
Finding out where innovative regions and schools exist in 20 Mem- 
ber countries is another major problem. None of the institutions 
that were chosen for this study is perfect in any sense; all have 
problems, and one of the purposes of the case studies is to clarify 
these problems. 

The examples were chosen from a relatively small sample of 
institutions through interviews and informal contacts, having the 
above-mentioned objectives and definitions in mind. After careful 
consideration and a full use of informal contacts, the following 
list of central institutions, regions and schools, was agreed upon, 
each of them having been chosen in the light of the criteria 
already established. 
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V - AT THE CENTRAL LEVEL 



Stud.v 

U The Schools Council, 
United Kingdom 

2. The Ontario Institute for 

Studies in Education (OISE), 
Canada 

3* The National Council for 
Innovation in Education 
(NCIE), Norway 

4* The New Jersey Administra- 
tion, United States 

5. The National Board of 
Education (NBE), Sweden 

6. The Bavarian State Institute 
for Educational Research and 
Planning, Germany 

7. Research for Better Schools 
Inc. (RBS), United States 



Researchex" 
John Nisbet 

Francis S. Chase 



Sixten Marklund, 
Eskll BJ/Jrklund 



Michael D, Usdan 



Oddvar Vormeland 



F.E. Weinert, 
Heribert SiiBons 



Leon Ovsiew 



1 , 

3. 
4. 



Leicestershire , 
United Kingdom 



AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL 

Brian Holmes 



Devon, United Kingdom 



Vetzlar, Hesse, Federal 
Republic of Germany 

York County Board of 
Education, Ontario, Canada 



CERI Secretariat 



Helga Metzner^ 
Gunther Probst 

Jan J. Loubser, 
Herbert Spiers, 
Carolyn Moody 



5. Malmb , Sweden 



Wolfgang-P. Teschner 
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1, Coimtesthorpe College, 
Leicester, United Kingdom 

2, The Experimental Gymnasium, 
Oslo, Norway 

3, Thomlea Sohool, Ontario, 
Canada 



5 - AT THE SCHOOL LEVEL 

Gerald Bembaum, 



Trond Hauge 
Michael Fullan, 



4, R/dovre School, R^dovre» 
Denmark 

5. Tapiclan School, Tapiola, 
Finland 



Torn Ploug Olsen 
Lyyli Vlrtanen 



Theso studies have been published by CERI in 1975 in three 
publications under the following titles: 

Case studies of educational innovation 

1. At the central level 
?i At the regional level 
3. At the school level(3) 

CEHI worked out a cotmcn research outline and relevant guide- 
lines for the whole project within the Secretariat during the 
surriraer and autmm of 1970. In the same period, planning, selec- 
tion of sites, agreement with national authorities, institutions 
and researchers was completed. In December 1970 a pilot project 
was undertaken by Professor Richard 0, Carlson who also assisted 
in the design work during the autumn. In January 1971 a research 
seminar was conducted in Norway to discusb and refine the design 
and most of the researchers participated in the seminar. In 
Annex 11(4) an example is shown of the guidelines for the resear- 
chers which they worked out in co-operation with CERI staff. The 
same kind of outline was used for all three types of studies. 
In the period from February to April, the field work was carried 
out in all sites and the first reports were delivered in May 1971. 
During the summer and autumn of 1971 the revision of the reports 
was completed. 
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Chapter II 
A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



The purpose of this chapter is to present a theoretical 
framework for the case studies and for the analysis of their 
findings. We start by defining the terms which we shall use» 
taking into account the different functions which the terms have 
come to perform in the cultures studied. 

Subsequently, we examine some ot the contributions of recent 
research literature to the issues which are our main concern in 
this volume and we review critically some of the major theories, 
models and approaches which have been adopted in the attempt to 
explain social change and innovation. 

In particular we put forward a specific model of innovation 
in education as a basis for analysis and discussion of certain 
major questions which arise in our study of strategies for inno- 
vation in education. 

DEFINITIONS 

In the last decade the number of research studies on change 
in various fields has run into the hundreds. Everett K. Rogers 
and Floyd Shoemaker have summarised some 1,800 publications, 
including many which deal with the diffusion of innovations(5) . 
Michael Stuart and Charles Dudley in their Bibliography on Orga - 
nisation and Tnnovation (6) have listed about 650 entries. 
Norman D» Kurland and Richard I. Miller include approximately 170 
entries in their Selected and Annotated Bibliography on the Pro - 
cesses of Change (7) and Ronald G. Havelock has approximately 4,000 
entries in his Bibliograjphy on Knowledge Utilisation and Dis - 
semination (8) « 

Though all these works focus on change, none contains a com- 
plete list of all the work on the topic. Most of the publications 
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mentioned above refer to American settings, except for Rogers and 
Shoemaker who include many studies from developing countries. 
When one adds to these the studies which have been done in Europe, 
the variety of results and interpretations is all the ©ore evident. 
In particular, because different studies use terms in different 
ways the definition of terms is seldom as clear as would be desired. 
In a comparative study such as this, therefore, some cross- 
nationally valid definitions are necessary if the topic is to be 
tackled in a meaningful way. 

THE TERM MNNOVATION" 

The term "innovation" seems to have different meanings in 
different cultures, and is also used with different meanings in 
the research literature. It is necessary to clarify what we mean 
when we use the term irm ovation , particularly in relation to the 
term change . and in speaking of planned innovation versus 
unplanned Innovation ^ Since innovation in education may cover 
anything from a new school system to a new textbook, it is neces- 
sary also to define what types of innovation we are concerned 
with. 

CHANGE AND INNOVATION 

Guba(9) has suggested the following definition of change: 

'^There are some perceptible differences in a situation, 
circumstance or a person, between some original time t^ 
and some later time t^*" 

The term innovation Is often dealt with In the studies more 
or less in the same way as the term change . Barnett(lO) has given 
the following definition: 

"Innovation is any thought, behaviour or thing that is 
new because It is qualitatively different from existing 
forms . " 

Other definitions tend to concentrate on the adoption and 
diffusion of innovations. These definitions distinguish between 
"a new idea" and its "operationalisation". Thus, Beal and 
BohlendO have given the following definition of innovationi 
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"A Change whloh Involves not only a change in materials 
but also a complex of changes with regard to their use," 

Other definitions describe innovation as a process - for example, 
Niehoff(12): 

^'A process that begins with an idea on the part of a 
change agent and ends in its adoption or rejection by 
the potential recipients.'' 

In the same way, Richland(13) has given this definition: 

"A creative selection, organisation and utilisation of 
human material resources in new and unique ways which - 
will result In the attainment of a higher level of 
achievement for the defined goals and objectives," 

The comment of Havelock(l4) on i nnovation is relevant here: 

"There is nothing inherently valuable or good in innova- 
tion, as such. We innovate whenever we try anything new, 
when we Inhale a cigarette for the first time, when we 
first teach a class without bothering to prepare for it, 
or when we discover that we can cheat on a test and get 
away with it. Usually, of course, when we use an expres- 
sion like 'innovation in education' we think we are talk- 
ing about something more positive, a change for the 'bet- 
ter*, or something that is both new and beneficial. Even 
so, we may have a tendency to slip into the assumption 
that something is good because it is new or different 
from what we have done before. Many observers have noted 
that education (in the United States) is prone to this 
sort of faddism, the mass adoption of one innovation 
after another without regard to either its demonstrated 
value or its potential consequences, positive or negative," 

This point is one which has been taken up in recent litera- 
ture, particularly in dealing with education. Innovation is looked 
upon as change - as described above - but with a specific qualifi- 
cation, that it is brought about deliberately to improve practice 
in relation to certain stated objectives. 

Marklund, in a recent study for the 0ECD(15)f makes the 
following distinction between innovation and change ; 

"The term innovation as used in school and t^^aching is 
often synonymous with the term change. If this change is 
on a broad scale and affects an entire school system, one 
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froquontly apeaks Ir; terras of a reform. It \/ould be 
Incorrect howovor to refer to every change as an inno- 
vation. It raust imply an improvement towards a pre- 
determined objective. Innovation always presupposes 
one or more quail tativi? criteria.'^ 

Miles(16) says: 

"Generally speaking it seems useful to define innova- 
tion as a deliberate, novel, specific change, which is 
thought to be more efficacious in accomplishing the goals 
of a systf^m. " 

Briokell(l7) , in his process definition of Innovation, imp- 
lies a goal -directed or value-directed improvement in the term: 

^'The entire process of generating a new form of educa- 
tl'-nal prri:>tice (along with the concepts underlying it 
and the materials needed to execute it), trying it in 
small-scale laboratory settings to get information for 
tho purpose of redesigning it, testing it in a variety 
of field settings (to discover what it will do under nor- 
mal conditions, and disseminating it to prospective adop- 
ters (to inform and aid them in adopting it). Adoption, 
which must accompany dissemination (dissemination is 
sending; adoption is receiving), is also included in 
the definition." 

In our use of the term innovation we mean a deliberate attempt 
to improve practice in relation to certain desired objectives. 
This, however, does not exclude innovations which are also con- 
cerned with the shaping of new objectives , or policies or functions 
not related to old objectives. Most studies of educational inno- 
vations, however, are concerned with relatively small adjustments 
of old practices, replacing them by new methods, organisational 
arrangements or personnel policies. The innovations are not con - 
cerned with a redefinition of objectives, but rather with a redefi - 
nition of the operationalisation of old objectives . The result is 
the development of "change-models" and "theories"^ building on con - 
sensus and resulting in management techniques based on behaviour 
modifications (e.g. sensitivity training), seldom exploring the 
underlying assumptions and ideul:gles implicit in the approach. 

When we say a deliberate attempt ve usually mean a planned 
attempt. Planned innovations, however, usually imply specific and 
often technocratic planning procedure which is not always necessary 
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for innovations to occur. We do not, therefore, imply that inno- 
vations always origlriale In a "plannlng-research-development- 
dif fusion" process, 3oiue innovations may well 'be just deli'berate 
policy decisions based on practical experience. In most cases, 
however, as seen in this study, the process of innovation implies 
a complex interplay of activities including most of the steps 
usually mentioned under a ^'planning-researoh-development-dif fusion" 
process, 

Herzog(18) criticises planned change on three grounds. He 
feels that most approaches to the concept 

"(i) are naively prof ess ion*o-centric , (il) view schools 
as objects to be manipulated, and (iii) fail to recog- 
nise that raost people are attached to whatever they are 
currently doing because they believe in the value of it, 
not because they are resistant to change." 

In our definition of innovation, we do not imply necessarily the 
traditional definition of a planned change process, which very 
often has been open to Herzog^s criticism. 

We have included in our definition a specific qualification, 
i.e. that innovation is something better than what it replaces. 
"Better" for whom ? Is it possible to imagine innovations that are 
better for everybody, that every individual or group will benefit 
from the innovation process? If someone does not benefit, is con- 
flict then inevitable? Innovation, as we have defined it, may 
well meaTi improvement for some (e.g. students) but may not alter 
conditions for others (e.g. other students or teachers); and it 
may even worsen conditions for others again (e.g. parents, State 
finance, or even other students). Discussions of innovation, 
therefore, should include not only a careful definition of what 
improvement has resulted but also who has gained. (See Chapter VI) 

A TYPOLOGY OF INNOVATIONS 

Innovations in education are now beginning to spread over the 
v.'hole area of pdiicatlonal activities. Sin:e we are concerned 
with innovations in eight different countries, the need for clearer 
distinctions between types of innovations is obvious in order to 
identify the process within the variety of innovations which we 
are dealing with. It is not, however, possible to draw rigid 
lixies between activities. Innovations in complex social systems 
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are highly Interrelated. Therefore we have to look for the main 
Intended objectives of an innovation when we make up a 'Hypology" 
of innovatiorii A variety of distinctions has bee suggested In 
the literature reflecting dij^^'rences in the basic philosophy of 
education as well as in specifir; Interpretations of the innovation 
process, 

Marklund{19) has mentioned three levels of innovation: 

"Level 1! The external structure of the school, above 
all in respect of ^he number of grades, stages and divi- 
sions into different courses of studies. 

Level 2i Timetables and syllabuses with aims and con- 
tent of subjects or groups of subjects. 

Level 3: The teacher's instructional methods, the 
pupils" way of working, educational materials, study 
material and forms of evaluation." 

These three levels of innovation suggested by Karklund are 
of interest because they reflect a hierarchical understanding of 
the process of innovation, closely related to a policy-oriented 
approach. They do not include innovations which are concerned 
raainly with a change of educational objectives. In Marklund^s 
definition, of course* this is basically u political process and 
not an innovation process. 

Goodlad(20) has also defined three levels of curriculum 
development, a political, an institutional and an instructional 
level. 

Miles(2l) describes eleven samples of innovations: 

"organised according to the aspects of a social system with 
which they appear to be most clearly associated . 

1, Boundary maintenance operations; 

?. Size and territoriality; 

■5. Physical facilities; 

4. Time rse; 

5. Goals; 
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6. Procedurea; 

7. Rjle definitionj 

8. Normative beliefs a^id sentiments; 

9. Stt'ucture (relationships among parts); 

10. Socialisation methpds; 

11. Linkage vith other systems. 

At this stage it is useful to return to our distinction ber 
tween innovations which are basically concerned with new objectives 
and functions of education on the one hand, and Innovations con- 
cerned merely with the introduction of new practices within the 
already established framework. 

later we shall draw a distinction between the f oripulation of 
an innovation (i.e. new objectives), the adoption of this innovti- 
tion, and the iropletnentation in practice of the innovation (i,e. 
institutionalising change). In this study we shall be concerned 
with all three aspects of innovation as they relate to the insti- 
tutions studied. 

For the purpose of this study, we have developed the four 
categories of innovation which are described below. They are 
obviously highly interrelated (as we shall see in many subsequent 
examples). In all categories we distinguish between: 

a) the overall educational system (various levels and inter- 
relationships between levels) - the general level 

b) the individual school and its environment - the institu - 
tional level. 

Category, 1 ; Objectives and functions ; 

In novations mainly concerned with the oblectives and functions 
of the school in its broader social and economic context 

Examples of this category of innovation at the general level 
are the Scandinavian comprehensive school reform, "model city" 
programmes in the United States (which imply increased enrolment 
of socially disadvantaged groups and a redistribution of resources), 
integration of special education in the ordinary school system 
(e.g. in Norway) which imply a redefinition of its functions > the 
integration of vocational training and general education (e.g. in 
Sweden and Norway), and new developments such as career education* 
programmes in the United States which redefine objectives and 
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functinna ot* the :U!ho'.il system in relation tu the economic system. 

At the institutional level there are fewer examples of inno- 
vation3 in this category. One type, however, iy the attempt in 
nearly all the countries studied to redefine the functions and 
relationships between the school and its environment (??) , 

Category 2 : Organisation and administration ; 

Inr.C ' Vations mainly coxicerned with the organisation and admini - 
stration of the educational system ; also included here are 
the control, the finance, the decision-making and the supply 
of 1 ;gistics. 

Innovations In this category are clearly concerned with the 
development and implementation of new practices within a given 
policy framework. They are roethod-oriented , This does not mean, 
howt^vcr, that they are unrelated to objectives. On the contrary, 
they are defined in terms of stated objectives and subordinate to 
these I bjectives. 

There is bviously a great variety of examples of this kind 
^f inncvatl.^n, both at the general and at the institutional level. 
They range froui new management procedures, techniques' for admini- 
iitrative control, organisational patterns for co-operation between 
institutions, participation in decision-making, redefinition of 
aiir.lnis trative rosponsibilities between levels of administration, 
and tne reorganisation of instruction, 

Cate^Tory "5 ; Roles and role relationships ; 

Innovations mainly concerned with role definitions and role 
relationships 

Again, these innovations are related to objeetives and are 
method-jrien ted. There are clear relationships with Category 2 
(o:y;ani;3ation and administration) but the object is not to improve 
techniques and procedures , but to improve the roles which indivi- 
duals perform, and the relationships between individuals and 
groups . 

Ideally speaking there is no real innovation in Category 2 
without a subsequent innovation in this category, and vice versa. 
In practice, however, this is often overlooked. Administrative 
rearrangements are introduced without careful consideration of the 
implications for individual roles and role relationships. On the 
other hand, changes in role relationships (e,g, between teachers 
and students) occur without necessary administrative and 
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functions of the acYiool system in relation to the economic system. 

At the Instl tutiogal level there are fewer examples of inno- 
vations in this category. One type, however, is the attempt in 
nearly all the countries studied to redefine the functions and 
relationships \)etween the school and its environment(22), 

Catef^ory 2 \ Organisation and administration ; 

Innovations mainly concerned with the organisation and admini ^ 
stration of the educational system ; also included here are 
the control, the finance, the decision-making and the supply 
of logistics. 

Innovations in this category are clearly concerned with the 
development and implementation of new practices within a given 
policy framework. They are method-oriented. This does not mean, 
however, that they are unrelated to objectives. On the contrary, 
they are defined in terras of stated objectives and subordinate to 
these objectives. 

There is obviously a great variety of examples of this kind 
of innovation, both at the general and at the institutional level. 
They range frota new management procedures, techniques for admini- 
strative control, organisational patterns for co-operation between 
institutions, participation in decision-making, redefinition of 
administrative responsibilities between levels of administration, 
and the reorganisation of instruction. 

Category 3 : Roles and role relationships ; 

Innovations mainly concerned vith role definitions and role 
relationships 

Again, these innovations are related to objectives and are 
method-oriented, There are clear relationships with Category 2 
(or£;anisation and administration) but the object is not to improve 
techniques and procedures , but to improve the . roles which indivi- 
duals perform, and the relationships between individuals and 
groups . 

Ideally speaking there is no real innovation in Category 2 
without a subsequent innovation in this category, and vice versa. 
In practice, however, this is often overlooked. Administrative 
rearrangements are introduced without careful consideration of the 
implications for individual roles and role relationships. On the 
other hand, changes in role relationships (e.g. between teachers 
and students) occur without necessary administrative and 
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organisational arrangements. There are examples where links bet- 
ween these categories are not necessary, but ih most casea they 
are« 

Innovations in thia category range from new role relation- 
ships between teachers and students, teachers and administrators » 
school personnel and researchers, school personnel and local > 
regional and central administration, to a redefinition of 
operational tasks implying new responsibilities (e,g, a new 
teacher role) or the introduction of new roles (e.g. a "change 
agent^0 1 

Category 4 ; Curriculum ; 

Innovations mainly concerned with curriculum, its aims, con - 
tents Methods, evaluation< material and internal organisation 
of Instractlon 

The term "curriculum" is understood quite differently in the 
countries studied, ranging from a concept that includes almost 
everything (including Categories 1 - 3) to a strict definition of 
"teaching plans" (Jf^ererplan), as in the Scandinavian guidelines 
for the instructional process. We will use the term here as iden- 
tical with the teaching-learning process , including the elements 
mentioned in the definition given. 

Innovations in curriculum are concerned with aims, but only 
as an operational 1 sat i on of broader objectives (see Category 1). 
Most of the innovations considered In this study fall into this 
category. 

We have deliberately not arawn a line between "political" 
and "professional" aatters. Presumably, innovations in Category 1 
(objectives and fun-jtions) would traditionally be looked upon as 
political* However, we take the position In this study that all 
innovations are political in the sense that they are value -loaded 
and influence the lives of individuals in one way or another. All 
innovations are also professional in the sense that they imply the 
use of general or specialised knowledge in a systematic way, 

STRATEGIES OF INNOVATION 

Is it possible to identify different ways in which innovations 
as defined above can be formulated, developed and implemented? 
If complex social systems like the educational system are required 
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to change for certain reasons - how doee it happen? Can suoh a 
process be planned, stimulated, guided and evaluated? 

We have chosen to adopt the concepts of strategies as origi- 
nally presented by 0hin(23). In a later work Bennis, Benne and 
Chln(24) revised and expanded this original paper. Their analysiE 
is chosen because it is comprehensive and seems appropriate for 
our uso. We shall try to clarify the main implications in each ol 
the strategiec which Bennis, Benne and Chin outline, noting the 
specific characteristics and the assumptions involved. We will 
also exemplify these main strategies with some of the illustra- 
tions which Bennis, Benne and Chin have given in their study. 

I[aveloc)c(25) proposes a similar clustering of theories and 
strategies of innovation under the headings of "Research- 
Development-Diffusion", "Social Interaction", "Problem Solving" 
and ''Linkage". 

First, it is necessary to consider more generally how the 
term strategy is to be defined. Again a variety of definitions 
is to be found in the literature. 

The Third Area Conference for Planning and Effecting Keeded 
Changes in Education(?6) made the following suggestions about 
strategies : 

" Strategies of Change is interpreted as including, but 
not limited to, dissemination and provisions for utili- 
sation of pertinent information regarding all aspects 
of the proposed plan: ways of identifying and dealing 
with internal and external (environmental) constraints 
as well as facilitating influences; ways of identi- 
fying potential opposition, conflicts and tensions and 
of resolving them advantageously: appropriate means of 
helping individuals, organisations and agencies to 
effect needed change in their perspectives: and pro- 
cedures (guidelines) for implementing proposed change." 

Strategies by definition are related to the objectives of a 
certain innovation. Several considerations should be taken into 
account. 

Thus, Guba(27) suggests: 

"Any strategy would need a consideration of the fol- 
lowing elements: 

i) Assumptions concerning the nature of the practi- 
tioner who will be exposed to the strategy. 
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ti) Assumptions concerning the end state in which one 
wishes to leave the practitioner, 

iii) Assumptions about the nature of the agency or 
mechanism carrying out the diffusion activity. 

iv) Assumptions concerning the nature of the inven- 
tion." 

» 

The term "strategy'^ has been borrowed from the military field. 
It has usually implied a strategy "from above". The tern is there- 
fore Somewhat misleading when strategies other than hierarchical 
are included in the concept. 

Strategies for innovation , as used in this study, is a broad 
concept meaning all available procedures and techniques used by 
individuals or groups at different levels of the educational sys- 
tem to reach desired objectives. 

There are some common elements in all strategies for innova- 
tion. One element is the conscious utilisation and application 
of knowledge. This knowledge may be a knowledge of "things" used 
in controlling some part of the environment, or it may be know- 
ledge about people, which is used to help to understand the beha- 
viour of individuals and groups in introducing innovations. Very 
often in education a specific " thing^oriented" innovation, such as 
a new curriculum, for example, not only implies knowledge about 
this specific innovation but also involves the use of behavioural 
sciences to understand the process by which educators, students 
and the entire educational system accept new curricula, 

Bennis, Benne and Chin(28) identified three major strategies 
for innovation: 

1) Empirical-rational strategies; 

2) Normative-re-educational strategies; 
'5) Power-coercive strategies* 

EMPIRICAL-RATIONAL STRATEGIES 

Thft underlying assumption in these strategies, as defined by 
Bennis, Benne and Chin, is that man i? reasonable and will act in 
some rational way. The primary task of the innovator, therefore, 
is to demonstrate through the best known method the validity of a 
certain innovation in terms of the increased benefits to be gained 
from adopting it. An innovation is usually proposed by some 
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person or group that knows the effect and also knows the person, 
group or organisation that will be affected by the innovation, 

Obviously this strategy is based on an optimistic view of 
human beings. It can be found throughout the whole Western world. 
It is the basis for liberal practice and empirical research as 
Well as general education, 

Some of the basic empirical-rational strategiesi as seen by 
Bennls, Benne and Chin are discussed below: 

i ) Basic research and dissemination of knowledge through 
g:eneral education ; This strategy of innovation is, of course, 
still the most coTriraon strategy in the Western world. The under- 
lying assumption is that innovations will most probably occur 
through the actions of people and that people will innovate as 
soon as their basic understanding is altered, 

ii) Personnel selection and replacement ; 

Very often the difficulty of ensuring innovation is looked upon as 
a personnel problem. The strategy of specially selecting person- 
nel for a given task was given a scientific "boost" by the develop- 
ment of scientific testing of potentialities and aptitudes. 

This approach has often been used to maintain a system in 
accordance with the interests of the people in power rather than 
to change the system for the benefit of the individuals and groups 
involved. In ^nany cases, also, focusing on the personnel problem 
has made it impossible to reveal difficulties inherent in the 
social and cultural system itself. 

iii) Systems analysts and consultants ; 

An emerging strategy is the use of behavioural scientists as 
"systems analysts". This approach regards innovation as a wide- 
angled problem in whi.^h all the input and output features are con- 
sidered. The application of educational technology to curriculum 
development comes closest to this school of thought. The approach 
is based upon an "equilibrium model", transforming a system of 
some discomfort into a system "in harmony", Usually the question 
of redistribution of power in the system is not taken into account, 
and the continuance of present structure is taken for granted. 

iv) Ap_^lied research and linkage systems for diffusion of 
research results ; Th? best known example of this approach is to 
be found in America in the land-grant university and the agricul- 
tural extension system. The idea was to link basic research with 
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applied research and with professional practitioners, very often 
through demonstration centres and field experiments. This system 
developed extension services, and county agents and practitioners 
were attached to the demonstration centres or the land-grant col- 
leges; from this the idea of ''change agents" developed. 

Recently in education, similar attempts have been made in 
America (as well as in Europe) to linl: applied research activities 
with basic researcher© on the one hand anJ with persons in action 
and practice settings on the other. This can be seen in parti- 
cular in the creation of research development centres based in 
universities and the regional laboratories connected with State 
departments of education, colleges and universities in a geogra- 
phical area, and with various consortia and institutes which 
tackle problems of innovation. 

Bennis, Bonne and Chin(29) say about this approach: 

"The questions of how to get a fair trial and how to 
instal an innovation in an already going and crowded 
school system are ordinarily not built centrally into 
the strategy." 

The rationale behind this is that if an innovation can show 
that it can achieve what it is supposed to achieve, the consumer 
will adopt it. (Further developments In this area will be dis- 
cussed in the case cf Research for Better Schools, Ohapter III)(30). 

v) Utopian thinking as a strategy of change t 
In the last few years a number of projects have been set up to 
study the future of education; for example, the Eight-State 
Project(31) and the Europe Year 2000(32). In both public and 
private sirganisations futurology seems to have emerged as one 
approaoh to Innovation in education. 

Basically this approach builds ou present knowledge in an 
attempt to "forecast" the future. It implies that the future 
(which commonly is presented as "alternative futures") will be 
based on trends and tendencies which can be observed today. 

The underlying assumption behind the empirical-rational 
strategies is that research is "neutral" and "objective". This 
model of social science research is taken from the natural scien- 
ces, The model defines the researcher as an "observer"* Philo- 
sophically it is idealistic and closely related to positivism and 
classical liberalism (see Chapter VIl). 

Since the strategy by definition excludes the question of 
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values and ideologies and assumes an "objective" position» tho 
process of innovation can be defined as a ")aiowledge utilisation 
process". If "knowledge" were accepted and utilised in this sim- 
ple and direct manner i it would have tremendous impact. We know, 
however, that knowledge in the social sciences is not identical 
with power , since we know much more than we are able to put into 
practice. 

The definition of "empirical - lational" which is implied in 
the discussion above would be regarded as a rather narrow defini- 
tion by many researchers. Also, the approach seems to build on a 
''consensus-model'^ which is not necessarily the only basis for 
empirical-rational strategies* 

NORMATIVE-RE-EDUCATIVE STRATEGIES 

Normative-re-educative strategies of innovation develop from 
theories which can be traced back to work of Sigmund Freud, 
John Dewey, Kurt Lewin and others. Their basis is to regard as 
of central importance the question of how the client understands 
his problem. The problem of innovation is not a matter of supply- 
ing the appropriate technical information, but rather a matter of 
changing attitudes, skills, values and relationships. Change in 
attitudes is just as necessary as change in products. Acknow- 
ledging the client^ s value-system implies less manipulation from 
outside. Imiovation is defined as activating forces within the 
system to alter it. 

AvS we can see, these assumptions about human motivation dif- 
fer from those underlying the rational-empirical strategies. 
Bennis, Benne and C!hin(33) say about this: 

"These strategies build upon assumptions about human 
motivation different from those underlying the first. 
The rationality and intelligence of men are not denied* 
Patterns of action and practice are supported by socio- 
cultural norms and by commitments on the part of indi- 
viduals to these norths, Sociocultural norms are sup- 
ported by the attitude and value systems of individuals - 
normative outlooks which undergird their commitments. 
Change in a pattern of practice or action, according 
to this view, will occur only as the persons involved 
are brought to change their normative orientations to 
old patterns and develop commitments to new ones. And 
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changes in nonnatlve orientations involve changes in 
attitudes, values, skills, and significant relationehips , 
not just changes in knowledge, information or intellectual 
rationales for action and practice 

"Intelligence is social » rather than narrowly individual. 
Men are guided in their actions by socially funded and 
communicated meanings, norms and institutions, in brief, 
by a normative culture, At the personal level, men are 
guided by internalised meanings, habits and values. 
Changes, not alone in the rational informational equipment 
of men but at the pergonal level, in habits and values, 
as well as at the socio-cultural level, are alteratioue 
in normative structures and in institutionalised 
roles and relationships, as well as in cognitive and per- 
ceptual orientations." 

In normative-re-educative strategies a change agent works 
with the client. He bases his work on the behavioural sciences 
and his main concern is to identify and bring out into the open 
and take into account the attitudes, values and opinions of the 
client. According to this school of thought, the change agent 
seeks to avoid manipulation of the client by bringing the values 
of the client, along with his own, into the open, and by working 
through value-conflicts responsively . 

Bennis, Benne and Chin emphasize the involvement of the client 
in the innovation. It is assumed that the change agent must learn 
to operate collaboratively with the client in order to solve the 
client's problems. Non-conscious elements must be brought into 
consciousness, and the methods and concepts v/hioh are used are 
drawn from the behavioural sciences. Two ^'roups of strategies are 
mentioned by the authors: 

i) Improving the problem-solving capabilities of a system ; 
The stress here is on the potentiality of the client 
system to develop and institutionalise its own 
problem-solving structures and processes. 

ii ) Releasing and fostering growth in the persons who 
make up the system to be changed : Her'j the emphasis 
is on the person as the basic unit of any social 
organisation. It is believed that persons are capable 
of creative action if conditions are made favourable. 
Various methods have been designed to help people 
discover themselves as persons and commit themselves 
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to continuing personal growth in the various 
relationships of their lives* 

Emphasis has been placed recently on releasing creativity 
in persons, groups and organisations to cope with accelerated 
changes In modem living* 

Both these approaches believe that creativity may rise within 
human systems and does not have to be imported from outside as, 
for example, assumed in the rational-empirical approaches. 

Basically these strategies are not looked upon as a relation- 
ship between "knowledge" and somethin g; (or someone) to be changed 
(as in the empirical-rational strategies). On the contrary, the 
process is looked upon as a dialogue involving a client and a 
^'change agent". 

The normatlve-re-educative strategies build on an idealistic 
understanding of human beings and an optimistic assumption of the 
possibilities for meaningful changes initiated by the individual 
and through the individual. The effectiveness of the strategies 
is among other things based on the following assumptions: 

1) Changes start with the individual and his "attitudes" 

and not with the social structure in which he is living , 
A danger may be that the client easily accepts the 
"status quo" of his envlronxaent , and that the type of 
innovations which occur are merely minor alterations 
within a certain framework (which Is taken for granted). 

?) A change agent can operate in a "value vacuum". There 
is a danger that he may play a "social engineer" role. 
In some approaches, however, the values of the change 
agent are made explicit, 

■5) Changes can happen without any change in pow*er or 

subsequently any change In power relationships between 
individuals and groups. 

4) The basis for meaningful changes is consensus between 
different interest groups in the system. 

POTOR- COERCIVE STRATEGIES ( Political-administrative otratefiies ) 

The imposition of power alters the conditions within which othei 
people act by limiting the alternatives or by shaping the conse- 
quences of their acts. For the European tradition, at least, it 
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is quite clear that power-coercive strategies, or maybe political" 
administrative 9trategies ( 34 ) i are the best-known ways in which 
educational systems have been developed and regulated. To what 
extent these strategies have been taken for granted in an histo- 
rical and social climate where authoritarian leadership was accep- 
ted as the only leadership style, cannot \e judged. It may be 
suggested as a hypothesis that rational and empirical approaches 
and normative-re^educative approaches reflect mainly the value 
systems which are commonly shared in some parts of our culture 
today. Still, political-administrative strategies are very fre- 
quently used, both for control and for reshaping the educational 
systems , 

About this approach Bennis, Benne and Chin(35) say: 

"It is not the use of power, in the sense of influence 
by one person upon another or by one group upon another, 
which distinguishes this family of strategies from those 
already discussed. Power is an ingredient of all human • 
action . ^' 

They see the differences rather in the ingredients of power upon 
which the strategies of change depend, and the ways in which power 
is generated and applied in processes of effecting change. 

As further emphasized by Bennis, Benne and Chin, the rational- 
empirical strategies also depend on power. Information or new 
knowledge is in itself potential power. The flow of information 
goes from men who know to men who don't know. Noi-mative re- 
educative strategies do not deny the importance of knowledge as a 
source of power. In general, however, the political-administrative 
strategies emphasize political, legal, administrative and economic 
power as the main source of overall power. Other coercive strate- 
gies emphasize the use of moral power, sentiment, guilt and shame 
as legitimate. 

Educational systems have been accustomed to the use of 
political-administrative strategies in a variety of ways. Laws 
have been passed against certain activities or ensuring others, 
social interaction is controlled b^ school regulations, econonic 
power is used towards certain ends, for example, as support to one 
part of a curriculum and not to another. 

More specifically Bennis, Benne and Chin mention the follow- 
ing sub-strategies: 

i) Strategies of non-violence ; This has been and still is 
one of the main strategies of minority groups for changing the 
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conditions [Schools also have seen this strategy developed by 
students in recent years. 

ii) Use of political institutions to achieve change ; 
Political power has played an important part in all institutional 
life and will probably continue to do so. In education this has 
been very much the case, in particular where majority votes have 
been used to Introduce changes into the system, 

Those educational systems which still rely on administrative 
and legal processes as the only basis for innovation, experience 
the difficulties of getting these actually working in the system. 
The process of re-educating persons who will have to behave in 
different ways if the innovation is to be effective, has to be 
undertaken, The innovation often requires new knowledge, new 
skills, new attitudes and new value orientations. It may require 
changes in norms, roles and relationships. These cannot be dealt 
with in a coercive way. 

There are clear differences in the processes of formulation 
adoption and implementation of innovations as discussed earlier 
in this chapter, 

ill) Changing..through the recomposition and manipulation 
of power elites : Innovations, as seen by those using this stra- 
tegy, cannot be achieved through consensuSi but will always be 
achieved through conflict? and power redistribution. 

Iv) Political-administrative related strategies ; In 
education coercive strategies have been used for a number of pur- 
poses. The use of selection procedures, both for teachers and 
students, can be looked upon partly as an administrative strategy. 
Reward and punishment systems for teachers as well as students is 
another variant of such a strategy. The use of grants as w^ll as 
the re-allocation of resources has a power coercive effect on 
behaviour and in the teaching-learning process, 

There is one distinct difference between the political- 
administrative strategies and the others described above. The 
ideologies and value differences between interest groups are ex- 
posed by the open use of power. Real change is seen as a redis- 
tribution of power, and the subjective position of any viewpoint 
is not hidden. 

We see two major problems in this position. Certainly there 
ar^ differences of interests and in the use of power in education 
as in all other human institutions. However, concentration on 
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the dlfferoncee between interest groups In the struggle for al* 
teratlons in power distribution might divert enex^gy from other 
important problems, We take the position that differences in in- 
terests can best be understood as different relationships to the 
material structure In society and its reward system. Alterations 
in power inside the educational system will probably not alter 
the basic problems which are coninon to virtually all individuals 
working in this systeoi. 

The second problem which arises with the political-adminis- 
trative strategies is the lack of coherence between intention and 
reality. The strategies indicate procedures fo^^ the formulation 
and adoption of innovations r but we are left with problems con- 
ceding the iroj>lementation of these policies. 

In this study we shall try to analyse the case studies in 
the light of these three main strategy orientations. As we have 
already indicated* a specific approach to innovation cannot be 
described as e ither empirical-rational or normat ive-re-educative i 
or politlcal-adrainistrative . but rather as more or less influenced 
by all three strategies, depending partly on which stage of the 
process we are discussing. 

A KOBEL FOR TKK TKNOVATION PROCESS 

Mos^ of the studies we referred to at the beginning of this 
chapter have tried to distinguish the critical elements in the 
process of innovation. Since they have often focused on particu- 
lar innovative projects and less often on macro-changes in a 
complex social system > the models have stressed factors such as 
stages in the planning, development and implementation of a certain 
project, relationships between the innovators and their environ- 
ment, different roles in the process (leadership, change agent, 
evaluator. etc.)* and barriers to the introduction and implemen- 
tation of the innovation. 

Nearly all these models fall either into an empirical -rational 
strategy or a normative-re-educative strategy. In fact they do 
not differ much either in philosophical orientation or in prac- 
tical description. One might call these attempts the problem- 
solving approac h. We will present some of the most useful for 
our purpose, and later propose a model for the innovation process 
for further analysis in this volume. 

The texTQ "model" is not used in any strict sense in this 
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context. It would probably be better to call it approach rather 
than model. The difference between a model and a strategy is that 
the model focueeo only on the nece^jtgfy steps to be undertaken in 
the process regardless of the environment, while the strategy in- 
cludes both the steps to be undertaken in the process and also 
the complex considerations and activities which are linked to the 
management of this process with its internal and external con- 
straints. 

Models for innovations as found in the literature are for 
the most part either broad generalisations on such a high level 
that they have little direct value for our understanding of 
strategies, or they are very much '^micro-oriented'^ and concerned 
with specific social factors affected by change. In most cases 
this orientation is concemed with a "theory into practice" model, 
with the assumption that the;e is an orderly process from research 
to development and to its practical use. 

It might be appropriate to quote William McClelland(36) in 
his review of existing change models: 

^'It is premature to do more than wish for a general 
model, let alone a general theory of change and changing* 
Accordingly, researchers have developed a variety of sub- 
system models, each of which deals with some aspect of 
the change process or with some specific setting. Quite 
understandably they vary widely in comprehensiveness, 
complexity and elegance." 

We shall give two examples of models that are of a broad 
general nature but which in many ways give a philosophical orien- 
tation to the more process-oriented models which we shall describe 
below. 

Bennis(37) identifies three general classes of change models: 

i) Kquilibriura models ; The target here is a 

defensive social structure* The mechanisms 
they utilise involve tension release through 
anxiety reduction and their goal is a conflict- 
free social structure, 

ii) Organic models i The target is problem- 
solving activities. Mechanisms involve power 
redistribution and conflict resolution, and 
their goal is team management. 

iii) Development models : The target is interpersonal 
competence. The mechanisms they utilise are 
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transformation of values and their goal is 
authentic relationships. 

Chin(38) finds four different classes of change models, 
Three are much the same as those identified by Bennis, namely 
" systema and component models " , '^ organic system models " and 
'^development models''. He adds a fourth category called " Inter- 
system models ". In this latter category the changes do not aim 
at a new equilibrium, but rather at a state of dynamic dialogue 
between interest groups. 

Many other authors have developed process-oriented models 
for change in social systems, Many models focus on the relation- 
ship between a change agent and client system. The Lippltt-Watson- 
Westley(39) model has the following stages: 

i) The development of a need for change; 

ii) The establishment of a change relationship; 

iii) The clarification or diagnosis of the client 
system' s problem; 

iv) The examination of alternative routes and 

goals, establishing goals and intentions of 
action? 

v) The transformation of intentions into actual 
change efforts; 

vi) The generalisation and stabilization of change; 

vli) Achieving a terminal relationship. 

Similar models have also been developed by Buchanan(40) and, 
to a certain extent by Caldwell(4l) , Clark and Guba(42), and 
Havelock(43) . 

Havelock(44) has also proposed a "linkage" model in which 
sub-systems of research, development, practice and consumption are 
connected to one another by two-way influence and dialogue on both 
needs and solutions. In Flavelock's model, successful innovation 
depends on the ability of both user groups and resource groups to 
understand each other and co-ordinate their behaviour for common 
goals . 

Goodlad and his associates ( 45) currently are developing a 
change model focused at the level of the local school. It assumes 
the school as a whole as an organic unit for change(46), involving 
the principal, teachers, parents » children and the immediate 
service community. The intent is to have the individual school 
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become a "self- renewing institution" through a process which the-y 
refer to as DDAE; dialogue* decision-making, action, evaluation 
and then repetition of the cycle. However, in recognition of the 
fact that change is a lonely process, often resulting in alienation 
froi:i their peers of thof:e who are endeavouring to change, the in- 
dividual school is then linked up in what Goodlad and his asso- 
ciates refer to as "the League of Co-operating Schools". The in- 
tent here is to build a new social system with a new set of pur- 
poses, activities, rewards, ard the like, sufficiently strong to 
offset the conservative social system of which the school is a 
part . 

All the nodels presented are in some way or another concerned 
with how changes come about. But is it possible to ti^eat the 
how -Quest ion separately without considering why changes should 
"or.e abo'.it, and in what direction the changes are intended to 
bring us'. 

A'hen we introduce these dimensions we are immediately con- 
fr'^nteii by a pol i 1 1 cal problem. Models which build on an assump- 
tion .f neutral i ty i rational itv and consensus about change are, 
in our view, unrealistic. The consequence of a non-political 
standpoint is not a '*professionalisation" of the matter, but 
rather to veil the realities of any change or innovation. 

Thir question is directly linked with the question of interest 
groups . Cur observations make it quite clear that any innovation 
>f any substance and meani'ig would involve confl ic t s , and the pro- 
cess of innovation can only be understood as a process in which 
different interests, valv.es and privileges are at stake. 

A FPOCKra-OhlENTKP MODEL OF INNOVATION 

The 17 case studies conducted in the present project are des- 
criptions of innovations as they occur in 17 institutions at the 
central, regional or school level. For our purpose therefore we 
have choser. a process -oriented innovation model, closely related to 
some of the models mentioned above. In doing so, however, as a 
point of departure we are fully aware of the inadequacies of such 
a model to explain more than internal processes in an innovation 
pro.jec t . It is our main task to relate our findings to overall 
strategies for innovation (see below). 

We shall describe the following steps in our process model: 

i) Problem identification and definition; 
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This question is directly linked with the question of interest 
groups . Our observations make it quite clear that any innovation 
of any substance and meaning would involve conflicts , and the pro- 
cess of innovation can only be understood as a process in which 
different interests, values and privileges are at stake. 

A PROCKSS-ORIENTKD MODEL OF INNOVATION 

The 17 case studies conducted in the present project are des- 
criptions of innovations as they occur in 17 institutions at the 
central, regional or school level. For our purpose therefore we 
have chosen a pr ocess -oriented innovation model, closely related to 
some of the models mentioned above. In doing so, however, as a 
point of departure we are fully aware of the inadequacies of such 
a model to explain more than internal processes in an innovation 
project . It is our main task to relate our findings to overall 
strategies for innovation (see below). 

We shall describe the following steps in our process model: 

1) Problem identification and definition; 
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ii) 


Innovation plaJinlng; 


iii) 


Innovation programming and development 


iv) 


Experimentation; 


v) 


Evaliaation and revision; 


vi) 


Dissemination and production,' 


vil) 


Implementation, 



We shall refer to this model later in this volume as the 
Plannlng-Researt^h-Development- and-Dif fusion model (P-R-B-D model). 
We co^'d have chosen alternative variations of the steps, A 
similar model, however, has been evaluated aa adequate in recent 
workshops organised by CERI (Cambridge 1969)(47) (and Leiden 1970) 
(48) and we believe that it reflects the steps which are most 
commonly accepted as relevant to the innovation process. 

OBJECTTVKS FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 

The objectives of this study are to use the 17 case studies 
as a basis for a general discussion of the process of innovation 
in education, and in particular to explore the following problems: 

I . The relevance of the P*R-D~D model in educational 
innovations 

The model builds upon the following assuraptione: 

a) The process is a rational pi'ocesa; 

b) The process is a planned and sequential process; 

c) Consensus concerning objectives is a precondition 
for action. 

Task No. 1 ; to analyse to what extent i and under what 
circumstances these conditions exist in our cases of 
innovation - 

The model does not differentiate between different types of 
Innovation . 

Task ?io 2: to analyse to what extent and under what 
circumstances different types of innovation are ^^processed" 
acc ordinate the model . 

The model, like most of the others in the literature, does 
not take authority structures and decision-making structures into 
account. The educational system, being a large organisation, is 
planned and controlled by an administration which usually is 
hierarchical in structure. In our study we are particularly 
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interested in tho question of how the participation of different 
interest groupa (professional groups, students, laymen) influence 
the direction of change as well as the process. 

Task No> 3 : to analyse the effects on the innovation 
process and on the direction of change of participation of 
different Inter e st groups in decision-making . 
The model docs not take personnel pol icles into account. 
We should particularly like to see, if possible, the effects of 
different recruitment policies and reward systems. Leadership 
in the innovation process will also "be analysed. 

Task No« /i ? to analyse the effects of different personnel 
policies, and in particular analyse the role of leadership 
at the different Institutional levels , 
n Alternative strategies in educational innovations 
The above-mentioned tasks are based on the assumption that 
the most common model for educational innovation in the countries 
studied, the P-R-D-D model, is inadequate in relation to certain 
types of innovations (see typology page s 139-4 f) , but is effective 
in explaining the process under certain circumstances. 

Research in education is not necessarily related to the 
P-R-D-D model, Tn the light of the data from the case studies 
a general discussion of alternative roles of research as a stra- 
tegy for educational innovation will be discussed. 

Task No, 5 : to discuss alternative roles of research as a 
strategy or as part of other strategies In educational 
innovation . 

Political bodies, C8nt-^,1 or local, have always played an 
important part in the reform of education. These bodies, their 
functions and their relationship to adrranlstrative bodies, have 
not been the object of our study. The importance of their func- 
tions, however, is still a topic for discussion as fai' as these 
functions influence the work of the institutions studied. We are 
particularly interested in the role which political decision- 
making has in different types of innovation and Its relationship 
to research. 

Task No, 6 ; to analyse the influence of political decision- 
making on the process of innovation (in each of our fo\ir 
categories of innovation), and in particular the relation- 
ship between research and political decision-making . 
We shall make the assumption that ^' the process of innovation" 
is not one type of process , but that this process as it occurs in 
different parts of the educational system has many facets and may 
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even be looked upon as different processes. If this assumption is 
valid, different individual roles may be performed fit different 
levels of the system» and the different adminietrativi levels may 
perform different functions in the process (see Chapter VIIl). 

Task ffo. 7 : to evaluate and compare the process of Innovation ' 
as it can be studied at different administrative levels, of the 
educational systemj and possibly to identify the different 
roles and salient functions in the process > 
The case studies have not been evaluative in the sense of 
assessing the effects of different innovations throughout the 
educational system* With our constraints in this study (see 
Chapter T) such an endeavour would not have been practicable. 
The 17 case studies, however, have described In some detail about 
100 different innovations. In a number of cases, references have 
been given to national evaluation reports on other relevant 
material. We have not been interested in a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the Innovations Qtudie d, for in our opinion this Is not 
necessary for the kind of analysis we are doing. We are, however, 
interested in the various barriers and unintended effects which 
have bsen reported. In our attempt to analyse these effects we 
have tried to draw some general conclusions about the present 
situation in educational innovation. 

Task Wo. 6 ; to analyse various unintended effects and 
their implications for educational reform. 
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Chapter III 

CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS FOR EDUOATIONAL INNOVATION 



Having established, in the previous chapters, the definitions 
of the various teims which we propose to use> we are now in a posi- 
tion to review the reports which have been gathered in this study 
of innovation. Kach of the three levels of innovation - the cen- 
tral, regional (Chapter IV) and school levels (Chapter V) will be 
considered separately. At each level, from the reports which have 
been submitted by the various researchers* we shall examine cer- 
tain aspects in the descriptions of each of the institutions, in 
an attempt to identify cominon or contrasting features. 

The framework which will be used in Chapters III-V for this 
analysis (or synthesis, in that it seeks to bring the various 
reports together) is as follows: first, an analysis of institu - 
tional characteristics , the origin of the institutions, the sta- 
tutory powers, their objectives and their administrative context; 
second, the type of innovations to which they give priority; and 
the process of innovation which they favour. 

The types of innovation are classified by the categories of 
innovation described in pagesf^ 39-41 (l, Objectives; 2, Organisa- 
tion; 3i Roles; 4, Curriculum). 

The process of innovation is first related to the P-R-D-D ' 
model described on pages , 54-55. Specifically it these chapters 
the assui-nptions underlying the model will be studied (Task No. 1., 
p.^5')» a;id the relationship between types of innovation and pro - 
cesses , (Task No. 2, 'pp. 5.5-56). 

Having studied the processes and their management we shall 
analyse the institutions within our framework of pol itical/adraini- 
strative-normative/re-educative- and empirical/rational strategies 
for educational innovation. 

In our analysis of the central institutions in this chapter 
in particular we shall review their comnion characteristics and 
differences under the following headings: 

* See Annex I . 
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1 ) How woj'ij Owy oi'Gated ? 

(by poll tioal bcni lea » jjro fees ional bodies, non- 
educational national or local interest groups) 

?) What ia theiiy formal relation to tho educational system ? 

(pol i tical/admini a trative decision making, finance, 
administration » project policies) 

'5 ) Vhat do they see as their priorities ? 

(objectivea, type of innovation, developtnent and/or 
dissemination) 

4) What processes and strategics do they employ ? 

RESKAKCH FOR HKTTKR SCHOOLS, INCORPORATED (RBS) 

Durin^:: the late 1950s and in the 1960s the United States 
experienced a wide range of educational innovative activities, in 
particular involvin^^ ourriculuia changes. The National Defense 
ilducation Act of 1958 provided for many of the "innovative curri- 
culum packages^' that were produced in the 1960s. Ovsiew(4>9) says 
that '^a quick adoption by school district^^ Ol these new programmes 
was the cer^aiii proof that the school districts were desperate for 
.-tny new educational product that appeared to have fundamental sub- 
stantive value". This is of interest, in particular, in that the 
new developments were centrally planned and developed products, 
while the former tradition had been that the local school dis- 
tricts through curriculum committees could determine their own 
curricula. 

The background was therefore favourable for the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA), by vhich Federal money 
was given to innovative programmes throughout the whole nation. 
In particular, Titlf^ IV of KSKA provided financial support for the 
creation of 20 regional educational laboratories, along with 10 
educational research and development centres. Some of the former 
have since been phased out(50). The Research for Better Schools 
was one of the regional laboratories established through these 
provisions . 

The concept of the Regional Educational Research Laboratory 
was not completely clear when it was written into law, but the 
laboratory was intended a& a lirik between research and development 
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centres and aoh)ol ilt8tricts» The region which Research for 
Better Schools, Incorporated (RbS) vas to serve included a 15- 
county section of southeastern Pennsylvania > the southern half 
of New Jersey and all of Delaware* 

The misoion of RBS was originally stated in a question form; 
"How can educational institutions produce and offer the scope, 
sequence and variety of instructional experiences which are truly 
suitable to the total range of aV)ilities and requirements of stu- 
dents?" The task of RBS was therefore to construct an organisa- 
tion that could test and develop potential research products and 
dissominate them to school districts sind schools, 

RBS has no formal links with the Federal Goveinment or with 
the State or local authorities - that is no statutory links. It 
is a non-profit organisation receiving its funds from federal 
sources end private grants, and has to co-operate with both fede- 
ral, state and local Agencies to get products developed and dis- 
yeminated, RBS is headed by a Regional Congress and a Board of 
Directors, representing federal, state, local and university 
interests, 

INNOVATIONS AND PROGKSSES 

The greatest proportion of work , undertaken by RBS falls into 
the categoi^y of curriculum development (category 4) (51)* There 
are two programmes in RBS directly related to curriculum, i.e. 
Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) and Humanising Learning 
Programme (HLP). 

The IFI programme was originally developed at the Learning 
Research and Development Center (LRDO) in Pittsburgh, Since 1966 
RBS has so far invested about 6 million federal dollarr, in speci- 
fic development of the IPI. Ovsiew(52) says about the project: 

"i\s purpose is to permit the school (so far only the ele- 
mentary school) to operate a program of instruction which is 
modifiable to suit the learning needs and characteristics of 
each pupil. ^' 

"The teai;her judgments are made on the basis of continuous, 
objective, recorded analysis of pupil progress which teachers 
use in their daily planning for each child*" 

IPI has been developed, evaluated and revised several times 
since 1966 and is now diffused to thousands of classrooms through- 
out the whole of the United States* 
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The Humanifllnij Learning Programme (HLP) is an attempt to con- 
struct a curriculum through which children may learn certain 
skills which schools have rarely attempted to teach directly(55) • 

"1. Intellectual skills, the higher order cognitive skills, 
beyond memory. 

2, Social skills, the interpersonal and humaj; communica- 
tion skills. 

3. Emotional skills, the affective skills, such as self- 
awareness and self- fulfillment, " 

The project concentrates on questions like 

"What are th^ content aspects of teaching others how to 
think - not the psychology or theory of how we think, but 
the skills themselves?" 

"What kinds of learnings about inter-personal relationships 
are useful to children; for that matter, to anybody?" 

"What kinds of learnings about feelings and attitudes can 
be fruitfully taught?" 

The product HLP is largely a self-instructional curriculum, 
almost entirely independent of instruction by the teacher and 
using several media including print, audio-visual tape and other 
visual devices. The product is not yet ready for definitive 
evaluation but it is clear that the curriculum has potential for 
actual use in classrooms* 

A very different project in RBS is the Administering for 
Change Programme (ACP). This innovation fits into our category 2, 
i.e. "innovations mainly concerned with the organisation and 
administration of the educational system". Rather than focus on 
the development of material, this programme is trying to work out 
better management models for individual schools and school dis- 
tricts. There were a number of reasons for developing A0P(54): 
i) innovative educational ideas and products have very 
slowly been taken up by the schools themselves; 
ii) school systems very seldom invent and develop their 
own alternatives; 
iii) the school administration always has to keep the 
balance between conflicting demands which make it 
difficult to invent and develop new solutions; 
iv) shortage of money makes innovation difficult at the 
school level; 
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v) schools in the United States are independent and there- 
fore the diffusion process between schools is slowj 
vi) teachers have never been mainly a change agent - they 
have rather been controllers of educational change; 
vli) few schools have maintained a structure for planning 
and have instead used ad hoc arrajigeii^^jnts ; 
viii) major planning techniques are all of very recent 
development. 

The ACP began with the systematic collection and interpreta- 
tion of a knowledge base(55). The plan of ACP can be explained 
through a change continuum theory as a way of viewing and measur- 
ing the existing change capability of local school districts(56)J 

*'The change continuum theory embraces conceptualisation 
of the change capability of local school districts, develop- 
ment of Instrumentation for measuring change capability, 
development of alternative school district change profiles, 
and prescription of change stategies for each of the profile 
groups. The reasoning behind this activity is that there is 
currently no tested means of measuring the extent to which 
school districts are capable of making cheuiges," 

The major task of ACP is to help school districts develop 
planning procedures for making comprehensive plems. According to 
Ovsiew, ACP "is the most ambitious and most revolutionary of the 
RBS programs". 

The p rocess of innovation can be identified according to the 
model outlined on pages 54-55^of this volu:ne(57): in fact, we 
find in our analysis that no other central institution fits so 
well into this plstnning model. This is o, course not surprising 
since the laboratories, and possibly RBS in particular, had been 
looked upon as a prototype of a "P-R-D-D institution". 0v3iew(58) 
has characterised the principles underlying IPI, which to a large 
extent reflects this process: 

"1) Detailed specification of educational objectives, 

2) Organization of methods and materials to attain these 
objectives, including a variety of paths for attaining 
mastery of any objective, 

3) A procedure for the diagnosis of pupil attainment stated 
in terms of educational objectives. 

4) Individual daily evaluation and guidance for each pupil, 
including a system for prescribing the specific learning 
task each pupil is ready to undertake. 
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•5) Provision for monltorine of pupil performance in order 
to infot'fn both tho pupil tind the teacher of progress 
toward an objective, and 

6) Continual evaluation and strengthening of curriculum and 
instructional pj-ooedureo ♦ " 

How is this model working in practice? When tho RBS started 
to construct its programme one of the major planning difficulties 
was obviously an agreemejit about priorities or a probleiu identi- 
fication and definition that would clarify what the priorities 
should be for the programme. 

For many reasons this was very difficult: 

\) The educational needs of the region were so complex that 
an inventory of them only complicated the choice of pro- 
gramme. No area of education did not appear to need 
innovative programmes, 
2) There were no criteria available for deciding priorities 

among so many needs. 
'5) With the specific purpose of a laboratory, the innova- 
tors were uncertain whether they should develop a com- 
pletely new project or diffuse the existing innovative 
programme which had acceptable characteristics. 
In the Identification of problems and needs, RBS therefore 
found itself in a very difficult and conflicting situation. The 
Office of Education (Washington, D,C.) had required an inventory 
of needs to be included with the planning document on which the 
first funding was based. At the same time pressure was building 
up to provide service for the schools. Ovsiew(59) comments: 

"Importunings from the field had to be resisted. Whatever 
integrity the laboratories could clalfij: whatever worthwhile-^ 
mission could be accomplished with their modest budgets, 
depended on using their money and talents to develop 
substantive inventions". 

In many ways it would be correct to say that RBS itself ini- 
tiated its programme, though only after full discussion of present 
educational needs and priorities. The organisation went through 
a planning period that allowed for the full use of the advantages 
of conflict. In particular, these conflicts arose from the dif- 
ferent expectations the community had, and the RBS staff had, 
about its mission. The school system perceived RBS as a new ser- 
vice agency from which it could obtain help with urgent needs. 
RBS, however, looked upon its mission as something more than "do 
something - anything - now". They saw their mission as planning 
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a new curriculum for the future. 

In the plannirig procoso there was no relationship to an over- 
all educational planning procedurep since RBS is independent of 
any educational structure. Obviously alpo there was no direct 
relationship to a political process. The planning process was 
therefore at another level, i.e. on the planning of the develop- 
ment of products to fit a new curriculum. 

As stated above, RBS took over the IPI from LRDO in Pittsburgh. 
That organisation was more concerned with basic .research than 
development, whereas RBS was more concerned with development-field 
tests and disseiiination of products. It seemed , therefore , that 
an ideal link could be developed between LRDC and RBS. 

There were a number of planning problems such as the instal- 
lation costs of IPI, teacher in-service training, lack of manage- 
ment skills, further curricular development of IPI, and material 
production. The most important pleinning problem, however, was 
that no one in 1966 could imagine what the size of this total 
IPI Job would be. There was no evident parallel to its develop- 
ment. 

The RBS staff looked upon its task as one in which organised 
research and development would come into operation through a 
systematic P-R-D-D process. The concept of development was pro- 
bably less clear than it would seem. 

The process used for the development of HLP is illustrated in 
Figure I (see below). RBS seems to be a pioneer in this process 
and has probably concentrated more on the creation and development 
of products than on anything else. 

When this has been said it must be stated also that the dis- 
semination, production and implementation process is very well 
managed through the RBS enterprise* The whole dissemination pro- 
cess is planned from the very beginning. The most important ele- 
ment of the IPI implementation model is that IPI principals were 
prepared to exercise close leadership and supervision over the pro- 
gramme. The training of principals, therefore, was the key stra- 
tegy which the RBS staff used. The principals, on the other hand, 
trained their own teachers not just for a small preparatory period 
but continuously throughout the school year. The principal learns 
how planning works in the IPI system and he plsins with teachers at 
least cnce a week. He hires teacher aides and trains them and he 
also studies the progress of children and organises materials. He 
is responsible for managing a system of instruction from beginning 
to end. 

Quite early it was clear that much greater effort and 
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rojuur',eij would t^; fn-ftlL-d in the diffusion proceed. Diffusion ic 
neither automatiw^, noi' ul i-liupli.' at' the act of adoption. In addi- 
tion there is a responsibility to help the adoptei't: to undent tand 
ajid use the product properly. 

IPI ha:j n.'W J luM i.'h^'d a i-tr .a^. rAttry.vi in the U.S.A., indeed 
so atron^; that it it} difficult to control it(b(')« 

The above description fr^ivrc an indication ol' a systematic 
and planned research anti development effort which, to a lar^^e 
extent, i t:> following the model we have outlined before. There 
are, however, some major exceptioHL'. to thi<o model, i.e.: 

1) The procoL-L- of RI^.S, probcxbly bocaiii'e ..f it.^- lack of 

formal relationships to the educational system, is not 
linked to a problem identification process related to 
the ^ichojls themselves. 
:') The tuannin^ pi'ocess is not I'elated to ;tn overall plan- 
ning' t.y the decision makei's of the educational system to 
the f uture of their syster:is. The plaiinin^j; ,^ f RBS is 
th«-r--fort : 

a) if. k«.'d to F'ibD'c .'Wn inden 1 1 f icat i on '.'t' needs; 

b ) s t; d on P I.^.o ' un d t ; v s t an d i n c ^ ' 1' how t h e- s c ho o 1 s 
s.h.)uld lo.ik in the futurt;. 

The pr j^^ess is typical for tliO liLP and the IPl pro^;ramme, 
tut not sw typical i'or the AC P. It is too eariy to say 
what the pi'oCLvs will lock like when it is as far deve- 
loped as the IPI . 
4) Sini:e KBS is not foi'T.ally linked to a political 

ae: i si on-Tiak in^' pi'ocess the effects of its activities 
can be Judf^^ed only i-y th.e acceptanc^^ (j r I'ejectioi: oi' its 
products whenever they are imp! >?:!u;n t<Hi classi'oom 
s i l';a t i ..Tis not supei'vised by Hb^J. The lark o 1' I'oi'mal 
p/l.tical and administrative c^nti-ul, therefore, delays 
the process of "inf .yr:.'Kil evaluation" which o^hor msti- 
tutijns «;an moi'<: easily benefit from. The Rb^ activi- 
ties, and tilt' values undri'ly in^^ 'Mnti'ally researched and 
developed loar'niiit^ systems, can Lest be assessed in the 
implementation statue. 

THE NEW JKI^oKY ^^TATE EDUCATION DEPAHTNI1:TJT» BlVimoN OP RESEARCH, 
PLANNING AND EVALUATION (RPK) 

Between 1 :^oO and Vj^// tho' New Jersey popuJation inci'eaced by 
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resources would Ic nuedoii In the diffusion process, Diffusion is 
neither automatic^ nor as tilmple as the act of adoption. In addi- 
tion there is a responsibility to help the adopters to understand 
and use the product properly. 

IPI has now e0tabli{3hed a ^Jtront' market in the U.S. A. , indeed 
ao strong that it ie difficult to control it(60), 

The above description gives an indication of a systematic 
and planned research and development effort whiuh» to a large 
extent, is following the model we have outlined before, There 
are, however, some major exceptions to this model, i.e.; 

1) The process of RBS» probably because of its lack of 
formal relationships to the educational system, is not 
linked to a problem identification process related to 
the schools themselves. 

2) The planning process is not related to an overall plan- 
ning by the decision makers of the educational system to 
the future of their systems. The planning of RBS is 
therefore: 

a) linked to RBS's own indent! fication of needs; 

b) based on RBS's understanding of how the schools 
should look in the future. 

3) The process is typical for the HLP and the IPI progranune, 
but not so typical for the ACP. It is too early to say 
what the process will look like when it is as far deve- 
loped as the IPX. 

4) Since RBS is not formally linked to a political 
decision-making process the effects of its activities 
can be judged only by the acceptance or rejection of its 
products whenever they are implenjentcd in classroom 
situations not supervised by RBS. The lack of formal 
political and adminictrative control, therefore, delays 
the process of "informal evaluation^' which other insti- 
tutions can more easily benefit from. The RBS activi- 
ties, and the values underlying centrally researched and 
developed learning systems, can best be assessed in the 
implementation stage. 

THE NEW JERSEY STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S DIVISION OF RESEARCH, 
PIANNJNO AND EVAIUATION (RPE) 

Between 1960 and 1967 the New Jersey population increased by 
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more than per cent. The growth rate of the State exceeds 

that of the nation aa a whole by almost 50 per cent. This rapid 
growth has had a significant irapact'upon the State's school sys- 
tems which must enrol 40-50,000 additional children annually, 

Tho fact that New Jersey is one of the nation's most urbani- 
sed States created major educational problems for New Jersey's 
larger cities. These cities also have the greatest concentration 
of the poor. As U8dan(61) says, "the number of unprivileged 
children in urban areas continues to grow as the poor, by neces- 
sity, are compelled to dwell in densely populated areas to obtain 
needed housing and mass transportation facilities". And just in 
these areas additional dollars for education are hard to raise. 
In addition the southern parts of the State are extremely rural, 
give work to migrant workers from the South, and have a number of 
specific educational problems. 

Despite its relative wealth, the State has for a long time 
failed to support education adequately. In 1968 New Jersey 
ranked 49th in State and local expenditures for all levels of 
education, calculated as a percentage of total personal income. 

This combination of rapid growth, urban problems and lack of 
educational finance has created severe problems in education in 
New Jersey. In particular, the tradition of "localism" in New 
Jersey politics has served to break the escalation of State power 
and has kept State taxes and services at the minimum. 

This, very briefly and obviously inadequately, is the back- 
ground for the creation of a division for research, planning and 
evaluation (RPB), at the State Education Department, RPB was 
looked upon by the commissioner as an important instrument in the 
creation, development and dissemination of educational change. 

The creation of RPE was directly initiated by the new com- 
missioner who was looked upon as a radical reformer, with his main 
interest toward improvement of urban education. Although educa- 
tors in New Jersey, in particular represented through their asso- 
ciation (NJEA), looked upon the commissioner with scepticism and 
even hostility, the creation of RPE was not resented by these 
groups. Inside the State Education Department, however, some 
uneasiness was apparent since the new division obviously could be 
looked upon as a threat to theix* work. 

The objective of RPE has been to serve as the initiator of 
change. It was seen as an agency that would develop new program- 
mes cind, once they were under way, transfer them to operational 
units elsewhere in the department or through local agencies. A 
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major motivation behind the RPK waa to cut acroos the rigidly 
organised educational departneiit and provide co-ordinated approa- 
ches to the solution of educational problems, a form of liaison 
which was badly needed in the New Jersey Education Department. 

The RPE was set up with four offices: one for planning, 
another for prograraae development, a third for programme evalua- 
tion and a fourth for research and development. The department 
was organised under the' responsibility of one Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Education, who was looked upon by the commissioner as 
an imaginative and vigorous person, well fitted for a Job with 
the main purpose of questioning educational orthodoxy and creating 
alternative practices. 

The Department had no available funds for the new division* 
The commissioner and "^is assistant, however, have been able to 
get federal and private grants for all their major projects. 
Increasingly the Department is now able to finance projects 
through its own budget. 

INNOVATIONS AND PROCESSES 

In assessing the activities and strategies used by RPE in 
New Jersey one is faced with the striking contrast between this 
innovation process and the one going on in the Research for 
Better Schools. 

1) The RBS is, as indicated above, not formally connected 
with any state or local decision-making process. RPE» 
on the other hand, is closely linked with political 
decision-making directly related to the State Commis- 
sioner for Education. 

2) While RBS chooses not to act according to immediate 
needs RPE has focused mainly on the present and urgent 
needs of the State's educational system; in particular, 
the problems of the urban areas. 

3) The RPE strategy for innovation has so far paid little 
attention to a strict P-R-D-D. model. A very different 
type closely related to a political-administrative 
strategy, using research only very marginally in the 
efforts, is reflected in the case study by Usdan(62). 

4) RBS uses mainly in-house experts for the development 
work. RPE, on the other hand, uses practitioners, drawn 
mainly from school districts and other State departments, 
in the development work. 
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b) Aluo, thorc are few similarities in the type of products 
from KbS and HPK. 

When one looks upon the type of innovations which are initia- 
ted and majiaged from RPE, one is struck by the wide variety of 
activities going on. 

Category I {objectives, functions) 

The ultimate goal of all the major innovative programmes in 
New Jersey is to improve the educational situation of particular 
groups (e.g. socially disadvantaged groups). A typical example 
of this activity is the Model Pities Proi;raramc (initiated by the 
Federal (iovernment) which, probably more tham any other of the 
division's activities, reflects the priorities in the New Jersey 
Educational Department. The project is a comprehensive attempt 
to "improve the quality of life*' in the neighbourhoods of several 
cities in New Jersey with urgent urban problems. Co-operation 
has been established with local city administration agencies - an 
arm of the city government - and with the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) where most of the funds come 
from. The activities are based on field and development work 
closely related to urban educational problems, and a number of 
experts and field consultants are attached to the project. A 
wide range of problems, ranging from general problems such as 
funding, creation of innovation projects and the reform of exis- 
ting educational practices, is attacked. About $3i million per 
year are used in this project and more than 50 different sub- 
pro jects are under way (for example, day-care family enrichment 
centres, summer enrichment programmes, career and college service 
programiiies f community guidance programmes, kindergarten demon- 
stration and tutorial programmes, classroom innovation projects, 
staff development programmes, mother-child home programmes, etc.)* 

CateRpr^ 2 (organisation and administration) 

Great emphasis has also been placed on helping local school 
districts to manage and organise their system better. One such 
initiative, the New Jersey Urban Schools Development Council 
(which is now defunct), was a consortium of institutions designed 
to promote and co-ordinate common approaches to urban educational 
problems. It was a service-change agency based on five task 
forces: 

1) research 

2) prograjmne development 
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3) evaluation 

4) dissemination, and 

5) diffvision. 

It was supported by federal funds (Title III funds). The pro- 
gramme, which experienced many problems, had a Board of Directors 
from ten target cities. The Council is said to have often failed 
to establish appropriate priorities and to have adopted a low- 
profile role in the State(63). 

The Educational Improvement Centre (EIC) seems, on the other 
hand, to have been a great ''success story" - although here also 
there are different opinions. The EIC is, in many ways. New 
Jersey^s first regional centre. It servos eight southern counties 
of the State and provides a planning and development service in co- 
operation with public and private schools in its region. It is 
fimded primarily through Title III funds. The EIC has been in a 
position to develop new managerial procedures and apply them to 
day-to-day educational problems. It provides a variety of services 
and is highly appreciated for its help. Many observers have been 
surprised by the way in which this centre has been able to intro- 
duce innovations into a relatively conservative county of rural, 
southern New Jersey. The RPE division has launched State-wide 
training programmes for school principals, introduced new manage- 
ment programmes, and is also in the process of establishing a net- 
work of regional "learning institutions in New Jersey". 

One of the division's major projects at the moment is the 
project called Our Schools which involves a broad spectrum of New 
Jersey citizens in the development of relevant goals for their 
schools. It is a long-range educational planning project that 
will include pre-school, elementary, secondary, vocational and 
adult education. Several State-wide conferences, citizen groups 
arid expert groups are trying to redefine the objectives for educa- 
tion in New Jersey. 

All activities which we have referred to have either to do 
with Category 1 (objectives, functions) or Category 2 (organisa- 
tion and administration) in our innovation "typology". This does 
not mean, however, that innovations concerning the roles of educ- 
cational institutions, as well as curriculum development, are not 
to be found. They do take place in the framework of a much wider 
concern, which is mainly to improve education for the disadvan- 
taged groups of all types, as well as to improve citizen partici- 
pation ind Integra' i-on in the educational process. 

If one studies closely the innovation strategies in New 
Jersey one will find very few similarities to our P-R-D-B model. 
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The following interpretation might be proposed for the strategy 
adopted! 

1) The strategy is based on political power and accepts 
conflict as part of the process, 

2) The conuQissioner chooses political strategies to some 
extent in order to establish priorities. This is 
clearly true for the allocation of funds to particular 
projects (with a specific target population). 

3) The Planning, Research and Development Division is kept 
clearly subordinate to the Commissioner's policy and is 
u^ed as a vehicle for specified educational purposes. 

4) Although the leadership has been criticised for "con- 
fronting str?.cegy\ "unilateral State initiative", 
"lack of communication", and failure to involve local 
and regional officials , there is considerable involvement 
of local groups in the process. The interesting feature, 
however, is that traditional power groups in education 
are net the only ones participating in the process. 
"Non-power" groups (like students) have also been taken 
into the process. 

5) The RI>E has been used basically as a "think tank" for 
political actions. The research function is weak but 
the creativity in developing innovative programmes is 
very strong. 

6) The innovation strategy is concerned mostly with "people 
development" rather than "production development". This 
does not exclude the development of material but it does 
not give first priority to this aspect. 

7) Looked at from a planning point of view the strategy has 
been weak in the area of diffusion, as there are many 
parts of New Jersey which have not been touched by the 
new proposals. 

THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL (ENGLAND AND WALES) 

One of the major reasons for the establishment of the Schools 
Council was the growing awareness of the need to reappraise sylla- 
buses and curricula. The feeling was that the rate of change in 
the schools had not kept pace with the needs of the times, and the 
Schools Council grew out of the recognition that co-operative 
machinery was needed to bring together the various agencies 
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involved in framing tho curriculum in schools* The Ministry of 
Education was in a weak position; there was little positive 
action or initiative which it could take, for, as Ki8bet(64) says, 
"the fixnnly establiahed tradition of decentralisation in the 
English system excluded the Minister from. influence in the curri- 
culujB and gave control to the local education authorities". 

The local authorities did not in fact exercise control over 
the curriculum, but gave wide freedom to individual head-teachers 
to decide on syllabuses, timetables, books and equipment. In 
fact it is only possible to understand the innovative nature of 
the Schools Council in the English context if one considers the 
very strong tradition of localism in English education. However, 
this local power and control was somewhat illusory at the secon- 
dary grammar school level since the curriculum was largely deter- 
mined by examinations set by nine regional examining boards co- 
ordinated through the Secondary School Examinations Council. In 
1960 a coinmittee of this Council proposed a new pattern of examina- 
tions for pupils aged about 16 and the coinmittee offered "teacher 
control^* of the examinations. However, understanding that this 
would raise complex technical problems, the report also proposed 
the formation of "a small but highly qualified research and deve- 
lopment unit". This unit, called the Curriculum Study Group, was 
seen by teachers and local authorities as a threat to their auto- 
nomy. The Schools Council was subsequently established in 1964 
to absorb the Curriculum Study Group, together with the former 
Examinations Council. 

Ni8bet(65) also mentioned the influence of individual per- 
sonalities as an important factor in the creation of the Schools 
Council. In particular, Derek Morrell, Joint Secretary of the 
Curriculum Study Group and later of the Schools Council, was a 
major influence. In one speech he reviewed the problem of the 
control and up-dating of the curriculum{66) : 

"Kvery teacher must receive or acquire as part of his 
stock in trade a » package' of knowledge about the 
curriculum, and about teaching methods, which becomes 
the norm from which, if he is a good teacher, he departs 

in the interests of meeting individual needs To my 

mind, the crucial contemporary question in attempting to 
discern the reality behind the slogan 'the freedom of the 
teachers* is, therefore, this: how, and by whom, should 
the packages be created, and how and by whom should they 
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be Kept np to date It is not self-evident that 

this is a Job that the teachers oan claim to be exclu- 
sively their own* It involves, amongst other things, 
di-flning and interpreting sooiety^s terms of reference 
;r the education yervioe, and it can be argued that it 
hould be shared with those whose special forras of skill 
ind experience, or repreeentative statua, qualify thera 
to express society*s contemporary needs, and to discern 
trends in social, economic and technical development." 

The original constitution of the Schools Council begins thus: 

"The objects of the Schools Council for the Curriculum and 
Kxaifiinations are to uphold and interpret the principle 
that each school should have the fullest possible 
measure of responsibility for its owri work, with its 
own curriculum and teaching methods based on the 
needs of its own pupils and evolved by its own staff 

In order to promote these objects, the Council will 
keep under review curricula, teaching methods and 
^examinations in primary and secondary schools "(^7) 

As one will see, the responsibility of the school is placed 
first and the task of reviewing curricula and examinations is sub- 
ordinate to that primary objective. The guiding principle for 
the Schools Council work, therefore, is the freedom of choice for 
the schools and the involvement of teachers in the work. 

As one can imagine, with all these conflicting demands aiid 
interests, the Schools Council Is governed by a complex set of 
councils and committees. All the major Interest groups, teacher 
associations, local authorities and the Department of Education 
are represented in the Council. There is a Programme Committee 
and several steering com^nittees, examination committees and other 
groups through which the governing Council is working. In these 
committees, representatives of teachers are in the majority. 



INNOVATIONS AND PROCESSES 

If one looks at the type of innovations and the strategies 
for innovation initiated by the Schools Council one will see that 
both are different from what we have seen in RBS and in New Jersey. 
The strategies adopted are closely linked with the particular role 
the Schoals Council is playing within the British decentralised 
educational structure. 
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The type of innovatlona in the Schools Council is mostly 
innovations in Category 4 (Typology, pages '39-41) 
i.e. curriculum development projects and the planning and manage- 
ment of examinations. In the relatively short history of the 
Goimcil curriculum development has been mainly in the form of pro- 
jects leased on specific subjects* However, there seems to be a 
trend towards considering more "the whole curriculum" thus involv- 
ing interrelated problems like school organisation and, eventually, 
school structuree, 

A specific and interesting feature of the Schools Council is 
the responsibility for approving new syllabuses at advanced levels. 
In the two years 1967 and 1968, for example, 84 syllabuses were 
considered and 65 were approved* To some extent one can say that 
the Schools Council through this work exercises a certain amount 
of power vis-^-vis the schools, although as one can see only a 
few new syllabuses have been rejected by the Council • 

S*rora the start, the Council* s development work for the first 
three yeara was as follows: 

1) Research and development in the teaching of English. 

2) Preparation for the raising of the school-leaving age - 
a progi^amme designed to help schools* 

3) Sixth-foiTTi curricula and examinations* 

Quite rapidly, however, the Schools Council initiated new 
projects or facilitated the development of others on a very large 
scale* The work now, in fact, is best characterised by the w i de 
range of activities than by a certain project or certain priori- 
ties. 

The English attitude towards educational innovations has Its 
own very interesting elements. In contrast to the American situa- 
tion, the English attitude is well taken by Maclure(68) when he 
quotes a senior British educator: 

"I've always thought that to define the aims of education 
in general terms is more or less meaningless: to do it 
more precisely is downright dangerous.*' 

Although this statement should not be understood in a literal 
sense, it does reflect the scepticism toward a too mechanical and 
technologically oriented attitude to objectives. On the other 
hand, if one hesitates to specify objectives, how is it then pos- 
sible to develop and improve curricula? One finds in the work of 
the Schools Council that the problem-identification-process is 
done through a number of committees in which the various interest 
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groups are rt^proiiented. There also objeotives of the different 
curriculum projects are discussed. Perhaps it is a consequence 
of this that the Schools Council has at present some 68 projects 
using $5 million? In contrast the RBS has three projects using 
$9J million. The," democratic process which is reflected In the 
planning by committees is a necessity in the Schools Council, a 
means of giving teachers influence in development work, but it 
has disadvantages both in terms of planning time and the setting 
up of priorities. There are two development models related to 
the Schools Council>s projects. In the early days of the Coun- 
cil's workp development tended to be done by a small expert group. 
But subsequently a different model has come into favour, based 
upon participation of a wide range of teachers who meet to dis- 
cuss the present curriculum, its practice and objectives. Prom 
these discussions new objectives and a new curriculum emerge; a 
project committee is formed which co-operates in the implementa- 
tion of projects and its field phase with a number of teachers 
and schools. The usual procedure is shown in fig. 2 (see below). 

Evaluation and revision do not have such a significant place 
in the case of the Schools Council compared with RBS, although a 
number of projects have an in-built evaluation. 

The dissemination of products is done through commercial 
publishers. This, however, is not the only dissemination process 
which takes place: for example, field officers paid by the 
Schools Council are responsible for communication and liaison bet- 
ween the Schools Council and the local authorities. Most impor- 
tant, however, the involvement of teachers in the development work 
is looked upon as the most important strat-egy for successful imp- 
lementation . 

One of the major problems in the Schools Council strategy 
has been its time-consuming procedures in a time when fairly quick 
responses to change situations are needed. This is probably more 
a reflection of the constraints in its structure and the highly 
decentralised decision-making structure than anything else. 

The strategy of the Sch^jols Council is based upon an R & D 
model, but with some modifications. 

1) The work of the Schools Council is closely linked with 
the work of the schools and the school districts, but 
it cannot "plan for innovation** in these schools since 
it has no authority in relation to the schools. 

2) The "planning" is basically a negotiation process 
between interest groups, and the priorities are based 
upon common agreement among those involved. 
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Figure 2 



A CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT: PROCEDURE - SCHOOLS COUNCIL 



Source 



(^0'ai.^cil staff 

(Working party^ ! 

(Individual or ) Consultation with Projeot! 

(University or college) Officer^ Research team orJ 

Joint Secretaries : 



.Formulation of ^'Round 
1 proposal^' 



Programme Committee Round 1 



Approval 



Subject Committee 
Steering Committee 
Programme Committee Round 2 



Rejec : 



Approve 



Reject 



Development 
work 



Report and 
publication 



Grant to grant-holder > appoint Director 
Appoint Consultative Committee 
Director appoints team 

Planning, in consultation with Programme Officer 

Approach to trial schools^ in consultation 
with Council 

Development work> with accompanying evaluation 

Interim report - to Council committees^ for 
information 

Final report 



Subject Committee 
Steering Committee 
Programme Committee 



Approve t6 publish 

Publications Committee 
(may be involved earlier) 



Decide Act to publish; 
free to publish 
independently 



Contract with publisher 



taken from: John Nisbet, op. cit. 
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3) Specification of objectivea is a process in which 
teachers participate as well as project staff. 

4) The process by which teachers interact in the develop- 
ment process is used as a main element of the total 
strategy and is looked upon as part of the process 

of implementation. 

DEPARTI^NT OF RESEARCH AND SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SWEDISH BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The National Board of Education (NBE) and in particular its 
Department for Research aJid Development, caJi only be understooi 
as an integrated part of conscious and continuous reforms of 
Swedish education throughout the last 50 years. During the 1940s 
the basis of the modem Swedish school was laid down by an impres- 
sive series of surveys and reports. Through the work of Royal 
School Commissions and the initiative of Ministers of Education, 
the nine-year comprehensive school, new teacher education, and a 
new upper secondary school were developed. In particular, from 
1950, experimental activities aj^d research work began to influence 
the implementation of the nine-year comprehensive school and in 
the 1960s planned educational research and development activity 
began to emerge. 

It was the NBE, in conjunction with the local communities, 
which was given the job of plaj^ning and implementing the school 
reforms. Sweden has always been, in maj^y ways, a centralised 
country in its educational orgaj^isation . A clear link is esta- 
blished between political decision-making and development. From 
the Parliament and the Ministry the policy is executed through 
NBE at the State level to tne counties and communities. 

To understand the Depariinent for Educational Research and 
Development one must note that central authority in education has 
a long history and has more or less Iscen taken for granted by the 
commun j ties . The principle was accepted that policy making had 
to build upon rational knowledge from experiments and research. 
A wide range of experimental activities started through the ini- 
tiative of the NBE in the mid-1950s. When the Board was reor- 
ganised in 1964 a new department was created inside the NBE for 
teacher training aj^d research and development. It was considered 
of great importance to establish a close contact between R <Sc D on 
the one hand and teacher training (both pre-service aJid in-service) 
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on th<? othur, a ;arato<^y Tor the implementation of the school 
I'ctorm, The NBK has a lont;or ti-adition in research and develop- 
ment work than any or the three institutions so far desicribed. 
It haL^ four branches vhioh deal with teacher training for pre- 

i'chool and pivirnary ;.^ehool teaciiory, iipeoial teachers » vocational 
tcaeheri:: andi supplc:nentary training.: for toachere., principals and 
other personnel. In addition, thli- department is in charge of 
the educational research arid development activity, the development 
of educational aids and educational evaluation* 

Tht^jie broad rc^^ponsi jili tiea are looked lipon as inter- 
related activities in a total effort to introduce Innovations 
into the j\yf^tem» not merely to deal with interesting oxperim^^nts 
arid re t'.e arc h pro j e o t . 

The pui'pose -f the rct'oarc): and developiTient depajHment is 
;'tatt;'i ij; pa ra.:i-aph "5 the l:u: ir\iclio:^3 'i' i\BK(b9} where it is 
;-tat^'-.i tliat t};t; lk:)ai'd if? <:hargOi] to: 

"Soe that the content and methods of education are 
ri[-AWV'A, '.level jp'^d arul improved continuously in stop 
with the p r:i,;:^'i'eL;L- arui clevelerment of i^ercaroh within 
■J-. vci'n.'.-ten t and individual administration, industry 
and the ■lab^>ui^ mai'ket a^- vpH ar in the other areas 
ef .-H/oiety, at the es'^i'j time taking; note of conditions 
nli'oad* 

Provide for lucid, co-ordina"t;ed planning; of the 
educatiorial system^. s extent, structure and organication . 

See t-.^ i^ ti:at knowled^^^o o i' the educational development 
w.-'rk :rpread rapidly amoT:f^ tPioso author! tie. '3 an (3 
otht.:i\:. >.V;o are re^^p'..>:uU"ble fer the activit;/ as v;ell as 
am .ni-: the^^e wriJ are- rthe^'wic^e affected ty the activity." 

Later the quest I'.ri ,.f ^'aeo'^untal 11 i ty " iG added as a major 
i'oai?on f ,^i^ inoi'e j-y *-^te:r.atic ^{oa3 -re iated activitieP» 

The I'erearch and doveloprnent departmicnt is an inte^'rated 
part :''f the whieii i£i i^overncd by a board of laymen reprerjon- 

tin^^ the lac^^oir rf^alL i i:-:at i ori and otlier c^.^mmunity interest groups. 
The l^jard in its :,'Vei'all plajinin,^ is su'hoTo^nate to the I^inistry 
of Education. In its adninistiMtive work and in its mianagement 
of H -v D activities it wo i\< s 1 nd e en d en 1 1 y f the M i n I s try . 

A^jjJit; tiie i nsti tut i oris studied NBK has the clearest statu- 
tory power, beiriK doicj^^ated the power to implem.ent ministerial 
and pai'i iamen tary decisions in addition to its supervision of the 
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Irij-^pfo tox'utK' . it i:' iririuenood mainly ly the political party in 
power, thr^uirh th»: Minirtry. Since the name party (the Social 
Democrats) has been in power over the last 40 yearc;, there has 
teeti a continuity of influence on loth recruitment and overall 
P o 1 i c y V 0 1 ' rtr i \in u i: \ i a 1 1 y Ion c P r 1 o d . 

INNOVATIONS ANIj FROCKSSKS 

To 'mder?tan^i Gtratot^ies for innovation which are used in 
the Svedis?h context it is nececsary to study the procesc of inno- 
vation from two different an^^leo! 

1) ti'.e proce^a of innovation as a political process 

".u'^tajiit^ed throufjh political parties, Parliament, and 
the Ministz'y and executed through the NBE where, 
ainoru/, otiicrR, research and development play an 
. * ' .';ivi ted role ; 
) M- prr 'OL't; of ir.novation as a specific reeeareh 
iri i^ovelu jupicn t process and its relationship to 
Ycrill injiovation process, 
r.' '-'iMi'ti'y, on tKc executive level, has NBE as its central 
^i^^: it: J i: i 'ly and ly far the most important agency for 

vit: 1?. ;:wedii.^h education, The overall strategies which 
UWr\ I II. r i".r inn^>vution are integrated in a political, admini- 
t : a*t*B^\f. j if£,n.^art^h and development process. 

H y ij :u:'if^iicuuan,s , with tV.e help of research, and ad hoc 
.t;i:r" /la^a by th^> Miniytryt ha'/e the responsiMl i ty for pro- 
i t'ali- ^<'^•r^ iiLf^: oojectives, i^tructure, curriculum in terms of 
rutjc'^l ;t?i^j t'nietable and the ^;enei"al development of the educa- 
tion! 1 .-y:'t*.ir:, M^L ii^ responsible for the operationalisation of 
tlioro I jfv'livos and their implementation and uses the following 
L'tratorit^; in this process (operationalisation and implementa- 
ti Hi): 

a) A rolling curriculum reform which consists of continuous 
leviiiion of syllabuses, curriculujn content, methods and 
"'r';:anir:at Ion , using a considerable number of educational 
practitioners and experts as the main resource. 

: ) Development of teaching aids: this is also directly 
linked to educational objectives and a systematic col- 
laboration with puolishors which has been operating for 
.'overal years. 

') level opment of integrated teaching- learning systems in 
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pooial lUilj.MU areata jfiainly at the upper ^jradoG of 
the nine-yi'Tir compi-L-htruu vc t;chool, Thfo'O Gystcmc^ 
have baen a rriajoi^ f^trate^y i'or ir^riovat io?j durint' the 
laflt ten years, a» veil as the introduction of 
Individualized iJU^r-jc tior^, the brea^cin^-j up of tradi- 
tional elac? Groom pattft7ui, the introduction oi' now 
rolee. J'or teacherL:^ and tudontfj, and new evaluation 
formy. Thiy hae l^eon done rriainly thruu^^h lar^;e 
curriculum developrriorit projecti^. 

d) Training: and i't:tj'alning of teachers; a considerate o 
ariount of mor.ey ic Invested in revising;; training cour- 

for teachei'r>; in particular, a total system of 
retraining is adoj)ted for the entire teaching staff 
throiigrhuu t the country, In this work regional centres 
and c ;'n:iul tan ti^ from NBK play a central i^ole* 

o) The lu^c of reeeai-ch and development as a systematic 
2t!'atei'y to improve educational pivactlce: the N^K is 
not ItMolf involved in rceeai'ch but it plans cind 
cojiu^iirrioiu^ I'erearch in ?choolf^ of education and 
un i ver3i ties. 

f) A c>y interna tic in foi'matioii proce£?s usin^ all available 
ir.ode.'n communication media. 

The uf^e of evaluation throu^^}; a sei'ies of follov-up 
pi'ojeots and feedback within curjuculum development 
pi"oject3» and also t^»rou^h centrally developed 
s:: tandai\ii t'C'd tests as a rneany of revising the system, 

As one will understand from this> the is involved in a 

total educational reforn prooeas in viiich all typos of innovation 
are systematically introduced. We will deal hei-e specifically 
with projects launched by the Department for Research and Develop- 
ment, and consider 'how this pioce^s is organised and how it re- 
lates to trie overall structure and strate2;y, 

Uerearch and development is looked upon as a long-ran^^e s tra- 
lot^y for s-lvi]]?-^ lorj^^-i^ant^e social and educational problem:^ i-athei* 
than Immediate problems. Applied research or experimentation 
based on development regions (e,g, the Malmo region) (70) ic looked 
upon as an important stratet'y in solving short- te I'm or jaediiam- teriu 
problems. 1 

The rese:ii"ch C')nimunity reprepented by the Schools of Educa- 
tion and the Universities 1? engaged in long-range research pro- 
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.;^-*''t:: ti- a (tKou^^h liuTeasiru:ly ) than in develop- 

r,^?iit work in the rv >r\ r. . 

The i.'ontral develo j':f:cnt w-Ji'k at NBE iv. the con tinuou:-^ woi-k 
'Aith eiiiTl'.'M 1 ijir. i'.'j i not' (l^fir.jplan) , cornprii^ln^ (a^neral ed\icn' 

.^.'il,', 1 1";.' r'-al;: and r^: -^'^rr-.Tiondat ion for 

ttaoKt'j'i* and :rtadenU^ i.^i; toavhinj.' iiiai 1 oai'jui^^; , in iiortir; of the 
r<i xrr\: .'\. vn^i dovel ipir-jorit Vjrk -^f the (ioi^artinent, t>io {^oal tu 
pi".,i(iaot' 1 ru. ti'uo ti ^nal pi'oto typei' which ^^an be produced and dii^- 
triliited tjii'ou.^th pul l i L^ho j-r. , in particular the State Publishing 

The pi'ei'-r:t prc^a'aniiiu;:^ ( T)7i"^- 1 97 1 ) cover L'>ui'Voy^3 of trendt' 
arid not'd,t o f educativri; , tho as;^ an ini^titution , echool 

■. rvVArj i :'at l<in , r^tudit'i^ ^^f i-ei'^-'omie 1 rcO.eiM tlie aiiriB, methodLs, 
Ica-Muii.!-: aicU^ tho evaluation of the teaching: pi'ocessi and studies 
iT;t.i iiLiliviaual dovc-loLi:ient and ad,iur>tn;ent . Most of tlie projects 
ai'',- in C.i.\ijr.oy'j .'5, i»o, '.^iiiTiculuiri projects (about 70 pel* cent)i 
i it all tho cato^^jricr (whici; are lifted on pa.^^oL; ai-e 
I'opri.- o» }. t^•l■i , 

In Critor' I'y 1, (olijoctive^^ , functions) in pai^ticulai', the 
p:'.:jv;cto ri-Ar^:; and h'il'Ori aro of interoLn. FLANS deals with the 
'.\,*tahl i.'hT'iOii t in t}'.c :o::}io^'.i oyoterri a.T a wh'^'e of a structured 
clannirt; a'cuidini^ to ^o-^] operationalieation and Gtrate^;y foi-fiiu- 
laii...rL» 'iho project INPOS aiinL' at developing' cyGtcins of informa- 
M 't: aiol foodl'a;:-k I'unct ioju^ one for :^chool lautt^. and one for 
Ind iv 1 do -il J. , Airo of ix'.tci'ei^t h: a j^roject on the future of 
'do :.:.iti ; Kducatl.^n in the Yc^ar 2'^r-\ Heftarch, iiowever, plays 
a :-r'oatoi' !o:lc in thii.^ f.-at c^^ory tl^an the li.ot of pi'ojects £?how!.^ ; 
t V'ui i t i )nal ly t^iO i"jccnv^:y.crc^ have heon on^^a^^ed in liir.ited pro- 
ject o iii l^'.\val t^omi'ii.-TLUoro'' whicJ; deal wi t}i tlie future oi' ednca- 
.iuu, it.^ obj^M; t ive^:- and functir>nt^. Ir* l^weden thi:.- Il; looked 
up.;ii aiid oj'i^aracod as a politic'il proccd". 

Th-v develop:rLent of typical re:oeai'c}i projectt^ is cxempliried 
by V')r-.oland(71 ) wi ih the :OAG/Frojoct (independent work in^ the 
;'..-rr.n:u; i u^n) xhi'i^h i a o uio' ic u J *.itn ilovei':p::ient project. bj'iefly, 
t i •> d e v e 1 o f ; rri e i i t of t 'r:ir. i^V'j j o c t vi-u i.: o c d e (3 a c i' o 1 1 o w ^ : 

0 T};e roMjoct wm.: initiated by a .SoIlcjI (br'irini tu.uon 
( t k on .-i ^ioUiry Kduoati^^n , wliich had t^ achei-:' 
a.' W'^ll ar pol i t io ian nrA aiii^j i 1 ; - 1 ra t ''ii'.- ao rriemberi: , 
at .b::h '1 'f r;ducati.>n ir^ I-^t .^'^Kholr;. , and va.' oackcd 

u; i a plajiTilii^' rj^>up cot up by t};e HhK Ifopartnent 
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for I<Q;-ori]v)i .-jiij I)»*vol i.>pjr;er; t . A pi'opo^^al wao ready in 
^'■■)vK>1 appjvv«Nj by ajid the .School of hMucatiorj was 

;jivt?n ret'0\ircQs ovv yviw at a tiff:e. 
;\) The projec't waj pla?i;itvj with the foilawin^,: opeivitional 
plai.: 

a) J\;j''fj'ila tio)i ji' Un.: ir*:; true t i una 1 mcthoi}ol j(^,y 

ii.vy.ii'J. a n;ea;-?ij rosier; t ana];/ri.;; 
I ) t ri a I c J ]' ;::a It-,- r i :i I arid t ho J j 1 o^'j ,i n <j la^^ c e l' 

wit), nu. ot'.^:e:'vati'j;2 ahtl u;not.?ei\^' i ve rcjdll'i- 

'■^) v>:i'vyi^:\K'niix\ evaluation i}w^>iirji coiili\'lled i'ieid 

d) i'irially, di.-;'c;:iiri iti:ui j l" ::;othodt'. , VACite rials arid 
rei't'uroh j'bsult.-: I?.' the :\'h^..^..;U:, 
•') The r'iiial I'^-port i;-; ji-. v heirif; A'rittc-ri rut 6 minor 
I r?,' ha\'t.' lijch iL^.-ut'd the {^Z'cjcot de-irjciibirj,^' 

f ^t ha^' a toct<-'d ^rv ta t>' fn; 1' the 

.'■iyr' i .'■ii!^:;; 'i7;d thr rrjatt-rial ha.; l<:v.-?. rulli^hod by the 
^tat»' )''a ; : .;h II!;: 0- ■Tj'ai.y , 
A.- ^:riu I';'':'::; the ai" 'Ve, tht.' ftwedich o'trate>-y involv'^j; 

a le to i?; i(:-;ra 1 1 ■■ 7i a p.'.l;ti';al ar^d ad:^:irji L'ti'u t i vc' pi'oc€.^c 

wi'h ;i ar'j?; aijd dove; ..;;;;:;07it p:\:-;t':'.' . >"j'or'; a plarnuUif' ((Uirit 

- v!*.''a' thij roe:^.: t have -^ar.y a.^ v-t?. ta;;e j , pai'ti l.azdy in a 

^ ;"i ' J r.'^an i j't'd .--'.V:: Ic", » The iinpK' rX:Uit pro 1 lor/; 1 how those 
:r oo.a'o^'. rvlat^- t" ea-.'', otut't'i what th^. a'/tual i\/lo o.t' I'Oba-aivh 

it.' i> } at 1 p t n-y/. .h'lily Ir^^pirod Jovo-1 op'r.on tr; , thto 

: n !'-j.::.a t i ;.;r. and : 1 atli ci. hi o'r..' ^.^ T :■^^^^h a c^yr-ieia and tho 
;iv.>h]r;n .f do- ■ i i ■-■i. -::;a>: wJiOro ,'->:':tj t- rio ..'!;raf^.:f;ion t it' ^iuvon to 
^ .-.'al a/.d ^'o;::-/:;a] initiati\'o. The.-*> proLU'jri^; v;i 1 1 i'O dic:out;L;ed 
iatt-r, i/i I'fiap t ^'j'^; VI a7;d VJi» 

TH>: r:ATi'dJAh ':ijnr;i"ih >hiK i:;r;ovATKij; i:; kducatio:^ (nohway) 
(hoh:VK^:d(A:j/;v >'(jk l;kum-:vkhki-;t) , (raMi-;) 

I r. li 0 : ' 0 r 1. 1 ii 1 1 . a t o ii a 1 C ■ ; i m cl 1 o r 1 t i n o v a t i o n i n 
Kdaoati^n (N(JIlO» it. i ..^ r-.t^?o.'.^ai'y ai thtj ::arne tijn^j to I'Ci'ei' tu 
O.-J' r*f-.nrri\-tl d^jveloi.rrivr. t j N'orvo;:ian LdU'jatiun in tt.o lart ?0 
yo.^ii'j, a J well a^-: t:^ tho :''irLOti.,Ti:: oi" th^j Minicti'y o 1' Kducation 
ar.d tr,o t arl ia::;^jr, t . y^r t'/ yf;ai'c; thu T^'OIK hac he^^n tlifj ;nain 
a/'.!. :;y t':.:' tr.o [a- :r.-jtijj. .■ 1' 1 arj^o- .^'a'i o o-dacat iojial inni^vaticn 
in Norway. It is closely linked to the central educational admi-' 
nistration and to the hierarchy of the decision-making structure. 
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As Marklund and Bjj^rklund state(72)j 

"This meant; that a description of the background to the NCIE 
must be wider than would be necessary In the case of a more 
or less Independent body concerned with educational inno- 
vation. The forces that led to the setting up of the NCIE 
can be traced back to the Joint Programme for the Development 
of Norway at the end of the Second World War, a programme 
adopted by representatives of various political parties. The 
forces that have subsequently affected educational develop- 
ment as a whole have also Influenced the NCIE, both its 
origin and its continued activities." 

TKt; !; irwo.' I'lr: l^CW, ii-. not an indepLMulent inLUitute, that ic>y 

■ ir. 1 ti t'it»^ whicli enjoys freedom in det'iniiif^ it^ objeotivt^s, 

l2'atc,; ie.' arid aativltier, The KCTK iy responsible for con^^idera- 
tiiy i-ro iUir t iS/:v, than thuL^e of an independent institute. The 
t'l;-,-: i-j thu :;(;XK by an Act of Parliament in 1954 oxteJid:^ to 

■ I 1 i - 1 a 11 t y r ■ e j ]' s ii o o 1 in H o rvay and to the e n t i re c o xiti try . 
Th<! f there f no, ]vx^ an overall ta^k of renewal of the educa- 
te .r. a: .;y.-.U;:. which IvUif^^. it elo^^e to educational policy in the 

V:dv.-t -vn.'u(VO. 

bu.;vd .'U reojTjaendatioui:. i'vo'j.\ a oro.5C-poli1.ioal joint v-am- 
:-.:ttt>', a 0. -ordinatior; Com^Tiittee was et^tablXGhed which operated 
:'r ^\i^^J Xo \ with the purpoco of developing e o-ord ination 
^ e twrt.-n .vjvei'al typei^ of lowei- and upper i'econdary .^3o).ool. In a 
.'cri(.:.- .■ f reports a r>poi:ific proj)oral for the 1 1 in,^-up of a 
now l:.dy - a Ooiuicil for I Jin ovation - was put foi-ward. The Mini- 
.■tor pr.. po.'ed suoh. a t»jdy to Var] lament in 1954, enL*urin^ that the 
i :dy if linked tj the Ministry, however, with a wide authority to 
:.nltiato inn .^vat i ont.^ thii'ou^':hout the entii'o educational L;yi;tein. 

The Pari j a.vicrit pas^ied an innovation Act, w}ii<^h among othoi-r?, 
' t V t h 0 i''' i n i 1 1 'y t hi o )j o we i' to: 

"Hir Majei:ty'£^ cuncont havint: been obtained, to disre^^'ard, 
{'■>r pNrpo;:e:; ooncerned with experimentation, the re/^^ula- 
ti. j;.: e:i,hodie(] in thte appropt'iate school lawy, whenever 
v'iioh Lxperiir.entat ion :riay Le deemed well founded froin the 
edu-atlL/nal point of view laid in the interest of , the 
coh.j a."(7A) 

"In oi'der Xj aj.iist t).o Governntont witli advice, initiative 
ar. d ."4 Lio r V i i o n , His Ma J e t y i r. pi e a o e d t ^ ; a p p o i n t a 
■j.ujv,il1, the !iatlonal OouT;Oil for Innovatiuii In Education, 
t J J n t r>t' not :n o :\} t ; lan seven :r; c- ; n I e r t:. . " ( '/ ) 
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"In order to utualrt authority for experimental activity, 
the National Co'^cil fur Innovation shall submit to the 
Minij?ti'y of Kducatiori plaJis for experimentaJ instruction 
or ohull pronoiaice on plans put foi'ward by individu£*l 
iJi^hooU-. ajid othei'ii, Thia i^'hall also apply to objectives 
aj\(i the qualifications liuch instruction may confer," 

"Questions concerned with gi'ants from public funds for 
experimental activities within the Ministry of Education 
shall be brought up before Parliament." 

"Reports shall le made to Parliament every year on the 
tjubjcct of exporiiriental activities initiated under this 
law," (76) 

This Act i^; unique and mi^rht be looked upon as an interes- 
ting stratcj(^:y in coping with a traditional educational bureau- 
cracy dependent upon laws and regulations. The importance of 
this law is that it gives research and development a chance to 
influence ontii'Cly new educational oi'ganisations. Another impor- 
tant aspect of this law is its relationship to the decision-making 
todies. In one sense it is subordinate to the Ministry's edu- 
cational policy, but proposals hvave to be "well founded" and "in 
the interest of the school". This, of course, is debatable and 
leaves the Coimcil witli some fi'cedorn. 

In practice the Coimcil has had substantial autonomy, 
although the Ministry has to approve the budget and formally the 
appointments. In recent years, a fast -throwing budget has resulted 
in more detailed conti'ol from the Ministry, Also in policy 
questions the Ministry is now using NGIK deliberately as its 
"implementation" ann of policy recornnendations , From a period of 
autonomy, thei'efore, t}ie NCIK is finding itself in a situation 
where its activities ai'e dependent on a dii-ect link with politi- 
cal decision-making, in much the same way as in its first years. 

INNOVATlONf) AND PROCKSSES 

In a coixntry where education for centuries has been regu- 
lated by law and controlled centrally^as in most other European 
countries, the particular Act of Innovation was in itself a fcajor 
sti'atcK.y for innovation in a rigid central organisation for the 
purpose of implementing educational reforms decided , by Parliament. 

The type of innovations which go on through the NCIE can be 
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classified Iri three groups; 

1) The first group comprises major reform activities 
such as the introduction and implementation of the 
nine-year conprehenslve school which started in 1954 
and which is now accomplished. (Our Category 1: objec- 
tives, functions.) Basically, the intention was to put 
two different schools together under one roof, build 

a new structure and curriculum and plan the whole 
country region by region to establish this new edu- 
cational provision, which is particularly important 
for the rural areas. The reform was based on proposals 
from several commissions and political decisions by the 
Ministry and Parliament. The case study shows clearly 
how the interaction between political decision-making 
and the NCIK has developed through these years. The 
role of NCIB in these reforms is to find answers to 
specific problems defined by the Parliament or the 
Ministry. 

2) The next type of innovation which characterises the 
work in NCIE is specific curriculum development pro- 
jects linked to the above-mentioned reform. Most of 
them are aimed at individualised instruction and have 
a more strict planning-research*and-development cycle. 
They are, fis it were, che second phase of an educational 
reform after the structure, organisation and admini- 
stration has been established in the first phase. The 
curriculm development projects fall into our Category 

h (curriculum) . 

3) A new activity in NCIE is the experimentation with 
school organisation and administration; in particular 
the project '^Creativity in Schools" has as its objective 
the investigation of the possibility of giving schools 
more freedom and initiative. This is, in itself, a 
major departure from a centralised innovation policy. 
Other projects, like the establishment of regional 
development centres, can be looked upon as further ele- 
ments of the same strategy, giving to the schools and 
local districts a major role in the innovation process. 

The strategies used in this work have already partly been 
described. As previously stated, the mechanism for innovation, 
the Act of Innovation, is probably in itself the major strategy 
for innovation in Norway. 
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l) Thio i\iv:ili'cj ii5 rloL^oly related to political decision- 
making in both tlip Minit'try and Parliament. 
Tlie identification of eduoational neode. in Noi'way, as 
ill .Sweden, iii done through Royal Ooianiisy ions whioli make 
i'o ... J uiiw e n d a t i o Tu? t t h Ml n i t ] 'y art d T\a7 ■ 1 i amo n t ► T h e 
iVCIK, through numex'oiu'. ,'ontaoti' and dlLicuLU^lonB with 
different intd'ost i^iuuyii, ti'icij to opei'ational it-e 
thei^e object Lvcni into feat* i hie school practice* Tlie 
e:3tablii5h;nent of priorities through coiamissions ic 
t.?oldom guided by va^caYclu The process within the KCJE, 
however, is moi^e ajid inore I'clated to rer;care}i and 
develo^nnent projects' which clarify the functioning of 
the sy 53 tern ay it exii^ti-. Kei.;earch i'3 often done out- 
side tlie llClhl on contract* 

.0 'i'ho plcuuiing of innovation i;.' done in NCIK, which ha? 
considerable authority in tliif, respect. It it^ based 
on wide coii tacts luid co-opei-ation with local authoiu- 
tici.' laui teaohoi'e». One can observe a cfiange in the 
role of e-inco the iy^Or.. In t}ie early days NCIE 

to a large extent decided the legulationc to be applied 
for the implementation of a leroi'in. Today the re^^ional 
plaJining done by KOIK take::; ttie foai'i of coni>ultancy anil 
ad V ice to t i ; c d i f iV.u^en t J i r. 1 1' i c t v> , 

- } T h 'ii J del for d o v fj 1 c p irie n t in the t r u c t u I'al : ' e f o rm d c e ? 
r.vT ft; 1 low a ti'ict pi anriing- re L'euroh -development oy..'le. 
It ij :]\\i':h m.oi'M dove 1 o pn.eiit-o ri cii ted , laced on cloh:e 
oo-o-pL^i'a ti on with local co.Viir)u/ii tie^; where nio;;t of t}:e 
development woik is done, Evaluation, in a strict 
senile, is seldom applied, except oJ* coujt.c for standar- 
dised tOLjtc and exaioinations of ^itudent performance. 
This does not imply, however, Diat I'cvj. sion^ and riew 
decijiont? are taken without any foi'm of ae'£;er>£?ir:ent . 
tnfoiTial and foi'rnal dic:cu.ssionG ai'e the basic for 
oval uit ion in tfie{?e piojeclL^. In the curriculujn develop- 
ment projects, )iowever» there is a procp£^s which , to a 
iai'ge extent, follows our model; after objectives are 
cai'e fully outlined and dlscut'sed with different inte- 
rest grouped, a proposal io made about a cui'riculum 
development project. A pi'ojeot tti'uup, often with a 
;.2'ojf;ct dI:*eot-ji' in the CouiiCil (hjwevcr, increasingly 
frum outf:ide the C;caicil), works out prototype units of 
gui'riiiul uTi rmd trie^.^ them out in a fev/ schools. An 
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-'V:il iial iuh ari'l j^evlision cycle in bai30d on thin first 
yeai' ot" oxptTluien tiis , and a t.-5*JcoTid vorrsion of the 
material ii? prepared aiiJ ti'ied out in about 10 to SO 
i'ohuols with teachei's who have not helped develop the 
.riaterial tht'r;;"t 1 vcc" . Kval'^ation it^ done by experts 
from the Council or a rej.iearoh institute. Bayed on the 
evaluation, a reviiL'ion is made, and, if necesi.^ary, a 
third ti'y-out It: o ri.:an i c d . The final evaluation 
includes also recommendations to the Ministry about 
the lr:)plcmentation of the new ouri'iculum in all echools 
in Norway. The NO IK is not formally responsible for 
the d it.u:eiiiir;atio7^ arid implementation of the product. 
Thii? is done in co-opei'ation with the regular central 
admtnistj'ation which also ic responsible for teacher 
train iiii^ and retrainint^. 

v) Ho^-earoh in a 3ti'ict and formal sense doeL^ not play tne 
cap.\e role as, for example, in the Swedish curriculum 
{l2^JJuct^;. The research f^iru-tion, however. Is a ^'^rowing 
r:nnoern iri the Council ajid all major projects are now 
planned in co-u pei'ation either with the research staff 
ir; UClh] or with an outside re search institute. One 
of the major problemr, , however, has been that a deci- 
oiun-makin^^ oriented research proccijfs i£; difficult 
to ec^tabli^:h in reforins of a complex nature like the 
int J'oduG tiori of comprehensive schools. 

7) Since the ViClK ii^ not responsible for the dissemination 
ajjd implementation of aiiy innovations, this leaves the 
NGIK somehow "irresponsible". However, o?i the other 
hand, the NCIK is left with the rcijpon^ibility for 
initiative in innovation and developme?it of innovative 
products while not bui'dened with the admin isti'ative 
Work which characterises the I'e^'ular system. 

THK 0?:TARIO riioTlTUTK .^OH STUDIKS IN' EDUCATION (OISK) 

Thei-e is or^e striking similarity between the NCIK and the 
Ontari^j Institute for Studiet.^ in Education (DISK), namely < that 
in b'jth caov^c the int:.ti tvitionc wci'c bi'ou^Kt iiito bcin^ by a Legis- 
lative Act, In the case OISK the Let'i^lative Assembly of the 
I'i'ovinco 0 1* Ontario decided in to establish the OISK, 

A':i:oi'd iJi^*. to i)]o AL't(77) the objectives of the iiistitution are: 
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I) To {!tii<t.y f!i it U.r^^ .Did [^robltmu relatirit: to or ai'fec- 
tiiit; education, and t'y disi'CTjinate the results of 
iXTid assist in tht^ inpU'jnojitation oi the findiru^s oX 
oduc a t i onal f tud i e s * 

ii) To t'ntabltiih aj;d jjndu't ^'ouhu'-r leadin,^-: to certi- 
iMcatetj of taiidiiifj; aral ^j;i"aduatc dtt'ireori iri 
c'duoat ion . 

T?;e iuttfeeder. ti? oi' the lrt£!titutc> L-an be traced laok sorne 40 
yt^arc: to the creatioi; of a Departnierit of Kducatiunal Kesearch in 
tho Oiitario Oclle^je of Education . Thit? department conducted stu- 
dies on a wi>jo rar^tt jI' edu^^ational proMemc; denio^'raphic studies, 
roi.iear^')4 -^u toaohcr ijupply and dernar.d, j»rovineial financing; of 
schooip, etc. A ^ccorA factor contributing' to the creation of the 
inii'.t i tLi te wai> t):e need fci' a t'i'^^duato education prot'^^'^^n.-ne . A thij'd 
coTi tx'i tut in/: t'^rc^^ ^hv the Ontario Curriculum Int^titute vhich was 
crratvd 1m.,', Thl.^ in!ititutu co-operated wit)i the Department 
'\' Kdui;ati .r:nl Kei;oar"c>; in curi'iculum studie;^ and lon{:^-tei'm plan- 
XiU'.r a.M iv i I i tri; . finally, the (•enei'al cocial clifiiate was I'ecep- 
*• vo , [ncrL-ay I public interet't in cv:ientific development?, the 
advent ' !" at.*:':ic en^'erry^ the developrrjentr and expioi'ation of 
c-paoL' ar;d the optimii'tic viev of the I'olo of repeai'ch ^^ave ... hoost 
to t h t> (\ e V e 1 'J prn e n t , 

The in^-titute wai^ then bi-ou^ht into t'ein^; ty the amalgamation 
of two exi^?tl^.^: bodies:^ i*e* the Department of Kducational Research 
lizA the Department of Graduate .StudieD of the Ontario College of 
Kducation. In addition the OTitario Curriculum Institute mcrt^ed 
with Ol'6t\ by tho action of two Boardt' of Governoi-J? in 19b6. 

A unique demerit of OlvSi': is its; re^-ponGibility for graduate 
atudiei^ in edu-ation, This can lartly be ti'aced back to iue.loi'i- 
cal events.^ but was also a deliberate ^trate^'y from thjc vc:^ bc^in- 
nin^r» ii* that ^^I'aduate studies-! are ^'OTibined v/itli applied I'ei^earch 
and development eff rt^; a?jd field work, an important .stj'ategy foi' 
the d i ccem [nation ';f new knowlcdt;e into the Ontar'io educational 
ic/^^tem to ^uarantet' an adequate L^upply of reyearcherj? rteeded foj* 
the R A- D work. 

The In^^titute it' conti^olled by a l^oai'd of Govei'noi's com peeked 
of the Directoi' of the Inctitute and otheri^ rcpreGentin,fj profec- 
^. iorial f;^roupf in Critaivio (teaciier traii;iru^, univeiu^itieij, teacher 
a3;poc iat ionn, and administration, I'CL^ldentij of Ontai'io and in.-- true- 
tionul r:taff the Ir^i^titute) . 

Thi^ Board i*epre:^entLi a departui*e from t);e traditional uni- 
vei'tUty boardc in Ontai'io in that iti^ members are mostly educatoi'c; 



:-' ■■ t'.Ml i, r* j, rM.M'fi tat i yi'- t' oUu^-a t. ivrwil iru;t i tu tiuiif-i and pro- 
t' .'v.iou.i ; ■.i'ji: lilt v'.,'rii" . 

r:aji/j' .-har^'t'^^ riadt' in tf.f Ontario education i^yiUtMn ■indei- the 
M:::i.'t-r ■■•!' K'.jar.'at i ^'r, , W i U i a:'i 0, I^av L% Ho caa'^od '"OTiti'oi fur 
t!>' iVM..: ,1 iiro;;r;iri:'r,*/ am,! .'^'T^'Hia in lucai d i t r i t:: and cuwv the- 
?^a.: :^;'t- i-a t ;<.'n t' firian.-irw^ rwi'i'urt arid •L'ConLJin Ic oonti-ol to the 
J rov iT;'.' iai ^':■.JVorn:r;on t . T^jday, moi'e than per cent rohodl 
Mr.anv'cii aia? la'ovldod i':\jy.] provirjclal ^:ranti:, tho rest fi-om local 
■ut'coi* ♦ In t},t' pi-,)cei';i' of the ovorall veor^^an l?at ion , ):!ie 

to.'^il i'-.':..>ul taa?'di' w^Tt' ooru'o] idat(,M.l into t eoMnticLj ai;d 

Tfir- Lriif. iative the Minunry v-r KJuoatiort ^^ive rniich ^^roatei- 
authority t-;. tne County or tho City Board Director. The Departinent 

Kd^i'iTi-r. >;iic i<.>oe7; I ral i .>jd arid tho iirovinoM:^ wa.^> divided into 
h: r«;% r-.% ',\.oh with a bj'aTich ^■nUcv of the iir [^artnien t of Kduoa- 
tl , Vitn a tal'l" ..if I'X'.an'MiMT.fj cv^ju:ui tant:.' wli;na-i ini^.k war to 
:i^":'i.■^ ''''ir,!!!.,^ ar;d tnr .a^h.;olK iTi f r'.: r'a::iu[0 d(?vel opjnon t ♦ 

I'*- ; y ^r. i ,-iM.:i. .y M.^^ -laoati.^al jy^u:i\ jf (.ntarlo 
W.K' yAui^.ler -ji'Vi' ik'ly M-fattd a ya.-'U'*:;;. T}iv authoi'ity and f;ui- 
hi:i-,;v 'A'-.^^.'h hrjd >-ii:r.c !'r: ii: lh</ ^'t'Titi'al autl;02'ity wa^i no lonrter 
avaiiai'^' ar:J it w-t.- It :'i tht.- ivOai an the i'i t : t'-o t'.- decide ahout 
' (r.ii''a t i-.'tia : do vv 1 y r. t , ana, ii> lart a:', aLout the i/ui'ricjlunu 
Tr>.' r.t t.= d :'-.a' a i't^::''i * ^ / ai:d tan 1 1 al ct'r.'r^. la la-in^j;: l-ettui- 

■ ■ .iri- i -..'N la I.' t^r■ . : ^a.' -vid*:-!.! rUid th^' ai^rirtance of a Ifjdy 

: ikv' JlirK Vv"i:' i.d^.al In yi-«; 'c,\;, T};0 opei'utiuii OliiiK, and 

t:.'/ n< V : • tut : w: and '.vii';,-iri .i :' thf' ira-titate riui;t to vi(.;wed 



0 1 V'W \ vi:;- 1. 1 1 Ti y:c d t } a v f'^rtiicil it d uca t i o n al d c c: i i^, i ori-:nak in^ 
.'t t'ir«. , (^;thL'r j'..iili"uly '.jn adM inic t rat i v^jly . ]t ha^i, hov;- 
'.•7','i', a Wide 10 /;p,aa' L bi 1 i ty ■!';Vi'-ian>: t}ie wholo I'if.'id oi' r'ei;uai'ch- 
ar;ii dtivi: 1 > ■] ;i;ont ii< c Jn-.;ati'.>r. and i nii^j onc^'ij^cd in tiif; training; 

!' ;-i'-id'^a t'..' ni on tc in vnhi'.'a t iori , it ic ha^-'cd -^n a P?'.jVin<.Mal 
A.'t an J 'A'a.: ';rt-at-:ni iri olo:a..' ■"■;-;;aji'ati^>n with tlie Mini^ner' o ty. 
i-id'. .'a t i oTv . It obtain^' it,: rfiL'oi.u'^j^.a' fr*j:n tho ,l'rovinv:c. It har, \\ 

-and wr.i'-:} , *y> a la:';;<.' ^.'Xtent, ^^ar; oo ocii.fiai'oii with ti'io liotiooi^ 
-.■nn.:ii, al;'vj, t. vxt^.^nt, n.aiia^ye^ '^y on.fr, i t tcoc - 

:'.a!.y i-^:r-y -.:r.^ .-.'-d ■f r'a'ji-iltv -if (vJoK. 
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CIO t i V 1 1 i « oi' (U:"K ciui he ^.^j'uupcd urider those heade: 

The ^.craduate pi'v^jrainine ii^ t)iO keyLitone ol' the activities 
of the Ins^aitute cuid othei' activitieti are clu^-tcred 
aroijui thi;; jv-irt Li;iilai' ta^-k, A Jiecd wap felt for otudies 

thli; kirid iu Ontai'i-i iri Vjh^j, arid OIol-; hao made iui 
irr^prejuUve Icipaet in thii? fioUi l.v increa^in^^ the iiumlci' 
of ^.traduate de^:ivMn^ from 1f>7 ir^ 1066 to 17/3 in 1970. 
TlilJ year thv fun-tine ont'olirieiit ir> ''y>? and tiart-time 
enrol rnerjt 67,). A nwnler of f^peoific oouri:ei;, desi^^ned 
to :^.eot nef/dG in Ontai'i'.) educational oorunuiii ty , have 
WrVi e^^taMU^hed (i.e. adult eduoatiun ja'oi^u'ammcs , eduoa- 
ti..)i:al j lanniVij:, i^ocioloi^y L-ourr-ef: wj th oaE^e fitadies in 
the i- r 0 1 L'. , e d uc a t i oti al ad in i n i t I'a t i on c o ur e ba c e d on 
fiaif-year' i-abtatioal leave, computer applieatiori coui'i^Ci.^, 

He i-ea ro h and dc ve 1 o pmon t ao 1 1 vl t i 1 

There },a;=- Iccn a wide ra)if_re of preject,*^ in thit^ field; 
at '..Tic iiuir , Up io ) ii i f f e I'o n t p ro J c c t . T h i hafi 
Veen .-'J partly iicoaur^e many your.^-; ac ado inlet." wei'e appoin- 
ted faoulty poi^tii with the ti [-ul at ion that they 
L^hv^uld dev.^te f.al f their tirfio to rorearoh, a LUtuation 
*/k"i.i>;h one : ira^^L-d the unde/takint' of individual rer^earoh 
p ; ''J J e o iis , T h e re h u v. I' e e n r:. u c ] ' i t i o i i: in i n i^ i d e an d o u t - 
.^idf the iTiL^titute in relation to the number of projects, 
atid tr.o rtaff ha:: i;ov a.^^ieed on major <:oncen tra t ion in 
.\::nc yew pi'iai'ity a:'eai:, with jiew bud^^etary pi'ocedures, 
and a reduotioi; jf Ljitjipoi't for rcseai'oli and development. 
Llovei-al lai'^_:e pi'-jf^'raimne ai-f: TiOW err.rirf^in^; . The "major 
t:]r:.u:.t3" in the Institute are now ai^ fullow:?; 
a) rxti elci^ontary L^ohoo 1 - th ink in^; pro^';i\a:Mno whei'e the 

a : r. i r d c v o 1 o | -inc nt of i /u> t r uo 1 1 o n a 1 ma t e r i al i n 

the area of thinkin^^ for students fvoin pre -school 

1 V e 1 t > . 1 ■ 0 1 k : } , r a d e H ; 
l) ::tudie;.-: in cducati'>nal {joliijy planning; and peri'or- 

!:.an e e w i t h the a i m o f he 1 p in ^ ^ c ho o 1 d i tvtr i c t g to 

plan fo:* the future and become more accountable for 

t h e i !• ] ; e r f 0 1 'Hi a n c c: ; 
e ) a p r : r v am :ri c < j f C ar ua d i an i ■. t u d I f i' with the o a 1 o 1 

o-llo 'tin,^ matei'ial:; al^r^ut Canada and hrini^ln^;; 

the no mater la Ir to the attention of curriculum 

d evelu pt'i'o ; 



«1) '\ |UHi^:rairiiiuj Innovations and al tej-nativew In 

LMj'ioati'.>ri with the objoetive oT pi-oviciint: at}sistance 
to the provincial educational {^yb'tem in the innova- 
tion ]':'oco£ti. 

Airioni: the lar^jtU' [>ro.:ra:ii{riCi,; which are dotUf^nfited av. 
in terdopaj'tmen tal a:'e a inoi'al education pi'ojct^t with 
the nbjofitive establish in^^ a theory of moral develop- 
mont; a Canadian puMic it^suos project for the develop- 
ment, evaluation and dissemination of a cocial studies 
pro^,:ramme; imd a bilingual education project aimed to 
help the various Poardo of Education to initiate experi- 
mente in bilingual education J'or Enj-;liDh-speakin^ pupils 
at the kindert:arten and grade 1 level. As one will see 
:r)o?t of these projecti: fall into Category 4 (curriculum) 
except for the studies in educational policy planning 
and performance and the programme on the innovation 8 
:uid alternatives-! for education, which fall into Category 
? (or^an ligation) . 
) Gpeoial school -related aei'vicea 

A specific pi'o^^ramme in OlSE is the field dev^:lopmen t, 
which, according to the co-ordinator , is essentially "a 
^- project or linking activity^ a co-oi^dination of effect 

between people and OISE staff"(78). Most of these Hik- 
ing activities are carried out through the regional 
centres. The centres have diffez'ent tasks which vary 
from trajisfer of leadership to people within the commu- 
nity, and the analysis of needs and objectives, to 
pi-ovidin?/ expei'tise and dissemination of OISK products 
in the ^rchoolG. The Office of Field Development in OISE 
in co-operation with the ix^gional contrets has cari'ied out 
several large-scale projects I'equested by province-wide 
organisations. The Office ie mainly responsible for 
field relatione^, d is'i?emlnation and assistance in imple- 
iiientinf:: research and innovative ideas. 
As an overall strategy for innovation OISE has accepted three 
functions: 

a) ^jraduate train in j^; 

b ) re s e ai'c h an d d e ve 1 o pmen t ; 

c) consul ta^icy to schools and sc:ho:;l disti'icts. 

Up to n'jw, however, this has been only to a small extent planned 
and co-ordiruited to include all the schools in Ontario, firobably 
for the following: rt?asoTu:>: 

OA 
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0 ^^li'K i.* ri<a linkoci to the furmal oducati>jn dociyiofi- 
r;cik.iri}: pro ■» . 

?) Iny-ldo OI^K it.:oli", the work ii^ done mainl.v irt flepart* 
jnoriti? with little co-ordination* In the last few yeart), 
hv'JW^TVei', now omphai'iL^ h<it' been ^'ivon to interdepart- 
mental work and thlr, r<:LvaItea in iai'^^t.'r K ^: i) 
•■'M'oTtt! nioi'o T't^ levant to the r;ced;; r.i r tho Ontariu 

*■) The efrca-t to i:o-ozMinate aL^tivitie;; afid to eiUablxch 
iinki.^ with the ^yLUorr;, ha>; .brou^/ht tV.e institute from 
a 'i2Uvox\-i ty- tyj'c of rei-cavch model to an ort]:a.i i i?ed 
I ' 1 an n i n * re e a r : - d e v o 1 o e ? 1 1 - ar^ d - d i f f u sion model. In 
their reoearoh and de velojifnen t aotivltieii, thir is now 
t )i e :n a i n v i ra t c ^ :y f o i n n o va t i o n , 

*) TIa: need;- Tor inriovatlon are defined by ou-oi'dinatint: 
M .)j:i'a:'i:riO cor'iniittceL.- , Mo i'cpai-ate educational planning 
division been e;nabliphed in the Institute to work 
' 1 1. V 1 e r. o f r; e e d a ,s r. e t's ni o n t , i^- p e cl f i e a. t i ori u f objec- 
tive.-; ar.d analy^, ir> o f ^cKv i-riative ^nratc^ie.:^ , 

' ) Tie d e V t } o /. :n r n t /n o d e 1 w} ; i i.^ i .^t now J'o j-e e en J n t ); o major 
projects follows to a large extent the model outlined 
..;Ti pa^ei- 54 and The criteria for establishing the 

r-iaJiM' pi'ojectt^ have been pivac ticabil i ty and genei'ali- 
L-able impaot on the educational i^yr-tern. In addition, 
the pr.)ject inui?t have round dCi^Xf:^^n, adequate organisa- 
tion and rr.anagemen I, clearly stated objectivei.^, adequate 
evaluation, and cai'oful planning Tor dissemination and 
impler.entatlon » 

f:) The i^peoifle i'.trategy of urging regional centre c-^ for 
d 1 rr-eminatiriii io the major way in whicli Oll.V\ obtaini; 
accet*? to the izcA'iool iv/t^te:'-iC> , Plannir.g of this opei'a- 
tion ir. ds^no in clooe co-operation with ^ocal f,chool 
a-ith -ritie.-' . Thi,-: io t];e moct i:r4."j2annt (Ualogue 
;,vtwre:; h i and ('I^^K, ru^d al.c?o irif.Iuencur priori tif^i^ 
ir. ir.K OloK pi' :gra7j^e . 

' (' ) ? h e d i e n i r. a t i > n o f 0 1 S K v; o I'k ha be e r:j a i r; 1 y d i s ^ e n i i - 
n a t i -jn o f k n - ;v 1 d go , : 'a t e r h an d 1 s rr. i n a 1 1 o n o f 
"i'-vidy- 1:: -UPC " pi'-.du':tc ir. the t'oh'V.-Jr, Thii-; t-ikoi: Da: 
i'-. ir\ 0 f p u 1 1 1 v.i 1 1 : ; n i' J Ti c u !■ I' i c u 1 u rri an d a dm i n i o t r a t i o 
■a^:d ,i:'Oi'naii^ covering a nu:::Lor jf cduoati-.nal topics ♦ 
I ad d i t : ',j t ^ , a w i ^lo* ran gc f o ri f i'-/ n c e r ha i:> be on 
arranged thr^oigh'-ut (iraai'l-^. Ot^viouf-ly, tiu'oug}i Itn 
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t i U ^•\i'\hUt' I , 

liow far the work ui' Ol'oK implerr:ori led , and the 
relat lori;'>iip between OISK and the i*C{,:ioiial dcpar tmentr. 
' ) C: d ' 10 'i t i o u , t o p 1 <: v vh i o h ar ^^ d i e lu^ r? r d in 

Uhaj't^. j' VI Tl. 



TilK MVAKIAM ^'TATK II^l^TITUTK FOH KDUiUTIONAL RKSK/.RCII AND 

ri.Ar;K.iNa {ixv) 

Tlve Kavui'lan ^tatc Iiii'tltut*: l^ox^ Kdnc-ational Ket^eai'ch and 
i-lanijirj>: {Mil) v/;k? cvcHii?6 in 1',)07, T}ic ^rjpport for such an 
iT:i'tituto "a:iio I'ro;!^ djl'iVrcnt ^vourof^e;. Wi^ittort a?id ii,tfrions(79 ) 
■d^:- t\:ril':^ tr:f " tw-; d'''-Kidei' of ri:M.- rc t'orni in Woc^t Gei'nan education" 

a:- th-: n.ajor motivation behind the tn-.tabl 1 ^.hT.cnt of 
^Ja^;^in;; i.;, . ti t^itt-i- like the PRF, A ^^^rowin^r putaic concei'n about 
the ^'ed i.'ati 'r.al oi'iint'" in Gorr.iany wac appai^ent dui'ing t>ie 1'J60p 
fu.d ^'Xr. at^Ml a pre^'^uro for educational i eforirty, Thi& created a 
readinc;-.- i'j ba.'o t-'duoati; 'n policy d(.ci.sioni) on scientific 
r e. ear j'h and to develoc; ii^c^fL-ary mochar^i emt' J'or educational pian- 
nln;", devol'.j p:;>:;n t arid v<; cea.vrh. 

The rela t i. riGhi]. tctween Pedcj'al and Gtate initiative in 

ed'i^^at i w-.u- an-othe;' j'a.vtoj'. In iy^6 the "I)eut:^o>ie Iditn^jsrat" 

(Ger!:;ari Kd^oatian Cou:toil) was ci*eatod with the purpose of 

tmidai'd i.^in^: and roforminr; the Gei'm^n ^^fjhool i3,vr>tem(80) . From 

that t::rie the need t"c;i' ^Hate initiative backed t^y scientific 

e V i d c v;a irio I'e i:'i p o i ' tan t t han b e f o re ir. t: u p [) o r t o f re i o n a 1 

idoa.^-. Traditionally the State in Ge^'iivany have had mo. re ^r Icst^ 

UT.lir.ited fi-eed..'::; m educat i-'ital afi'air:', and !\o,:t :,Uato:^ have 

t" u re d a ^ : r o w i i i t; y e d e I'a 1 i n i t i a t i v e , 

Ivava r i ;-i ,L an exairip 1 e o f a thin 1 y { lO pii 1 a t e d t a te i a C en tral 

Kui'^ pe Luai i;ar iMjved fr a typical a>'i' i cul tural to a more indut^- 

♦ 

ti'ialire^l ;-)oial LUi'u.^ture at a very lapid late, Kaily in thi? 
• • e t ^ n v-' '/ ■ ■ P :i ' ^'^ » a t the j • -i v a r i i i. ;i p u 1 a t i ' ^Tj wa c> i ); v i> ] v e i n a 
/;n^*le o 1 early-def iiied .j^"'cupat i<ni in w>iioh little educational 
t:'airiin.(' v/a.? t.e^':(-^i:Hry (a^^i'ioulture) , Today, alr;o6't the whole 
P'p^ilati-n i::' J'a'-'inr a vaxdety '^f ol^cj [ a tional choice.^;, invoiving 
pi' j i V IT i -nal and .;o;iul i-Ljliiity ^md iri<*rtja:- iTt|^ deir.andi^ foi' edu- 
cat! . nal p}'e parat,!;. i, , 

The.:e de- V'lop:rietxt.i in Bavaria have cuoux-red on a rather I'apid 
j-vale, and a:- a :N:.;ult, l e^^ional d i f rei'tncoi:? have been rrowinii:. 




The need lot' vk^w < qijuiLi.v or 1 i rc-L-hcmceLi in econ(.=!:iio and i30v:iai 
terms has thoroforo Leoome a major political otjeotivc in Bavaria, 
The 3RP waG created vith the main objective of planning for equa- 
lity !)f educational oppoi'tiuii tie^i throu^Thout l^avaria. 

In hir- budget proposal in v^t f, t hf' Kin ii'- tor of Kducation and 
Cultiro jai.(1 (:^-" ) • 

"They need a i.'pecial "t .>dy t- oti^-erve, plan, te::t 
pr-ipocise, to cultivate linKt? vith the 017 and ^-^ohool prac- 
t i c e a ij 11 ac vi t li y 0 «? i a 1 aii d p 0 1 1 1 i c al t'o r c e 1^ , to k e e p 
Lii to K'h vith all the c-(nplr>v fa-et:^ of tl^e r ductal ional 
poll^-y d<;i>iitt: a>.'i nikt' 'uv Jlate'r^ '^-.n irUruti un tc the 
r,ev; ^-duoatii i.al i ia>irj:r;/: at yed-r^i-ai 2rv^l," 

Th^r ]n::atit- :.a,' ^t-o:: .^c^ up t;; pi- vidc a ;^cientifir lLt,;ir 
f.r -a-.-at I'j:. li-;, dv r i r i , Thif^ ^er.ei'al oljective, at ^^hich 
all .i-tivitj.,- ru-i air:.-d, a-^-r^ited by the >:ini;:-ti;/ ard tl;e 
ltiC-titute« A r.aj 'r a.-a'sunption ha^^ l^ren that tJ.e plannirie; and 
ro.-.;.. w iT'-: .Vii.'^Jid re based v^ri iT'^.-ional plar.nin^;, taking; €(iaca- 
^ ii » ^- i - -md -r'i>il d 1 f :^-reiu:e^: int': a^jOi-u2;t ir. inipi'ovin^: 

•I'd', 'iti n^il ;'v.':t:', at !:h*- i :"iv r*- t ievtl,- and breav^ it, 
rav'iri.i, ';:>■ oi'lte^-Ia ^\>r *he i'':.a-ar,d. >; vr> are iti^ pi^aotieahi- 
- : V-* at: i L*:< relt:vav.ce eda.-at !■ r^al t,Lli'"y ei'oM€:;lc' i:, rfjvai'ia. 

The l:i,-tit atv .,'i'i-:a!: i r^-^i a.^ a plannirs^; ar.d rrt;earch iti. ti- 
t ite r-Iated the iH^partr::er.t of riaa.^a t i -nal Planniri^,^ ir. the 
>:inic^tr> of Kdacaticin and Cultui'e. The etaff of the Institute is 
fiTially J at' Jen to ministerial supervision hut in practice cncYt 
ca:. c rv : ,M . n doe^- r.-^t exl>;t» Ir-^i-'^rtari-^ d»'0 i^i^- n-::,:^R::L:: p.^ver/ are 
v^-.-*-J ih :.i}-^-:r^v :f th: Inrtiiwte, wh - i- at th^ .-i-v th'.f- 

■.n^:af'^'i In .--•^v-.^-hI \7:-ui\i-':r ar.d >/ ^iv lit t.)-/ ]>■ ;''frd,;\i:c; t f^^r :vf-;~ 
cati.nal hi^ua:;:.:: In the i >:i ,v try . Ti,or'^' aee^::/ t'j --':.plet*-- 
a:*rv:'.---n t i'^ tv;-;r;r. th.' In.: t.. i t'.t^ anc; the liajir.in^{ J)». ;:a7't!r:vUit ah, at 



Ae:ra rt and T i;-, 7;a ( ) ray 'ib, jt th^ aativitie- ef the 
Inr-t itat*^- : 

"Th-; vd i ^at: -..nal .r-'a-ar^ d. ' ?;.h; -t-d ey th^^ In r:t i tu tia^' 
T'f.r; : .,a ' -irj-'adj;/ t <**:r t r^-a-r- i -t t < d 

tl.nal pia^n:?,y whi 'h 1/ ?. ^ ^ :,''rriii-Cf <: .t'. with a 
detailed defi!*iti^n teachir.f! rethodc*. On the contrarv 
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tWt! rii::i i;-, t..> muko a f*yt^ tenia ti study of si^ec'ij'io fa : tors 
ir. the edaMll^ihal iv/.aoirt, ^Mioh af csupiily cf and demaiid 
f.>i' pei'^oRi^^ l-.oldln^ varioiu^ educational qualifications, 
invo^^trr.eiit jn tea.M;inc aidp, building; j:^^ , equip::iOnt, eniiloy- 
v.^e n t 0 t" a f f , e x j. o r: d i t u i 'c o ri o v e i "h o ad , o t c . » wJu c h c an 
all le qua2;tified. lr\ t'iw i)yxulc,n of tKe In^Uitute's 
d 1 1'c c 1 0 1' , tho >r, • I i ji t' : ir; 0 t i ^;n 0 f e d u a t i on al pi an?; i n^^ i 
ravai'ia and tit*:' rt.uore iho. ijrirA'i]al aim of the In^nitute 
Iteelf, iG to detC7':riu;c' the '.^i lei it deincmd' foi' due at ion 
and jjiitlate rneaivireL; to ::ioet it,*' 

A naincoi' :i pi-jjeK't^- havu boon oomut-^iored 1 0rV , for 
-:far:::'l«? , t:> inve/ 1 ii^at-:' tho offect^^ -f t.i;c orouti^n of new t^chools 
in .:ivki\ d i tr io t. ^.^ , the effect of local oda-ational oppor tun i t Iog 
^n. ti;t: hvuoe M' rcL^idun^o, a^ialyciL; ^ f ti.v ^-tra -tural reform of 
pri!:.iry c-Kj> Ic, analy^^o of larriojc to (^han^o i^l tho i'cc-.ndary 
'"^^i-:'l 0':ot..,r ruid oonpario'-n lotwc^en och> ol^: f^Dowin;^ old arid 
r;»rw :'iv . 'X-ii''::- , The Inrtituto Ivio alo:/ been inc^f:v<\ in "r.odel 
■■-••^^ • jT'-.f^. "to" t" a][aly.>^ practL-,-al exj^t- r l^;riCO with expei'inrien tal 
:c:^:,*c, iV'.a-ar'h ;r.;Je^to to oreoai'o f.u" t};e i ntroduc t lor^ of cNjrn- 
preben-ivt lo in oavji'ia, a'o: a piujoot t}.e "^tudy f the 

' i:t; ^i..^ f^n i::.L:r:vint;' ooli.^1 faoilitieo in a federal dt'velo{:.^ 
.'.ent arra^*, Tbo ai::i of ti.eo- pr>. ;ectr io to arjalyre ai^ a.-<'-a\i te J y 
ao p,'Ov';~clv tb.e faotc'i^.^ vhioh ai'c irni^ortant foi^ tho ochocl i>yetc:?i 
in a .-'iv^-'n ro.-H'-ai in ^>i'Jor to define '^ritei'la foi" planning.;, iUtin^-^, 
^- Xr^ci^iVr: an-.l develop::iontt . Once ti:oi-'.e oiatei'ia have boon devolo- 
poJ 'x2] attempt will be riade to i-isnulate i.lanjiiTit' throut;h a oorrs- 
;. otoi' pi*c ;;-i'aT:ir\o , 

There are a i;i.:nbo2' of othur or-iollc-r pi\r Ji-'ti^ whiobj deal maiTily 
w 1 th p 1 am 1 i r. r. , Me t h ' d 1 j-y ar: d a p :j 1 i o d re o a lo; h to o o t a bl i U f ac t s 
ac,'.t the iix'^oe.nt c.^2}lool iiitaation in preparation foi' iiew edie^a- 
ti.i.al 0 ti'aotaroi: . Thij inoliidoir: not only an a^ialyei^; of the 
'.'f a.-a ti jnal eitaation foj' oiiildren but alt^'j a oor:iplete oarvcy of 
adult ed i ^atiori oyot.^-:u lUnoo the In.Uitiite )iai: b. en parti- 
.^alarly i i; tr;i^e' c ted in d i f fei'^^ncco in lo *al areai,; in the Strite, 
tho pi;.;>jeot ..^ ailed "Kda .;at i'>n.al Movorr.ent and He,t^5.onal otruo tui-OL-'^ 
1 , ■ n e ■ t h e ^no o t typical p ro j e o t ^> of the I n t i t u t. e . T ':\ e p I'o - 
,.U'Ot oh.;v;o u '.' -ai^ Iderabl e dio;;ai'ity i!i education betv/eori urban 
anri rural dielri'-t-. Tht In.'titato fcol^^ t)oit the ^'oncIuF i.."nt' of 
the rtudy ci^CiW that the otate 'vaniiot be treated a:? a fully horriO- 
.-a.n' ;ac ar-.-a a.nd tlat i(ir-nti<;al iieruureo v;ill have different 

culto in di ffer»..,-rit a rear. It alc^..: chows th.at the lao> of ^^ar- 
li;ipatl;n in. education can -nly be explained in ter:ra'^ ^jf a 



--•orrivilex .^et o i' r^iM'M'/. :i result of thl:i3 pro.icot, there have 

been several policy rt-cofr.in.'nda tions V; Minijtrv, 

Tho aetivitii^c^ o t' PRT differ qui to ooTiC ieUTally fr^rri the 
aotivltior. in tl:e uther sux lnj?t ituti^^iis tnudied in this voluine, 
Thi^ may be explam^-^d by the ;-tat;e of devc 1 oiinorit 1' cduo-.tion in 
bav^U'za, or it may tc intcrprdod at^ a difiVi'ont approach to 
edu.^aticr.al develL^onejU . The pi" - Jo- tij are luLclcally rc-caroh pro- 
joctij and lio one it; a typical dovolop:nc2it pi'ojeot. The appi-oaoh 
ij hif^hly structured froui a scientific point of view, and uscf- 
?'oi^;r.ti fical ly trained peopi'. in ito projeoti;. The pi'ojects fall 
irito o^.u^ Category \ (ob joe tivct- and fur.eti.-ni?) but t}.ey are mainly 
!.rcpajvat: ;ry :^tudleg for innovations in this field. The Iiunitute 
in faot looks upon itt-elf as nainly a planning and ret-eareh insti- 
tute to pi'opare for policy deoiL^ionp rather than an ir3titute 
initiiitirf; :ind fao i I i ta t in^- ehange^-^ itself, 

AlthjUj/h the objeetivet^ of th^e InL^titute differ oo>iKiderall.,' 
fro!ri ti;e other institutions studied it i.^ of interest in this 
.study becau.^j it i.'howo how, in the Gornan ^rituaticn, a ^.rojinn 
need for educational chbii^e is bein^ approached through the uce of 
pl-annii^t; '^i^ ret^oarch do sign p. Knowing the Gei'irian tradition of 
h^'i^hly ^'opb.iy t icate<i reseeirch, a rei^earch iristitute directly con- 
neotf^d v/ith educational decision-.T.akin^^ will be in a po:ution to 
huv^v an ir;:portar:t influence 02: educational developmeitt in the 
b'tate . 



So far the IniJtitute haL- concentrated on I'ei^eai'Oh work which 



'^"ocultL- in reocrrtrr.crtdat i ;uu^ to tlie Ministry* The p}"ocesi?cy invol- . 
ved ir tViio have r.ainly been traditional re re arc li work v/ith clearly 
defined Lbje-tivec- and output and with relatively few people invol- 
ved in e a: >i c 1 n^l e pro j e c t , It i c not po ? i bl e , thei>j f 0 re , to 
idontify any pi^^^oeoo of innovaticn in the in^!titute'3 activities, 
fince the r.ru.jeco involved is really a prooe?.- of researo}i aiid 
piani-ar.tj in relati:.'n to educational policy. 

In thij work, however, the In^-ititutc has established certain 
linpoi'tant o trat-o^ioLj . The ct i'r,pt'rtunt factor io the jl(;ce 
liaioori between the Ministry of l-Jducatlon and Culture, the political 
ivadeiu; in oavaria ?u;d the rei.-;earch institute (see Ohapter^i VII 
and V il I ) , Ct: - u e r a t i jn w i t h the t e a c he I'o an d the I'C; s e arc h t t n h- 
1 i v" >u':.£-2i t ).as t e en a ccc o r.dary f ao t f o i- the Institute. 

T).o Institute aloo trieo to infoiTi i.ritere.sted menber::; of the 
nubli'? c!" its own activities. However, be in^; a State -funded body, 
it oei'tain :i-ulec to follow, for e:<a:nple in its relationship 

w i t h t he i- u t- 1 i c . C ^-.n s 0 q uen 1 1 y , it has its e 1 1' n o t ep.ba r ke d u pun 
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rr^ajor ohanr^-.; in ivwh ivlutionship.^ lest it ishould seeia to be 
breaking itv triu-.t with the MiniiBti'y of Kducation and Culture. 

In its research activities; the Institute has chosen an 
ai'ea-bai.?t'd approaoli to itc. plaruiin^; and research work. The Insti- 
tute "rejects from the o-iti^^H tlio tor;denc\v of educational re^-oareh 
'Uid plcjju»in^; 10 ju;;^eL?t thit the ^.pe'irjc educatit^nal i-oliool t:yt5tcn 
li- the only I :;;ical and ' I'eaiU tl e one without I'o fei-ence to re^^ional 
/haractori.'ti-.^"(r^^) , 

A ■JO:-T^.hA?lVK A:;A];f:n:^ oy i^KIITKAL lNi:;TITUTIONr^ 

Thi.' artalyji.' ar att^'-u^t to L;tuay o^i-iiri'Ui ,:l;arao teri t i o 
■ V t }.e i r. t u t i on e d e ^rri led ale v? , de !' i n u the i r .ria j.j i- d i i" i^c- - 
I'tu. 'v.-, ai. I :..u'iiMy anulyi-^; ti.rir i!';pu rtar.oe a^^ reflected in the 
V 'rk \l' tut n^-. 

A uT.U^r f jpeoifio >:"haraoterir tioo have been deL^>n"ibed for 
-a.'h .r..- 1, L • utl u; .oparat-. ly c y the individual i v rearclLcr . Many 

1' inr;:'t tt dealt with bere, arid the i"eadei' ici ]'0 ferred to 

t,i.v dl:':Vrt-nt oa/*' v't iilic^c v;r;i^'h ^ive a n^^JVc detailed dei^oi'ip- 
t i ..r. • ) . analy c i 'j- i i; rn. ) de ta i 1 > a' dec i^: Ion ::.aklnr. and pai'ti - 
-• i I-' a 1 1 n > ;• f oery ni;ei poll.'ie^:: , ^'f rolej and f unv" ti-: au^ In edu - 
/•■tti' 'nal itjo vatlo2: iuol of uninte?-ded ef fe? t^: will le foiaid in 
C}:apt-.ro VI-IX. 

The poe^'ent analyt'lo w'ill crai':enlrato on the following;: 

i . Ir.^t 1 t.uti-nal c};aracterii^t ios 

A . ■' t'.^ro 1 1 ve^: : 'fi)\tx t .. v e i' 11 f uf : o 1 1 a. o d c e t b^e i n r 1 1 1 u t i on 

a) y.:a':oila ti oii of policy (a iOji'!:jat.ive oloa/i^'e) 
c ) A a c p ti' i\ ai-L d d e v o I c i n e n t o f p lie 

) I n p 1 er::e ij t a t i o-n of o 1 i c y . 
0 . The a e o f t }; e 1 n ^- 1 i t u 1 1 o n s , ar^ d their f o d a t i o n ; Who 
0 ; p r 1' t e d o r ■ j p p : o- e d ! h e f ^ ii; d a t i o n 
-a ) r 1' c e o G i ! ; n a 1 r ' ' ^ u r o 

b) r' :1 i i ician£^ 
^ ) Lay i;r oips . 

C , The statutory ba^^e aral the deoi:: ion-making r, ti-u^:- ture : 
What t^ / r e of p:wer doe^' ti\e institution have? 

a) Af^adt'Odc 

b) f inane ial 

c) C-ntrol of certain activities (e.g. teacher training). 
* ) ^'eo Annex 1 1 . 

tco 
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What doe^' ti.L ii. j t i lu t ioti true a^^ ItL; nail, njt-ci oi" j!:toio:]t in 
U;t I'lflii 0 1" ^dU'jatlonV We .'hall ul^o our !\jur ocite^*oiM ul" Uiiio- 
v:.itl k: 

.) V iiVi!. i., u I ?. ar.ii ctdj;ii7,i.'ti"uti 
Curi'i :ju1 

in, ThtL- t;r..: coi/iv ) :' Mir.'>vatl'-^n 

H. .>w ii^ ti i-v oo;^^ ' tjcrv^.ui related to t);e F-K-D-L ifjv^delV 

I V . :.ti'u te^^ji. :' V edu ;uti:nal Inn jvati Jii 

A. Hivi>,r II, t' :xl: V*j l"a-,»t i\^ in ::i:i:d, iii v/hioh .1" tht: tiii-ee 
l-r • i^Lf^ ritfc ih A}- "L'trat<.\_'y r.oJel'^ di- the iTiL'ti tutioi'uj 

"i; Iri -al -7'a r t /'a t e^_' i t*i:' 

0 : r!:.?it ivt; -i'^j-.ed'.«i;at ive .■ ti'iitetriei; 

t-r Ii, ^^^^^ . ) 

;1 v; tv : t' .'VulioT: j i elatt-d to t:f ; c o X' ^ ir^iiv^^ivij ? 

I. : it yij.Tille i fir.d -ei't:!!:. trtj.d.; aorocc^ cultui'e:^ in tl-.e 
. ' Itv'tl 1. 1" . ■ r:xt ^^-it l: !' .'i^-.ui'ic t;;pci^ iuii .= vat ioiiV 



I. i:;ciTiTUTiu:;AL oharactkhistios 

K'lativvi. I'cw 'Ka; a tci-i t i : ' a}'e .'Oi^fi.Mri t^ all iiiLj t i t itian^". 

. : 1 -i^A : all ii..ttitatl i..; i'-. pi'e.-v:.! a deL-ri'lare I'l-.a-i ti'adltional 
.trat'V-i'?*' f i' c .i t "ati . r'il M:ar.i:e» Tf.ey roj i-e .-erit- a TiooeLa:aiy lin); 
L'-tv/^-tfi th'-- i". :'::,ul a t ia. ; 1' u r. ,a'::'ati vr^ a/ire at ti,e \".)Ilc;/ leveJ 
itial trj"> i:;.r lvr:,'in tc'it : thii: r-lijy, The inip] errieTitatiLat ai^ 
; : io;. ha.; traditional]./ If-o:, r.et ly lav/^-, re^-ulatiui.c artd adniiii- 

ti':t tl V'-. ■ vji, tz'-.:-'! • TK-.' ra-v/ ir: / 1 i t.^t i. r al.^:' i'Opi'0::ent a riev: iru^t- 
r.:a-7.t t. .'-^aa" ar :i L-i.i:; a' M'-y- f.j i ':rL'ila t i or; , but th»vy have 
•1 .v/'j-e i:r.r. ■ 7't-4N t :'<:,''tc ?. 'i vk rt-'A:'<:}. ar.d (te v>. 1 o men t link 
i'■t^•♦ ^^ .\; urd rj-^ -th--. 

A]i the in J t i tj 1 1 ,aai ■ .'/*'r :',:a"C tha:: •,.7:e L:j^e':il'ic ;;cotf.i' of 
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t):o oyutom v:v.'f>j than ono region of a country; most institu- 
tioiu5 are net up Iv L^urve tlu;' w};ole State or the co\mtry. Their 
coii:ern with tlic educational system ai? a whole is ariother depar- 
t.ire from tradi t i .: nal , vertioally-divided educational adtninistra- 
ti.'/i cUid provider eui .pportmaty for a wider view of educational 
T.eodj in tlio en tiro .-system, 

Objeotiveo a!id tniaiuon 

There arc di^ninct differences in the vays tlie institutions 
'a^viei'i: land their ::ii.;:;Uon and define Innovation: 

a) jofne ii.t* ti tut i ons look upun innovation as a rricans of 

.■orvinr': political objectives - often long-ter:a political 
objective<? (NI-'K, HOIK eau\ BRP, typically all tlirce of 
tl.-r. :ir.>od t: central a^^'enciec, in educatifon) though 
ai;^ oh. rt-torrr. p.^litical objoctivei: (hPK) ; 

0 th'.'i^c 1 . .;k upjn ir.novatioii at? a response to crioo? in 
the pie:tent cyt^teir; and ac u bettor administrative mecha- 
ni.jr:; to r..lve day-tj-day probleiiio (partly HFK, SeViools 

o) i:j-ne li;ctl tuti^Mi/ 1^'jk up^^n inn j vat ion as a systeinatic 
i-ooearch a!:d dovoloprnent pi'ooe^::^ to improve educational 
pi-actice :iJid ^'ive "better answers" to teachin^^-l earn in^; 
proUoms, ofter^ v/itVi lon^r-rarce objectives (H?S, ia:;K«s 
Popartri.ent of Resear.-h ai^d Pe vol oprneri t , OISK). 
Tht inst I t'iti . r.s alc-o diffci' in theii- o .r^.pieliensiveness of inission, 
(- ■ih ii\ ii'Inciplt; aj*d practice-: 

a) iiist it'^ti v^ns lojk upon thej.se Ives a^^ a riieoliani om to 

ri'opare r ^Jioy deoisirn.^ t .ther.-j as initiatoi's of educa - 
t ioj^al Innovatior; . others as tlio ni«tual ajteno;/ which 

ve 1 ' J p s inn va t i o n s > and other's as the ajtenoy respon - 
sil'le fjr the whole Viroces^- . including' itnpleirien tation , 

The bavarian institute is mainly on/_;a£;ed in the fVrrma- 
lati -n --f T'olicv : thi:j role <.f I'osearoher-pj'ofessor is 
in line wit); t ho G e i rrsiri t rad j t i c : n . Uhh) * s I) i v i r, i on o f 
Hosearch and L>evelLu::.eri t is limited mainly to initiating 
ei': -at i ui;al innovati.ris in ac.v^rdan.^e with /general p^li- 
-.•ies fjivtin "by fix- Misistj-y. (JK'^B itself has a rnoi-o rurn- 
piehensivo niission,) All the others: are a^^encies wliich 
actuciliy d e ' 1 o p ed'j 'atioii-al innovatiorts , and (except 
N'(UK) are also responsible for the inipieiaentation of edu- 
cational i lino vat ions . 
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All tilt' ihiai tut loriL? titudied are relatively yoimg insti- 
tuliont^ except lor M'JIK, which has tet-n in existence for 
ty yearj, aiLd the HAD act iv .ties of the NBE which in 
varioii;^ foxr.iS have been in existenoe for about rO years. 
KJ^8 and thv Si^hool^- CDimoil f ave been in existence for 
i3 yearc', DISK r->r 7 yearj, FiJ'K and the Bavarian Institute 
for 5 yeartw 

All tlie iri.stitution^ were ci'cated with the support of 
political forces, eitlier at the federal (USA), national 
or Stato level. In the case of the Schools Council, NBE, 
NCIK and OISE, profet?sional groups (mainly teacher orga- 
nisiation^O L^trun^jly supported the fouTidation of the in- 
stitution. In few oases was there any strong opposition 
reported to the ire t ting up of the institutions, except 
porl- api^ f ;. ]■ the fear in the United Kingdom felt by local 
uiithori t iei? about a chift in power over the ouiriculum 
fror; local to ''central" agen^.^ies. It Is likely that 
d i f I'cj'en t expc-c tatlonc and opinions were held about what 
the ini- lit'itions were t-uppoi^ed to do (as reported in the 
oai.>-; of Kbo aiid BHP), but we have not been able to ana- 
lyse those diffeiencey in a Gysieinatic way. 

Tt.e statutory base ain^ the decision-making sti-ucture 
difff;!' also. All institutions have academic power in 
t:;e .rense that they have accest^ to information and know- 
lod;'0 which ic not coryinionly available, and a capacity 
t:j develop new pro^ranunes. This power, however, is 
I'olative, b'ince it depends on the degree of access which 
other parts of the eystet:i have to the same ree.ouroes* 
Comparing the quality of woik of different institutions 
studied ^ therefore, is not likely to have any real 
;:>jivr;in^: oince their influence (in academic tei^s) in 
theii' ovm coimtry depends on the "quality of the system'' 
(h,>w "advrxTiced" the institution is compared with other 
pur t :^ 0 f the ay s t e m ) . 

C :,:r.^j o i' the institutions do have legal power through 
cvntr:;l of budgets or the financing of IniLOvative pro- 
jecto. This ij true for NBK, JJCIK and BPK in particular, 
5ina?i:;in^; in these cases is used as a policy instrument. 
Sc:::e in.^*ti tut ions also exerci^-e power directly or indi- 
rectly thr ;Ui;h their control of certain activities impor- 
tant in the uianatjement of the educational system. The 
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e.:u,"tti..n^l :vjt.jrr,. N,'IK, Kbr: ur.a KPK have 
H/..:. wit:, th- v.,:..':.tl ^i.n;a rt-er.t,^ 

>:0u :at i ^.n . The ::rri.:.i.' i^^'. uii^il ic 
^■iivr^'to ■ vn.:.v' * teJ: l}.e e'.ri..'at i .rial de.- 1 iv.i;- 



h r o ♦ 
ai.d 



■ a^ /:r:.r u , 'J t,/ ia .:o:.:'..la v;it.t, ii.Kv.vatiVv 

7a. ^:a.: .-1,7 ;,::.:>ta.l aa ta I ty, uad 

tLi- i^ohjali:; L-au^.oii iii ito ^•■irriou i^a:n w^i'X, 
>IaK have no auth^^rity ^^ver schools, 



t'.:.a i.-.h, 

a itat: -a..' - 
■I I. ia::- J eara Ir.jt 
: i :' V- a ' . aa id'. \ 
;iV' i . ."h^rt-tor 



iati .ai t - ;f !'-.ur 
.a. .w;; L;:..r::t . l" lt,o 



vv.a- li^it^a' Ty -1 ) . 

!v .■ t t'tia. ■■^iaa 
"tivi ty IX rivatir.^: 
:a' , r.-'Va-vvr, aad tiaa 
tra- ■ i:aa ^ i] j. i' . Jv. ta 



'■ dt'i-' i^n"' !;vw Ola.'.-:-';, : r. i ■ li I'mj- t'.e I'liturt ( " f..turt 

fr.-Jc-" :■' ;Ai-t- .rt t-. : r^. Vi.' t:.- q'<;ilil.- :' 1 1'^'.- 1 i ■ :^ 
peot iti-! ^> r^tr-M, i^.-ii.- , - ir^^M ..a 1 1 ... : . arid val uat L -i. . At: Vr^: 
hiwe .vb^erved, h..w»;^v^-r, 'ni;. li. a i"^v/ jajf:; (Ifl ii; Ki^S » and IMU 
in NBK and NCIK) have ta^^t^e projects taken the IVirni of teajlunj^- 
l earn in£.T-i.\vi? terns" luiin^;; r.el I'-in^.^ ti-uc t ional met^.od:^ aL^ tht.- ruain 





Category 1 
(Objeotives 
and 


Cate^'ci'y r 
(Or^ajii- 

i^atioTi and 
adrii ill 1 rf- 
trati^r. 


Categoi-y 
( Ro 1 e ^ an d 

PC 1 e 
I't'latioii- 

3hl^a') 


Cate^c'2'y 4 
(Curi' i '.-ul uri) 




- 


:>',.':.C 
ai^t ivltit'i'! 


- 


Mai!; 'J l>,*jt 






a:;tivltie- 




a:ti vitiet' 






y 

a:tivitiv..^ 




Mairi v(rt.'a 




a'?t : vi tie 


. ;";t- 
a.jtlviti./: 


aotivitie:- 


MaiJi ai'ca 


::BK(t. tal ) 






cat';^ .vc i-i e.^: 




(Morvay) 


Orie main 
area 


ooirie 
activities 


So:i:e 
activities 


une rr.aln 
area 


0I3K 

(Or. tar i-: ) 




aetivi tie^: 


SL'ir.e 
a.'tivitie^- 


Main area 


bKf- . 
(Bavaria) 


One rr^airt 
area 


OilC rr.ain 
area 







Thei-e ai'.. vt-i^y f'jvj iiii: ; va 1 1 '..r, , if aj:y, Ln Catef^:.ry ^ (]-ole- 
re 1 at i jr.:--h; say) . Sc^r^^i f the cJi i-iculu:'. ].'r^'Jeot^: ■hvi.,;asly ].h.\'i Sit- 

el-riient a .'•".an;,:^ the te?=iOhe i-;; t ;dent i-e X a t ioti .■]; ip . Indi- 
rt'.^tly :r',..jeL'to a U- charu'o the I'o 1 e-2'elati ur.:r^h j letv/een 

'n.- t.' tr:ii^ 'a^r. ■ I'ii: . . r, arc tr.e v.'r^^ar,i ..a I !■ na : Le ve l..u::i.en t aoti- 
v:r:^- f ^ai'K, ^•■-.",e yn.^.'e-tj in lihK and Lne "Cj>'ativily in 

Lr" rr^jtfot ■>!' liOIK - h'Jt the latter i^ n.ainly an inriovatiun 
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i:i ti-e ui^/in isiuti ori uf the school syatem. These activities, 
eharac terii?ed by diri'ereiit organisational development approaches, 
are in fact innovations in both Category 2 and Category 3. By 
definition there are no real or^ganisational innovations without 
innovatio?is in ro le-i-elat ionL^Viiis . 

All institutions .studied have t;oine activities ^^oin^ on in 
Category 2 ( organination and ad-.inif?tration) . These projects fall 
into three groupi^: 

1) organisation development projects (e,^, "Creativity 
in Schools'^ NCIK); 

2) project.^ designed to improve the tec Finical capacities 
for planning and ranajcment (e,g, "Administering for 
C}u\n^;e", RBS, and several projects at BRP) ; 
creation of rtgional or local development centres 
(New Jersey, Norway, Sweden, Ontario^ U.K.). 

Pi"v.^)ov- tt: of a rnore coiriprel^ensive nature to change educational 
objectives and the frmctlons of educational institutions (Category 
0 ar^^ taken ui- by HFi:, NBK, KO IS and BRP. In the Scandinavian 
and \}eiv.Lai context these "projects" involve major reform of the 
second axv school sy sterns towards cornt^relionsive schools. The role 
of the institutions differs. Tho NGIK and IJBE play similar rolec: 
educational coriLirii ssions draw up majoi* lines of development, and 
ptil ia:::en ts and th^.* ministries delegate the authority to develop 
(and, ir. the case of NbK, to i^iplenent) the innovations. In the 
case of rHir' this bocly ecrvos ,';,ainly as a reeoui'ce-uni t for the 
Mi2iistry in its planTiing efforts. In Mew Jersey the HPE has 
mainly engaged itself in the renewal of urban education. In all 
cases studied the objectives have included equality of educational 
oppoi'tunity , a i-edis tr i bu tion of fiuids and priorities for the 
tenofit of the disadvantaged, especially tiiose described as 
socially d i s a d ar; t a g e d . 

III. THE PROCKSS 0? INNOVATION 

We liave tried to analyse to what extent the institutions 
follow tiie P-K-D-Ii TiOdel which we outlined on pages 54 and 55. 
We iiave foiuid thiit ^urriculujn developrrjerst projects are to a large 
extent covered by tliis r:iodol» It is hardly applicable elsewhere. 
We have fo^ar.d also that the extent to which such a process is uti- 
lised varies more ho two en projects than between institutions. 
However, the table below gives a surLiiiary presentation of the 
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extt-nt t.> whU'h th< varl. Ui; i ru; t i tiUi are uc^inc this inodol , 
We have tried to illuL-tiutu thv cxtvul to which the model reflects 
the actual pvocei^Sr and rrioreover what fiuictions different phat^es 
of the .Tiodel play In the pr.»ce.sr. (For exaciple, "cxperiif.entation" 
wti be a "tei!t'^ for prot.^type devel opinen tr or the actual develop- 
r:,eii t phat'e iti.-'ol f. ) 

ThrouK*hs>ut thij.: volu:r!e we shall see how far the assumptions 
♦iJ.doriyiritC the ?-R-I)-I> cnodel in education are in fact operating 
ill the p]'ocei'3 of innovatioru We have a?£;ujned (see Chapter II, 
paf-o thaa, to the extent that the process can bp- expi-r^ined 

accoidinfc': to the rrudel, ti:e undoi-l;; in^'; aesurnptions are aloe valid. 
However, ii: tb.jL^e ^:aseL^ where the procecL? I'leai'ly differi? from the 
iiiOdel , the a;:sur'ipt iojit; are not valid, aiid other factoro relevant 
in the edncatioj.al context aust be con^i^idered in explaiiung the 
V a r' i ,i t i c n s at: d d i f I'e i-e n c e y , 

Ir; the [rooe:.^5 obi>erved in the eentrai inL^titutions a 
rational and planned pi'ocess? If the tern "rational" implieii a 
procet^c? la.;ed or. r^^:; search and knowledge gathei-ed by enipirical 
r^ethjcio, -, i:e mist ooncliide that this is vei-y seldom the onl.y 
haai:-j for the pra:;e^'G, Thib' may betU be illustrated by the prob- 
ler:i identification p^hat^e. This phase is seldora ba^ed on systema- 
tic data- jollec tion about needs a^^d priorities in developxien t . 
Ueually pr>.)bieT. identification is an ad hoc exercise, seldom based 
either on careful exa^ai nation of present need^, or on lon^;^'- ter::i 
educational integrated social planninf;. 

When priori tieo somehow are e^tahliohed, l-^owever, the pro.jec t 
^Lana^:e^Tient in ino^.t in:3ti tutiono - in particular the developrrien t 
phase - is a latlunal and planned process* In general terns it is 
also a sequential process:, following' the stepi- in our P-R-D-D 
model , 

We believe that thic d It^tinotion tetween the planning', deve- 
l-5pnor:t and inpleir.entation of tJie innovation process on the one 
hand, and the ^-ion i tor in^ c f individual projects, is an inipoi tant 
distin tion , While tr;e institutions studied do seem to maria.^:c 
:,ro.ie jts fairly well, oi;e ..'annjt aut'.):r.atically assume that they 
are successful innovative a^^enciC's. 

Our conclusion is that the establ isJ^'Mont ef priorities and 
the dissernin^.ti jn/inplerr.eri tation phase of the pi'ocess arc the 
weakest parts of the work of the ins ti tuticr^sk '^t^d ied , especially 
ill institutions not cloLoly lir^ked to the political or administra- 
tive system. Why are tJ.ese asp^-cts jf the process not systenati- 
oally developed? It appeaj-c, after caix^ful analysis of the case 
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C'tu^ilei^ that Ua- " Idonl i rt^;it oi* noeds'^ not i'imply a n atio- 
nal process but I'ir^t ixsA roro;no::t a political procei=?s - a iratter 
of value? and dif foresee tetveeii intere.-it ^U'oups. The expression 
al* I'lieed;:" and tho o;:tabl i L'Vuiient of iri'ior i ties is ta.-loally a 
QUv;^tiou of vfiat i!: dlvi.3ualj and .-3-:^;a>;- vant t'^ achieve . In very 
t'ev oai^ec, 1:* any, i i t-^ acV:irv- c .^n.^t^ni'ar abo^t ^a^jec- 

tivoc^. Tv;;. inaii tutior.al paltenit:, tl.erer^.U'e, .^ec::i to have evul- 
ved! -.lie i-^oluti:n, repi'oi:=.rntod by HI-S and (partly) OISK, where the 
do.-ic;l -n inakin.; ic^ r^iainly ar i^;^cn:al activity, HBo went throu^^h 
an oxteiit^lve plaiinin^ period tc ei-tablirh the pro^:ra:M[;^' . Althpu^^h 
vari-'-u- indivld'ialo parti c i s ated , t i;c ci tation ) : the progra::irT:e 

the re.:pon.:i bU Lty -f th- jtan\ The r^aj'^r changes In the OlSy 
pr :g:i-ar::nv have al=:.. l^m; ar. i>.tei'nal roi^pcnctiVliity , In b>:ith ^^Zit:e^. 
a th v.:!j.:h li ii:^.>a.u^ion :> i' o b J(.--t : vr..^ ai:d ]>rioritiei:; ha;? l-een the 
ro.:p. !,.vii-1ilty the pri>re-^ioKali^. 

Ti.e /e ■ ;! = d relation reprci-ented by in^'titutioi.s whei-e 
d^cii'i:'nL. -^-n :■ r ,:ec ti ve^. and priori tivi? artj ^.ade by political 
b;die.", cund ti.i:' separated froni decirvionc on ir.terrial vrr'^e^iv. 
whl.,'h rtre d^^:o^:^a-ed t-. ii.c. i r, t i t:.t : ...c:l: , 

Thic pr.'baily r-:ro.'ent.- the fii\;t iir;jtrati;n In ihic^ 
V vf.ero -^Iva-ly tn^:- F-K-ii-I/ r- rdel ij inadequate to some 

■xtent. Since otjectivo.- in ed^JCati-^n ai'e :ranilVa'i and ofteri cun- 
niMin>:, thir lart or tlie prjc^ii^r (pr:Vler" identification) 13 not 
a "v.:iiac-rrve'' prccejc, o'it a proccpc ir-plyjnf: o;jr fl ic tt^ . 

V/e aii^e I'ir^d that the d : .n^^^rn inat i on and i:ripl^=mentatior] pi'O- 
? e r tr- 1 r r; c t a fa >^ d e v e 1 j p c d a c the d e ve 1 0 p it er. t p r ; c e s . 0 e 2- 1 a i n 
■.bvi:?i^:' r^:ai^ irt^ r^ay le c-irc^ic^t^^d: fjr exar;ple, ^icCTie cJ' the insti- 
t'it: :r;r ai*e n ; t jIc en-^a;:;h to :.ave adequate' experience; and in 
.■^ -.-^rt.-^?:; thir : art cf the vrjceyc^ ir not le^aliy part ^p tre 
rerr ;n£-it.iU ti^>.* :i the : n 1 1 1 .i t i on , 

7hei"€' :.':ay, ;:'^we ve-?-, [c^ ;^ . fi^ndarven ta] rea^.^nj. Jn ^or.e 
..•a:^€c- vA; hciv^- .'een th^it i:::pl^c',entati'.-r, of i^.novaticn:: }.ac Ixi.n 
d/ne c-n',^eca:i'^^] iy thr:^'.n;h r^ p'i :nal ^entre:^ {e.^;, '/.cv: Jorjjey, 
^■■r.tari:). thi:: part -f t;:*^' pr--'e;a- in fact U bett-.r rr.ar.a;;<;d 

: ..eiliy - l:;;;: 1 cir," :!■a^ ther prcct.'-::er ca ar r:.-lal i !i t^/rac t i i-n , 
:* . r:jra: : '-'a ^ ic?i a:.d indivld ial i}lvclve:^en t arc nt- jcccary f ar L:accei-F- 
fu: ^o::.entati ::n? The anj-^z-r to tnir q^ierti:n -a^t wait a?; til 
v;e have anaiy.-esi thece pr-ec/-^.- ir. th^- rc^;ionr and t:cj ch-^jlc. 
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IV. STKATKirlK:! KUH INNOVATIOi; 



As we have already seen, the innovation [UoooSi^ can only 
p'^ivtly be explainoii as a rational and planned prcccer^ according 
to the F-R-D-r .-^jodel. Thiy model if fnainly applioablc to tho 
individual vvoiectt^t par ticularly in their devcl opr.oiit ^^ta^ei^. 

In 0U1-" d li.-^<^nssion ot' altornatlvt- ti'atet;ie^ i*or innovation 
ve cut:^:o,^ted throe catet;orie5: 

1) empirical -rational 

2 ) no r::;a t i ve - re -educative 

) politic al - ad.'T^ i n i s t r a t i v e O . 
We a-JijiLTie that most instit xtions 'ire eler:.ents of all these 
ctratCtTief in their v:>rk. In this analyins wc shall pay special 
attention t the auesti'">n of how far the statutoi-y Va.^e and 
d e 0 1 3 i n ^ifiak i r. t: po we r influence the use of strategies. To illu- 
L-tratc the iice of strategies we shall aj^alyse each institution 
.^e larately . 

; Ail p ro J e c t V: f c 1 1 o w ba c i c al 1 y ein p i I'i c al - ra t i o nal 
•^^tratet:! eo , rnont con.r.only tiio P-R-D-D approach 
Kr> : : All ty i e ^- of t r a t e i e i: ai*e used Ir^ c o n b Ir^ a t io ru 

The bacio lov ir.cu^t projects i l"^ t).e statu toi'y power 
of the CoiTjr.ipsioner . Kxarsploo. of pol i t ical-admini- 
ctrativt: t;trate^:ie3 uced t:> chan^'o educational 
pi-actice are to be found in the redisti-ibution of 
IV. o u r c e s , r:ian i p u 1 a t i o f p o wc r , f o e x am p 1 e , 
extending the power of students ajid laymen. Also 
cnpirical-rational strategies: are used, for example, 
in peri^>nnel so^ection and replacrr.ent , and through 
re scare I": and developjient efforti^ a.^ described above. 
Schools Qqimcil : 

A ty p i c al f ea t u re o f the S c ho o 1 0 o un c i 1 is the 
J . f? 0 1. i a 1 1 c n p i ' o c e ^ < c in iti' govei/ning couricil and 
7;u!:icrouj cornaittres. We have lie ted this strategy 

a '^rion-violent'^ power-coero i ve g trategy . In 
reality, different interest gr-jupr, ruch as the 
local authorities and teachers, have to define corjir.on 
ground before pr:jectG can start. However, einphacir, 

placed on inproving the problem- solving capabilities 
•f the local systems then^itel ves , using noi'ma tive -re- 
ed ucativc strate^^iCi? . These operate in combination with 
the I'CBeai'ch ^.d devolop^ient nroces? described above. 

♦) :-:ee dis^cu^sion, Chapter II, pa^:ec 35-3''. 
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DiVoMiOi it.: ^a.itkt^r'y b;ii"ie and Hi', connection with 
central tlv^'ll Hjid adminiL^tnative L)odios> the IJBK 

tradi tion^illy har vced lt/iiil:\tior^ nrnX I'^'^^ulatioiiB to 
iiripleiri-^n t dcLured innoY:.it lens . IkUitical power 
del^^:ated by tKv Mini.^ti'y ::till an i!'i])ortant ba^^iv 
z\ir its overall plarmir^f;. ^!lcr^;a^angly , liowever, the 
x2uUitat if'r. it; uttin/^ or.virioal-rational st2\itegie^> in 
a variety of wayr;, including; training; uroerannrif s and 
sortie times s^er^cnnel selection and replacement. The 
research and development procci?^ has already been 
described, Also ccmsultant^ and other experts are 
employed tc as.si^t local i^chool systems, and in 
particular a syateraati : retraining scheme and Infoirua- 
tion oar.pai^n is used to implement lar^je -scale eduea- 
liojial I'o forme. . No iTiative -re -educative strategies 
ai'e celdorn used. 

Much the r^ame situation as TiBE is true of NCIE. foli- 
tical and adminiiitrati vo strategies have been used, 
particularly in the firist ten years» but still as part 
of the overall strategy, Kmpirical-rational strategies 
have increasingly been used as described above. In 
the lai:>t five years a vigorous attempt to irapi'ove the 
problem-solving capabilities of the local school 
systems has increased the Ooimcil^s use of no rmative - 
re-educative strategies. 



The strategies used are basically e?r»pirical -rational . 
Basic research and systematic training of graduates 
are also used in this context. To some extent the 
institute is engaged in normative-re-educative strate- 
gies » using its o'fm capacity in upgradir.g the problem- 
solving capabilities of local school systems. 
BRF: The stratt^gits are empirical-rational , with research 
and planning as main strategies. The institute uses 
the "political uinbrella" of the Ministry, however, as 
a I a s i s f o 2' all its wo r >: . 1 1 e re s e a r c h and pi aim i n g 
Wo r k is the ^^e f o. r e u s e d deli be a t e 1 y to i c r e a s e ihfi 
capabilities of central pe l i tical and admin i c^t^^ative 
inst i tut ions , 

The conclusion seems, to be that in nearly all institutions 
(except for RPS) empirical-rational strategies arc not used in 
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leolutloii, '-J'tori T'l] iti^'al-adninistrative sjtrategies provide a 
basis for empirical -rat ioiial approaches, and in some cases the 
latter are used to strengthen the basis for political-administra- 
tive t'trate^:ioi">, Thl^^ applies particularly to those institutions 
■.v'!\;-"h rti'v n;^.^t ''leaT'ly •.■i.r.u 'tod ^ ,v lav with renti-al educational 
'.^■•■cU"io:.-:nak inf*, and appllo/ t^Lt> ifioi^e i):depond«?nt institu- 

ti>Mu'. In r.iin:/ ways lio j^mat lve-i"e-educative j-trategieia are the 
njt;t radical departur-e froni present practic<3 in those ins ti lutionrM 
Jin-'e, in fact, they i:nply a rodl.^ trib'ition of powei" and influence 
Vv v: the in.sti tu t i j]. the:n^?t^lve3 to the .S'.^Fxole a:u1 local authori- 
tioc, In few 0'7*i.'e? ha^- c-.i-ii a oh.ar:^^o teen initiated by the insti- 
t';ti:.'l:L^ , tif^'mt^el ve 3 . 

■7Hr: io:i,ATTo:; oi' tyfet^ of :itrat:-:gy aijij categoriks of 

1 VAT lOll 

We L ive already dicCu?L3cd the relevance : t' the P-R-D-I) model 
t . d 1 f'^ r< r; 1 I r, l o v :\ t i oii c e f f e o t o d by t h e >j en t ral institutions 
.:" tuii i*-'d , Wo }.avf' f:und tiiat it ir u:-,ually the currlculup'i projects 
(Oatet^oi'v 4) /;hich are plrtnnci, devclcp'.'d and implemented accor- 
li i to t r; i c . n. ■ d e 1 » an d e v e n in t h i li c a t e o ry n 1 y a few o f t h c 
prcject.^ studied f":li;'W the pattern t= + i'ictly. The analy^dii of the 
:-tratCt;i'.' c- u^ed in the othei' itinovati '/nc det:'.crited .-u^^f^ests the 
pcttt^:rji dt;;.'orited in Figure 5:1. 

Figure 3 ; 1 

CATEGORIES OF INNOVATION BY TYPE OF STRATEGY 



Political-administrative 




EmplricaNfational Normatlve-re-educaUve 
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In the Figure 3:1 above we have tried to place the categories 
of innovation from 1 to 4 in a "strategy diagram". 

Category 1 (objectives, functions) is, to a large extent, 
developed and implemented through political-administrative stra- 
tegies, though some empirical-rational or normative-re-educative 
"sub"-strategies also are to be found. 

Category 2 (organisation and administration) involves either 
political-administrative strategies, in which new organisational 
arramgements are brought in to replace old ones, or empirical- 
rational approaches, as in the ACP project of RBS. 

Category 3 (roles and role relationships) involves either 
traditional administrative approaches (political-administrative) 
or an attempt to improve the problem-solving capabilities of the 
system (i.e» normative-re-educative), as in organisational deve- 
lopment approaches. 

Category 4 (curriculum) is generally carried out through 
empirical-rational and normative-re-educative approaches, or a 
combination of both. 

There are clear trends common to all the central institutions 
in their use of strategies in relation to different types of 
innovation. Although one single strategy is predominant for inno- 
vations in curriculum (empirical-rational) smd for innovations 
concerning new objectives and functions (political-administrative), 
it is not possible to explain educational innovations in terms of 
one single operating strategy, but rather as a combination of two 
or even three strategies. 
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Chapter !V 
INNOVATIVE REGIONS 



The review of the case studies of innovative regions will in 
general terms follow the pattern laid down in the previous chapter* 
The regions which will be analysed - Leicestershire, Devonshire, 
Malm?5, Wetzlar and York* - have not been chosen because they are 
necessarily the mogt innovative rogions in their country, but 
because they are involved in innovations to a fairly high degree 
and are continuously trying to improve their own practice. 

Also in this chapter we will seek to deal with the first two 
of the tasks set out in Chapter II, namely to compare the process 
of innovation in the regions with the assumptions behind the 
P-R-D-I) model and to see whether different types of innovation can 
appropriately be "processed" according to the model. 

We start with an analysis of the characteristics of each 
region. They differ in their administrative structure» in the fol- 
lowing respects particularly: 

1) Relationship to central authority; 

2) Relationship and authority over schools; 

3) Relationships with public interest groups , and 
professional and managerial groups . 

These relationships, partly defined in statutory terms (aca- 
demic control, financial control, etc.), partly developed through 
tradition, have an important influence on the innovation process. 

We shall analyse the innovative practices and the process of 
innovation in relation to the categories and model described in 
Chapter II, In particular we shall analyse the problem identifi- 
cation phase and the whole process of policy formulation , pol icy 
adoption , and the development and implementation of innovation. 
On this basis we shall try to identify different strategies for 
innovation as described in Chapter II, 

* See Annex I. 
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LBICESTERSIIIKK RKOION 



Leicestershire County Council is one of the English local 
education authorities. It is responsible for about 300 schools, 
of which about 250 are primary schools and 50 arc secondary schools. 
In additioni there are some special schools and institutions for 
further education. 

The county has heavily populated suburban districts, medium- 
sized tovms and small villages. Many primary schools are small, 
some employing only two teachers, others only one. On the other 
hand, upper secondary schools enrolling about 1,500 students are 
envisaged. 

The county covers only 830 square miles and communication is 
very easy, no one point being more than 50 miles from the central 
adminis tra t ion. 

The County Council in England is the local education autho- 
rity (LEA), Its Education Committee is one of its important sub- 
committees responsible to it for the formulation of policy, as 
well as for carrying out routine items of administration* 

Innovations in England and Wales(84) should be considered 
against the background of the 1944 Education Act. In particular, 
any new policy has to fall within the statutory regulations laid 
down in that Act, The fact that English legislation is so general 
and leaves great room for political ranoeuvre should not disguise 
this basic statutory requirement. 

At the time of the 1944 Act, although both political parties 
favoured educational reforms, the Labour Party was more inclined 
towards establishing comprehensive schools, while the Conservative 
Party»s aim was to establish quality through reform of an existing 
secondary school system which had grov,Ti up after the 1902 Education 
Act. 

Under the 1944 Act there is a great deal of freedom for the 
local education authorities to develop their region in accordance 
with the circumstances and traditions of their own areas. This is 
particularly evident if one considers the variety of schemes put 
forward in post-war Britain. The Ministry (DES) has veto power as 
far as development plans are concerned, and it can also use a 
financial veto as a control over LEAs. 

The local education authorities in England and Wales have a 
much more powerful position than other local educational authori- 
ties elsewhere in Europe. Administrators are here as elsewhere 
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not appointed on political grounds (although in the case of 
Directors of Education, Government authority confirms an appoint- 
ment)» Their task is to give the Committee the best professional 
advice in the formulation of policy and to prepare for a particular 
policy when a decision is taken. The administrative officers have 
a key role to play in the formulation and implementation of policy, 
Holmes(85) says in his study: 

"The role of the administration is clearly crucial if 
new policies are to succeed > The Director and his 
staff have to establish satisfactory relationships 
with opposite numbers at the DES (Department of 
Education and Science). They also have to get on 
well with members of the Authority's com:nittees and 
at the same time win the confidence of teachers, 
parent?^ and other groups within the conununity*" 



THE LEICESTERSHIRE EXPERIMENT 

The county of Leicestershire is famous for its "Leicestershire 
Plan" which started as an experiment in 1957. In discussions at 
national lev^l in which social problems were widely debated and 
as a result of sociological enquiries, evidence accumulated to 
suggest that the English secondary school system was operating to 
the disadvantage of working-class children and that middle-class 
children were over-represented in the secondary grammar schools. 
In 1957 the Director of Education in Leicestershire proposed a 
limited experiment to modify the structure of secondary schools in 
Leicestershire. From 1957 until 1969 this experiment was gradually 
extended and the movenent towards comprehensive reorganisation 
of secondai'y education in the country as a whole has been assisted 
by the results of the Leicestershire plan. 

In addition to these changes in the structure of secondary 
education, the Leicestershire schools have been in the forefront 
of reform of Internal organisation in both primary and secondary 
schools. This is so particularly in the following developments: 
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1) A :'iOvr' towarih^ ^^roater ind i vidual isat ion of curriculum 
an.i the changes ot* personal relationships in the school; 

2) The oi'oation of vertical age groups, particularly in the 
primary 8ohool p and uiistreamed primary schools; 

') The ^' Int€v:ratei.l Pay'' in primary schools where individual 
pupils ah'l fc.'roupi of childi'eii follow specific programmes, 
building on their Kpecifio interests and the provision 
of appropriate materials and working space; 

4) Advanced curriculum practices, ih science, mathematics 
and modern languages, and music in the primary schools, 
?nd other curriculum iimovations, particularly from the 
Nuffield projects at the secondary school level; 

5) The school environment, partcularly through the con- 
sti'uction of new buildings dt-signed for a modern 
oui'riculum( Bb) , 

STRATKiUKS TO DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT THE LEICESTERSHIRE EXPERIMENT 

The initiative was taken by the Director of Education in a 
rr.emorandum of 1957. He proposed two areas of the county as experi- 
mental areas where the plan could be tried out. The plan was based 
on a reorganisation of secondax-y schooling towards a "comprehensive 
solution" which was very different from exist: ng plans. The 
Director in proposing the plan too)c the following steps: he first 
got the support of his Deputy, a highly respected administrator in 
the region: then he gained support from the rran who for years had 
been chairman of the Education Committee and the County Council; 
he carefully consulted with headmasters and teachers; and he 
established a plan within the framework of his regular budget. At 
the same time the proposal did not infringe any major clause of 
the 1944 Act; furthermore no schools were to closed and the 
point of transfer between primary and secondary Gcrools remained 
the same* The Ministry therefore could not on legal grounds object 
to the plan. The public was regularly informed, and the Director 
was assured of support in general, and specifically in the experi- 
^iontal areas. 

In proposing the plan the Director was careful not to inter- 
fere with the ^'integrity of the schools" and therefore most teachers 
kept their jobs and reform was gradual over a period of several 
years. 
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The experimental districts played a key role in the strategy. 
The Director made a successful choice which was based on intimate 
knowledge of the area by members of the Council and also took 
account of population growth and movement. The favourable assess- 
ment of the first regions made it easier to spread the experiment 
to districts in other areas. 

To implement the plan in Leicestershiro the Director of 
Education could operate only through the following: 

1) Headmasters play a key role in the planning and develop- 
ment of curriculum (category 4). Headmasters in England 
have a particular freedom and normally no one in either 
central or local government interferes with what is hap- 
pening within the schools. The Director established 
relationships with the headmasters which made it possible 
to encourage teachers to accept the policy. 

2) The local authority had 24 advisers who gave help and 
assistance to local schools. They were used extensively 
in the introduction of the new scheme, 

3) The permanent administrative officers, including the 
Deputy Director responsible for services, had key roles 
to play in the reorganisation of schools. 

4) The local authority by statute formally appoints both 
headmasters and teachers in the schools, Leicestershire 
County, over a long period of 30 years, has tried to 
establish criteria for selection which encourage 
innovation. Thus, appointments have been a key tnooru- 
ment of the reform. 

5) Examinations play an important role in all innovations. 
In England and Wales some examinations are administered 
by the school itself (internal), some by the regional 
authority (e.g, the 11+ exam.), and some are run by out- 
side (external) bodies such as the Examination Boards. 
Leicestershire was particularly anxious to introduce 
internal examinations* The experiment made it possible 
to abenion the 11+ examination an-i to move away from 
external to internal examinations. 

From the above outline it is clear that a major elen^ in 
the .*3trategy of change in Leicestershire has been a political 
interaction process which includes negotiation and co-operation 
among central government, political parties, national teacher 
organisations, the public, and local authority committees* This 
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process, if It is managed skilfully, can produce very impressive 
results without the use of formal research and development 
approaches^ as can be seen in Leicestershire. 

Leicestershire has also experienced a number of innovations 
in the methods and content of educa'tion, and in this respect local 
advisersj headmasters, and subject associations have played the 
most important role» In these innovations occasionally the schools 
develop innovations themselves; usually they adopt innovations 
from other sources - such as the Nuffield Foundation projects or 
projects run by the Schools Council. A long history of successful 
work done in Colleges of Education has provided a climate for cur- 
riculum innovation. 



DEVON EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

The case study of the Devon Education Authority(87 ) is con- 
cerned with the reorganisation of secondary schools, and innovation 
in pre-primary education. Both illustrate typical processes for 
innovation In English local authorities and, together with the case 
study of Leicestershire, give an interesting view of the type of 
processes which facilitate changes at the local level in England, 

In 1965 the Department of Education and Science sent out a 
circular (10/65) requesting local education authorities to prepare 
to submit plans for reorganising secondary education in their areas 
on comprehensive lines. This request was backed up by the alloca- 
tion of funds for school building. This was In the days of the 
Labour Government. In 1970, however, following a change in 
government, another statement was sent out to the local authorities 
saying(88) : 

"The aim is to ensure that all pupils shall have full 
opportunities for secondary education suitable to their 
needs and abilities. The Government, however, believe 
it is wrong to impose a uniform pattern of secondary 
organisation on local education authorities by legis- 
lation or other means. Circular 10/65 (1965) is 

accordingly withdrawn The Secretary of State will 

expect educational considerations in general, local 
needs and wishes in particular and the wise use of 
resources to be the main principles determining the 
local pattern, 
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It warj in this period from 1967 to 1971 that the creation of 
a new secondary scheme in Devon took place* 

THE BARNSTAPLE REORGANISATION 

Until tho mid-1960s the English secondary school system was 
generally selective. Following an examination at 11 the most able 
20 per cent of children(89) went to a grammar school and the 
majority of the remaining 80 per cent to secondary modern schools. 
For those who went to grammar school there was the expectation 
that they would stay at sch'>ol until they were 18, and enter higher 
education. Most of the children in secondary modern schools left 
by the age of 15 or 16. 

The Barnstaple scheme eliminated the eleven-plus selection 
examination by establishing comprehensive secondary schools to 
replace its three secondary modern schools ard one grammar school 
in the area. In addition to the creation of a comprehensive secon- 
dary school for children from 11 to 16 years of age, the Devon 
Education Authority won approval to relocate the sixth form* ^rhey 
proposed to place the grammar school sixth form in a technical 
college and offer a comprehensive range of subjects for students 
from 16 to 18 years of age. When the plan is achieved, Barnstaple 
will have a system of comprehensive curriculum for pupils from 5 
to 18, ii. what is described as a "seamless cloak'\ 

THE PROCESS OP INNOVATION 

To comply with the directive from the Department of Education 
and Science to submit plans for reorganisation of secondary schools, 
the Barnstaple Academic Board (composed of the heads of the secon- 
dary modern schools, the head of the grammar school, and the prin- 
cipal of the technical college), was commissioned to develop plans 
for its area. After considerable deliberation this group submitted 
plans to the chief education officer in 1967. 

On learning that the reorganisation scheme was acceptable to 
the Department of Education and Science but that funds to build 
buildings to implement the scheme would not be granted for many 
years, the chief education officer requested that the Barnstaple 
Academic Board develop a second reorganisation scheme. 

While the Academic Board was at work on its second plan, new 
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ideaa about r»jor^^ani ^3at i on were beii^g developed in the Education 
Authority in County Hall in Exeter. Before the Academic Board coai- 
pleted its second plan, the ideas generated in County Hall were 
presented as a scheme to the Academic Board, Support for the 
Couiity Hall scheme was less than complete among the members of the 
Academic Board; nevertheless, it became the reorganisation scheme, 
and an officers* working party, which co-opted the Academic Board 
and was chaired from County Hall, waf: created to refine the scheme^ 
During the refining stage in the development of the scheme, know- 
ledge of its shape was deliberately limiter^ to members of the 
officers* working party. While key members of the administrative 
staff found it possible to give support to the scheme, there were 
still a number of problems, the most important of which were: 

1) To obtain the agreement of the Department of Education 
and Science and of the Education Committee in Devon; 

2) To obtain acceptance from the public, particularly in 
Barn,' taple ; 

'5) To cjttain acceptance from headmasters and teachers 
involved, particularly the grammar school. 

'/Then the public learned about the proposal serious criticism 
was raised against the plan, The professional sector, particularly 
the teachers in the grainmar school, were opposed to major parts of 
the proposal, 

Whett it was clear from the deliberations of the officers* 
working party that the Department of Education and Science would 
probably approve the scheme, activities were started to win sup- 
port in the Bai'nstaple area. All teachers were informed; a 
meeting of teachers was also considered - but rejected, since it 
was felt by the education officers that it would do more harm than 
good , 

By October 1968 it was widely known that a radical scheme 
would be proposed and warnings began to appear in the Press from 
both parents and influential educational groups (including the 
grammar school). In particular, it was felt that the sixth form 
would be destroyed and that the best teachers would leave since 
they would not be attracted by the new scheme. Also many felt that 
the grammar school would be destroyed and that the mixture of so 
many different types of students would create severe discipline 
problems. The' reactions may be interpreted as an illustration of 
how a certain group feared the loss of status. In November 1968, 
however, the scheme was accepted by the North Devon Divisional 
Executive and given its blessing, and it was also approved by the 
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governing bodtOij ot* the technical college and the four schools 
directly Involved In the scheme. The Governors of the Barnstaple 
Grammar School and of one of the secondary modern schools, however* 
were opposed to the reorganisation. 

In January 196^ the County KJuoation Conimittee gave its 
approval, followed by County Council approval a week later. After 
this a public meeting was held which seems to have been a rather 
•'nasty affair^'; some talked about the destruction of education in 
the region; few concentrated on what the new establishment offered. 
In the end the meeting had no significant meaning since it was 
faced with a "fait accompli"* The X)epartment of Education and 
Science had its own problems aince this new scheme meant allocating 
resources for further education and secondary education to the 
same Institution, One problem was that the scheme was looked upon 
as a v/ay of spending ^'further education^' money for schools; another 
problem was that the regulations for further education and schools 
are substantially different. 

The Barnstaple Grammar School Parent-Teacher Association was 
against the scheme, as were the Joint Four, a national association 
of teachers drawn mostly from the selective grammar schools, A 
few teachers resigned. In May 1970 the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science in London gave final approval to the plan» 

i-tANAGEMENT OP THE PROCESS 

The local authority had, in principle, only the following 
instruments to influence the development of the new scheme: 

1) Mass media were used effectively by the Devon Education 
Authority. As a result the region attracted a number of 
well qualified teachers interested in the scheme, 

2) The Authority had very good working relationships with 
the Department of Education and Science, which looked upon 
the local authority as one with solid practice and sound 
innovative ideas. 

3) The education officers, through careful and extensive 
reading, used ideas from other innovations in their own 
development work, 

4) The Authority, to some extent, used experts other than 
the traditional educators for their planning, including 
experts from the health authority (in connect! m with the 
pre-school innovation programme discussed further in the 
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■ I.-'' .M u 1 y • , .:t. i!":' t'ror:; tfif Icn'al ur i v o i';: i t;/ and cunjul- 
t. 'ir. t f r'u::. u ut. . : . 
•} Ir. tne Ic'al authoi'.ty it;>.^ir thc-r'e exictj a ^^enei'al over- 
la: u!' I'.-v: j;.;; : L, 1 ■; i t i r ^; . Ttiii' i;' a ^- ohjlIc i ouGly JeveiOped 
.■*:' i*r-'y t ;r.Vv Iv^' ,t.* ici jile a^' :.o.:.: i t-'! (r- ir. 

: r:::v, vat i v--- i an:: : t.r. 
Tiif ^ ro^'e:^^ : r: I'^:'Vu!. \.:-xC t^v^Ti :»';:-.;rib«:Hi ir. aotail to pr-ovide 
another exarnrlc or" a procei^J a:" innovation which probably more 
a political procerus th.an anything else. This does not mean, how- 
ev->r, that tht : T'ocess did not taVp roiiearch landings into account. 
The problems: hajl been identified throu^^h lon^j; discussions at the 
nat-iona^. level and throuf-^^. r^esear-oh reports. 

Thn *'n:'::a: j L' Swedish educa"^ion were prepared by sevei'al com- 
-.].'. : y - x : r : ::;tM. t a . wcr'f^ : r* .:evorai :'>:-^\cii.: t h rough - 

■lut the wi-olr- ;:^u;.ti-y. Much of this experiniental Work Was not 
>"ys tema t i=':a] ly o r';;';an i sed , though most of it was initiated by the 
"NBE. In v^^v^:? however the NBE selected seven special experimental 
.'.-h^ol.^ tv, develop par-titular jarc^t'ully evaluated innovations, one 
jf whi-.-r: w.t^: .j :::ur. i j i pa' hif,:^. .".choc] ('or girls in Mai mo. This 
..•-:hoo:- ir.'. Matt-: a i;U'.nb-:' ;^>f t.'X per i usetit s , such ai5 flexible group- 
; n^'. t u; j" ■ t ; r'. ;■ * :'U" * ^ r. » *. »■ i:\ * f-i i nr in 1 1 i v j dua 1 ; sa ti or 

Ir: 1)'./, when th- td::; : *. rt*.-:;'. of tne Kxpei'i mental School v;as 
appointed Ac.:u:-tant 1)1 i-e;t'.' r of Kducatioi: in the School Office for 
Malmd, she bi'ought witii her the idea of creating a development 
ce.. ere for tne whole MalmH region. With such an expansion it would 
be possible to give equal consideration to all levels and types of 
scfioul, secure the co-operation and involvement of many teaciiers 
in lifferent schools, and ensure that the results of experimentation 
would not depend entirely on touchers m highly selected experi- 
Rientai settings, In 19tj4 the NBK, in a board decision on 3tate 
financial support, finally recognised the Malmd educational deve- 
lopment centre: its main objectives were(90) 

"^T'^ find/ practicable ways of giving effect to the inten- 
tions of the educational reforms r proposed or already 
it.-cide'i, also at the levels b. igher than the compulsory 
s-:'rioo:, jj'-^'-^ ^- fa'Vilitate tne pi' jgressiv-? rev:, si on of 
tne ''urri'-i'l ur;" . 

3weder: i^^ dividf.'d ir.to ?4 counties, of which Malmdhus, situat(-d 
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f-ai^e iJtudy), ataff from the local university and consul- 
tants from out aide. 
5} In the local authority itself there exists a general over- 
lap of responsibilities. This 1g a consciously developed 
strategy to involve au many people as possible in 
innovative planning. 
The process in Devon has bfeon described in detail to provide 
another example of a process of innovation which is probably more 
a political process than anything else, This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the process did not t^^Ve research findings into account. 
The problems had been identified through long discussions at the 
national level and through research reports. 

THE MALM5 HEGION 

Thp reforms of Swedish educa^'ion were prepared by several com- 
inisslona and also by experimental work in sevez^al regions through- 
out the whole country. Much of this experimental work was not 
r^ystematically organised, though most of it was initiated "by the 
NBE. In 1958 however the NBE selected seven special experimental 
schools to develop particular carefully evaluated innovations, one 
of which was a municipal high school for girls in MalmtJ. This 
school initiated a number of experiments, such as flexible grot?)- 
ingo, inter-sub jeot Instruct ion » teani teaching and indiv idualisat ion* 

In 1962, when the headmistress of the Experimental School was 
appointed Assistant director of Education in the School Office for 
MalmtJ, she brought with her the idea of creating a development 
centre for the whole MalmiJ region. With such an expansion It would 
be possible to give equal consideration to all levels and types of 
school, secure the co-operation and involvement of many teachers 
in different schools, and ensure that the results of experimentation 
would not depend entirely on teachers in highly selected experi- 
mental settings. In 1964 the NBE, in a board decision on State 
financial support, finally recognised the Malmb educational deve- 
lopment centre; its main objectives were(90) 

"^*to find7 practicable ways of giving effect to the inten- 
tions of the educ:;tional reforms proposed or already 
decided, also at the levels higher than the compulsory 
school, ^and7 to facilitate the progressive revision of 
the curricniurn'\ 

Sweden is divided into 2A counties, of which Kalmbhus, situated 
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in the extreme aouth-west of the country, is by far the most 
densely populated, with the largest absolute population* Malm^, 
the tiggest city in Malmbhus, is the third largest city in Sweden, 

Each of the 24 counties has its own County School Board, 
The boards appoint teachers on the recommendation of individual 
municinal i ties and are also responsible for the in-service training 
of teachers in the county. The county is responsible for the 
implementation of the "teaching plans'^ laid down by the central 
government (through NBE). Compared with an English local authority, 
a Swedish county has less authority and freedom of manoeuvre, in 
particular concerning the main points of the ourriculxim which is 
decided by the central authorities. 

In the city of Malmd the Malmd City Board of Education, which 
comprises 11 politicians elected for a term of four years, is the 
responsible body for all schools in the city. The City Board has 
a school office in Malm^ headc-d by a Director of Education and 
three assistant directors who are all appointed directly by the 
Governnient in Stockholm, on the recommendation of the Maltntj Board 
of Education in consultation with the county school board and the 
NBE. The Educational Development Centre* therefore, was organised 
directly under the City School Office. 

Since 196? there has been an Institute for Educational Research 
at the School of Education in Malrab-now the biggest educational 
research unit in Sweden -which plays an important rale in the 
research and development work in M^lmc5. Research in the School of 
Education iw predominantly funded by the Research and Development 
Department in NBE ^s'ee the study by Vormeland(9li7, 

The body responsible for the work of the Malm?3 Educational 
Development Centre is the Planning Group, which is appointed by the 
NBE on the recommendation of the City Board of Education, It is 
composed of the Director of Education from Malm£5 (Chairman), the 
rector of the Malmo School of Education, one scientific expert of 
the Department of Educational and Psychological Rp^jarch of the 
School of Education, one representative of the county board* an 
experimental leader and an assistant director of <^ducation» 

The Planning Group appoints an Experiment C-?^ .-^t^e whose 
members are chosen to represent the most important on-going projects. 
This group prepares a programme of experiments in co-operation with 
city schools participating in experimentation, Tho Planning Group 
examines this programme, gives its approval and submits it to NBE 
through the City Board of Education* The NBE examines the pre- 
gramme and determines the State contribution to the activities » 
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The School of Kducation is therefore through the Planning 
Oroup directly involved in the experiments in the City of Malmo* 
In addition, this School of Education has an cn-going research and 
development programme which to a large extent is baaed on school 
experiments in the MalmtJ region. 

TYPE OP INNOVATIONS 

A number of innovationR have been introduced since 1962. 
Most of them are in the curriculum area (our category 4)» such as 
training in study techniques, team teaching and work with variable 
pupil groups, and the development of learning materials and cur- 
riculum revision. They are either planned outside Malmd (and 
adapted for testing by the Development Centre), initiated by the 
Centre itself, or originate from the School of Education on the 
basis of experiments initiated in Malm^j. Examples of such projects 
are: individualised mathematics teaching (IMU), teaching methods 
for German (UMT), learning studio, closed circuit television pro- 
jects, an experiment in flexible pupil grouping, flexible timing 
and team teaching (PEBO), new forms of practical vocational orien- 
tation, compulsory music teaching, instruntion by tape in typing 
instruction, remedial teaching, expanded pupil co-operation in the 
planning of the curriculum, and co-operation between pre-school 
and lower level of the comprehensive school. 

In the Institute of Educational Research there are at present 
t9 exclusively school-related projects which include material- 
oriented projects, teacher-oriented projects, pupil-oriented pro- 
jects and projects mainly concerned with the working environment 
and organisation. In many cases they are evaluation projects of 
the experiments initiated by the Development Centre, but independent 
projects are also organised in the schools as direct research pro- 
jects* 

THE PROCESS OF INNOVATION IN MALMO 

An important characteristic of initiative in innovation in 
Malmb is that teachers take part, to a large extent, in the dis- 
cussion of priorities and in the creation of projects. However, 
the persons who played the key roles in establishing the Develop- 
ment Centre have probably also been most instrumental in the 
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creation of projocln, In Malmb there are 200 teachers and head 
teachers who arc members of so-called subject-groups with the spe- 
cific task of analysing problems relating to instruction in their 
subject in the region and of proposing innovations within the 
framework of the curriculum guidelines. This is probably the most 
important source of information for problem identification in the 
region. Until recently no other formal systematic problem identi- 
fication has existed. Another important characteristic of the 
planning is that all innovations are related to the overall objec- 
tives of the curriculum. The new curriculum of 1969 for compulsory 
schools has to a large degree been influenced by regional develop- 
ments. There seems to be agreement in Sweden at the regional level 
that the objectives of the innovation process are to find new and 
better means to meet the objectives of the stated curriculum which 
is decided at th^3 central level. 

The planning of innovation in Malmb is done by the planning 
group and the experiment committee. It should be noted, however, 
that Malmt) has a network of international contacts which helps the 
innovation process - in particular, contacts with the U,S, and 
Britain have had influence, as well as contacts with other Nordic 
countries. 

The model for experiments in Vae Malmci region has a number of 
similarities with our planning-research- an i-development model and 
with the general problem-solving approach* and is illustrated in 
the figure f ol 1 owing(92) : 

If one looks at the rather systematic process outlined in the 
diagram, including the evaluation and revision, one would think 
that this has a thorough, systematic, scientific basis. From the 
discussion of Malmo, one observes that the researchers at the 
School of Bducation have difficulty in evaluating the experiment 
with traditional tests and evaluation procedures. To a large 
extent the researchers have not been able to influence the planning 
as tjhoy would like to have done and have too often readily accepted 
the auxiliary role assigned to them. The experiments by their very 
nature cover a number of variables and in many cases the researchers 
firi?i it difficult to establish sensible evaluation procedures 
which c^ver all the relevant variables. In spite of this, a number 
of important evaluations and recommendations have come out of the 
experiments in Malmd. 

The dissemination of regional experiments in a country with 
central administration of educational planning givc-s rise to some 
specific problems. A region is responsible for the dissemination 
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The diagram shows experimentally for the various phases of deve-^ 
lopment a possible sharing of work by the central school authori- 
ties (C), the research institutions (R) and the local school autho- 
rities (L). 

of results from experimental settings to other schools in its own 
region if the innovations can be interpreted inside the framework 
of the curriculum. Innovations which do not fall into this frame- 
work, however, cannot be implemented without a policy decision by 
the central government. Problems related to regional development, 
the relationship between regionally initiated experiments and 
research and development from tne Schools of Education, and the 
roie of research in the decision-making process will be discussed 
in Chapter VII» 



THE WETZLAR REGION 

The case study of the Wetzlar region, partly a history of the 
creation of comprehensive schools in Vest Germany, is another exam- 
ple of a region governed by a strong administration, this time 
represented by the State of Hesse. 
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West Germany is a Federal Republic of ten states (L?inder) and 
three cities (Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin), each divided into a number 
of districts (Kreis), The district has a long tradition in Gei^many 
as a political and adminis ti*at ivp body, but it^? character has 
undergone substantial changes. It is both a self-adminiRtrat ive » 
political structure and at the same time the lowest level of State 
administration. After the war the distinctions between the dis- 
trict as a self-administrative unit and the district as a unit of 
the lowest level of State administration were redefined by law, A 
district is governed by a Council and a Cominittee which takes care 
of the day-to-day bUiSiness and the administration is headed by a 
Land rat who is responsible for both the day-to-day affair^? 
vis-a-vis a district council but also responsible vis-a-vis the 
Statp governmf.^nt for State affairs. 

An important development over the last few years has been the 
concentration of public administratlont which moans that the dis- 
trict now has^ more responsibility which previously was carried by 
smaller commur.ea into which the district is divided. Also, a 
transfer of responsibility for schools from the communes to the 
district has meant a substantial increase in the power of the 
d istric t . 

the district of Wetzlar has its own school administrat ion^ a 
School Education Office which is responsible undoi* the Minister of 
Education and Cultural Affairs in Hesse for education in the dis- 
trict. The district has inspectors for oach typo of school in the 
Kreis,. and a School Psychology Department. The curriculum is laid 
down at the State level and the School Inspectorate supervises what 
is taught and the arrangements for teaching in the schools. By 
law it is decided that before a major reform is proposed, approval 
must be sought from the parents (District Parents' Councils) and 
teachers (t)irough their associations). It is only in very rare 
cases that a district takes the initiati-^e in innovation in Germany. 
Also, in the case which is described in the study by l^et::ner and 
Frobst(93), Wet::lar did not develop the innovatioii by itself. It was 
partly discussions and developments in the Land, and in Germany in 
general, which led to the reorganisation of the secondary school. 

The case study begins with a icscriptlon of post-war Germany, 
its progress in both the social and economic fields and the trouble- 
some process of changing an outdated school structure into what was 
hoped would be a better structure. Over a period of more than 
20 years the debate about secondary school organisation has been 
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t^uiiu^ un iti W'.iU lt)^•r;^aIly , A nu:r;ber of reocminendat i ona from dif- 
ferent imioJit:, |;oliti(.'al parties and task for^jes have been made to 
both the State and the yederal i}oveniment but the hard fact 
that very little hai: changed in m.^t Statee duiung this yeriod. 
It t-^eems clcavp h^vevcr, that for .^o:r,e few States in Germany, 
reurganisat ion of the seeondai\v school structure is now under Way 
on a full scale and the State of Kes^e is in the forefront of this 
field. 

The first careful attempt at the Federal level to formulate 
a policy for the I'eform of secondary education was the recomjnend- 
ations submitted by a task force (Deutscher Ausschus?) in 1959 where 
the tripartite t^truoture was maintained, but with modifications. 
The main argument used for not giving support for the skeleton plan 
vas that more rei?earoh was needed before conclusions could be drawn. 
In 1960 in Bi'emen and 1962 in Wiesbaden, working parties indicated 
the need to eliminate the rigid tripartite system a2'id facilitate a 
"dynamic development of the school system". 

In 1964 the Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs of all 
German States ajmounced the Berlin Declaration which drew attention 
to similar trends in other Kuropeari countries and recommended the 
creation of new types of secondary schools. The Declaration was 
supported by the teachers* unions in 1965 and trade unions in 1966. 
and a plan was dra^Ti up foi' a systematic development cf comprehen- 
sive schools. 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE S>:CONDARY SCHOOL IN UESSE 

Before the comprehensive school developed, many States in 
Germany, the State of Hesse being one of the first, introduced a 
so-called orientation stage (Fc?rderstufe) between the primary and 
cecondary school (covering grades 5 and 6). Instead of being 
selected for either the Gymnasi^om , the Mlttelschule or the upper 
i:tage of the Volksschule , the students will be kept together in the 
same school. Experiments at the orientation stage proved that the 
arrangement helped to increase the number of pupils entering secon- 
dai'y schools. Hov;ever, the increase in enrolment in the academic 
secondary schools (^^yrinasium) has been very small. 

The comprehensive school idea grew -yut of the orientation 
stage experiments and also from discussions inside and outside the 
coimtry, aiid was particularly inlluenced by Scaiid inavian and 
British reforms. The rigid vertically structured tripartite system 
was to be replaced by horizontal divisions into successive stages. 
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The fejeneral itJea of experiments in the 1930s was that they 
chould prove that thr roorgan i t5At ton was bettor than the old sys- 
tem. In many ways, since such evaluation results were difficult 
to obtain, the experiments delayed necessary restructuring^ of the 
system anil were used partly as a conservative mechanism. 

In Hesse, the planning of coriiprohens i ve cchoolf tUartcd in 
1967, although a number of discussions had been going on for some 
time before. A special law for introducing comprehensive schools 
was established in 1968 which gave the districts the framework for 
establishing comprehensive schools if "conditions so allowed". In 
general the law wa.^ widely acceplod, with i3ome protests which 
maintained that the proposed measures had not been sufficiently 
tested* It was also clear that the Christian Democrat Party and 
the ^'ational Democrat Party v;ere against a general clause fox- 
intograted comr rehens ive schools. Several teacher associations - 
particularly secondary school associations - were now against the 
arrangements, 

Tho f>tate Education Department continued with the planning, 
however, and organised local planning groups consisting mainly of 
teachers, it also established a central commission on the cur- 
riculum and liaison arrangements with researchers in order to gain 
information about cuiTiculum research in other states. Most of the 
work was aimed at creating new syllabuses, objectives, content and 
methods for the new school* 

Wet2;3ar was one of the districts i/y, Hesse which agreed to par- 
ticij.ctte :n the comprehensive school reorganisation. Wetzlar was 
ruled by a Social Democrat Party which was favourable to reorgani- 
sation. (It should perhaps te noted that in Kngland Leicestershire 
Couiity Council is largely Conservative - so too is Devon,) 

The process was clearly political: In fact» the idea was 
first established at a Social Democrat annxial meeting in 1967. 
The Minister of p:ducation in Hesse gave his approval the same year 
and the working groups mentioned above were established. Later, 
the ray or s of cill com.munes were invited for discussions and agree- 
ment was reached about the introduction of the orientation stage 
and comprehensive schools. The Parents' Counc i : , which has statu- 
tory pover» agreed to the reorganisation. To some extent a certain 
economic pressure was evMent since about 50 per cent of the costs 
for school buildings come from the district. 
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STRATKGIK^ VOH THK INTRODUCTION OF COMPREfiENSIVE SCHOOLS IN 
WKTZLAR 



1) Although a number of discussions and commissions were 
being conducted throughout the 1950s and 1960s (also at the Federal 
level) in practice very few States started a substantial develop- 
ment in the direction of a reorganisation. The forces therefore 

in West Germany to preserve a highly selective system were very 
strong. 

2) The process of reorganisation of secondary schools in 
Germany was, as elsewhere, mainly political. Political bargaining, 
endless discussions back and forth in commissions, slowly built up 
a pressure favourable to reorganisation* Wet^lar, in Hesse, was 
one of the many districts indirectly influenced by these processes. 

3) The strategy in general was to establish a few experi- 
mental schools, carefully controlled, which would prove the neces- 
sity of reorganisation through comprehensive schools. It can be 
seen In West Germany, as well as in other countries where struc- 
tural reforms have been introduced through the same strategy, that 
the use of experimental schools in this sense to a large extent 
has been a conservative mechanism. In particular, the German 
scientific tradition seemed to underline the necessity of hard data 
before any policy steps could be taken, and this was a main reason 
why structural reforms were delayed. 

■O The real changes occurred as a result of political pres- 
sure and also by the use of economic control measures ajid the 
transfer of power from the communes to the districts. 

5) Also at the district level the same process of political 
bargaining and development through committees was the main strategy 
for development* Also at this level the reorganisation was based 
on the authority of ^'experts" and if possible supported by hard 
data from scientific investigations » 

The power of teacher anions in Germany dominated the strategy, 
and educationists, senior teachers particularly, were used to plan 
^.he introduction of comprehensive schools. 

THE YOHK COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

WTion we described the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education ^OISE) reference was made to the reforms in education 
throughout the whole Province, particularly the reorganisation of 
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the counties. In the Ucit'ly Ontario was decentralised into 

small school boards. As from 1964, however, a gradual concentration 
started. In 1969 the York County Board was created (on the basis 
of the new statutes in Ontario) by the amalgamation of the existing 
iux high school, fiftetm public tjohool boards and three schools 
for the mentally 7'otarded. 

York County, situated on the outskirts of Toronto, has a oopu- 
lation of about 1^0,000 which is steadily inci^easing by about 
12,000 over a four-year period. The southern part is "dormitory" 
to Metropolitan Toronto. The county is divided into four educa- 
tion areas for administrative purposes, each having about the same 
number of students, teachers and schools. There are in all 94 
elementar;) schools, thirteen secondary schools (grade 9 to 13) in 
addition to three schools for the educable retarded and one secon- 
dary vocational school. The revenues of the Board come mainly 
from municipal taxes and provincial grants (51.7 per cent and 
47.8 per cent respectively in 1970). 

After its formation in January 1969 the Director of Education 
presented a series of papers dealing with aims and objectives of 
the York County and with ideas for innovative programmes. There 
seemed to be general agreement about the Aims and Objectives which 
the Board finally approved. Generally these provided for flexibi- 
lity, maintaining different options in the system, giving high 
priorities to the three Rs, fostering the ability to communicate 
articulately, extending opportunities for gifted children, provi- 
ding mor^^ support services: psychological, guidance, special 
education, and integrating objectives so that there would be a 
continuous programme from kindergarten to grade 13. The Board has 
stated specifically that it wants to use incentives to keep up the 
quality of staff and to involve teachers as much as possible in any 
development work th?=»t can improve the quality of teaching. 

The administrative set-up in York has some interesting features 
In that in tne line organisation there are only four positions, 
i.e. Principal, Superintendent of Area, Superintendent of Operations 
and the Director. Many middle-range, line-associated positiona 
common to other boards of education have been replaced by staff 
personnel (e.g. master teachers). There is great flexibility in 
the organisation and a number of incentives which give teachers 
and headmasters freedom to express their opinion and to participate 
in decision making. As we have seen in other cases above there is 
a trend towards "non-hierarchical" administrative structures. The 
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chanfe^e from " i rutp^'c* tofii'^ to "advisers" is one such change. It is 
important to consider whether thi^? is merely a change of title or 
a roal change In function, 

In addition, specific iiviiuons of operations, pic\nning and 
: «i vo 1 0 pmcn t ( i no I u i i n g a : e^^ oa i' ch o f f i o e ) ha v u been o t up , 
together with an organ ii^ational development unit and a unit for 
comniuni cat loni^ and i nf oi-naat Ion systems. These uirits - in parti- 
cular the planning and development unit and the organisational 
development unit - F'-^'^Y important part in the innovations which 
are describeti In the case study by Loubi^ei', Spiers and Moody (94). 

Tm; OF INNOVATIONS 

In itij short history, starting from the work on Aims and 
Ol)doc t i voc > the county has formulated, adopted, developed and 
iiH; letnented a number of interesting innovations. For example, it 
has dovflopei four k^nds of secondary school, each in its, 
own way different from the usual kind of school. The Thornlea 
Secondary SchoolO^O is a school with a number of ■ curri culum pro- 
Jecti?: another "School of Arts" will combine a basic academic 
programme with specialised instruction (music, dancing, drama, 
visual arts and commercial and industrial arts); another "hard 
school" will emphasize self-discipline and a high degree of acade- 
mic content* The latter is described as a "brand-new old-fashioned 
school. There are a number of other innovations in the region and 
the case study concentrates on three major developnients which are 
summarised below. 

THF. CUl^RICULUX COMMITTKES 

One of the innovations described in the case study is the 
creation of the curriculum committees. The committees represent 
an attempt on the part of the Board to involve the teachers in 
curriculum development. A number of committees have been estab- 
lished representing different subject areas; they bring together 
teachers from both elementally and secondary schools and strengthen 
their relationships. The committees discuss means of improving the 
evaluation of student progress, examine various methods of report - 
irr, :r.rrove \he r.othols of Judging experimental courses, improve 
the r.etholc ey^mlnii^g rind selecting text-books and other aids, 
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advise in establ iohin>^ (guidelines for facilities and recommend 
changes in matters important for the curriculum. 

In many ways this programme is similar to the English subject 
associations arvi the many local subject groups. Knglish teachers 
arc heavily involved in the development of curriculum, Thus, the 
curriculuni coirimittees in York are an innovation toward greater 
teacher involvement comparable with tKo situation in the U.K. 

THE MASTER TEACHER PROGRATIOT 

The guiding philosophy of the master teacher programme is to 
assist teachers in professional development in a non- threatening 
manner. This is done by highly-skilled and experienced teachers, 
calle<1 master teachers, though they have no formal (de jure) autho- 
rity over thf: teacheri? when they assist. This is a departure 
from the traditional inspectorate system which was formerly the 
administrative mechanism for controlling the curriculum. The fol- 
lowing criteria are used in the choice of a master teacher: 

a) he should be a specialist in his subject field; 

b) he should be resident in York; 

c) he should be able to play a supporting role; 

d) he should have a relatively junior position (administra- 
tively) so that the psychological distance between his 
role and that of the teach^sr is not large; and 

e) he should be a practising teacher. 

As a rule the teachers themselves request assistance when they 
need the help of a master teacher. The master teacher's functions 
are mainly in the area of instructional techniques and methods 
rathei than curriculum content. 

THE ORGAUISATIONAL DEVELOPh"^NT UNIT 

The Director of the County Education Board became increasingly 
aware that raoet problems in an organisation stem from a lack of 
communication among the people in various roles. Having done some 
investigation he developed the idea of an "organisational develop- 
ment unit" as an integral part of the organisation of a school sys- 
tem. With some help from OISE a unit was established and a number 
of projects have been carried out. 

The major objectives of the organisation development programme 
are(96) : 
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1. 'lo rff.nit^ MX ojM'H, [I'Obl em- solving climate throughout the 
or{j;an ija t i on . 

To dupplement the authority of position with the autho- 
rity of knowledge and competence. 

To looato ir'L" i ^:ion-Hi:ik inr aT;,i problein-i-olv in^ responai- 
bilitie:.: :io elOi^t' to the nifoi-mation sources ar. possible. 
■1, To build trUi.;! amon^^^; individuali3 and ^i^roups throughout 
the o r p\ a t i o ii . 

To maximise collaborative efforts, 
t. To increatTe throughout the staff the sense that each 

pei'son^s contribution is Important. 
'\ In doin^^ one's work to focus on the real needs of a 
situation rather than on "past pi-actices". 
To increase the ability of work groups to control and to 
1 i rvc t thomselves ► 
A Lumb^^r of projects have been implemented with administrative 
^rroups, teachers, busiriess officers, secretaries, guidance person- 
nel ai:.! pT'incipals. In the opinion of many, this programme is one 
of the f^i'oatest chan^^e factors operating in York County and has so 
far had an impressive impact on the system as a whole, 

TiiK PKOCKJS OF innOVATIOM 

The study of York County illuminates the relationship between 
various innovations and the different processes involved. The 
approaches to innovation vary considerably in an organisation that 
is as flexible and ''problem-solving oriented^' as the York County. 
No formal procedures or mechanisms are actually established, except 
for the plannin^^ and research department and the organisational 
unit whose main objective is to facilitate innovations rather than 
to plan and control the innovations which are introduced. Varia- 
bility and flexibility therefore characterise the approach to ail 
^ta^es in the Innovative process* 

Key problems in education in York County are identified with 
the help of teacher groups, parent groups, school groups and poli- 
tical bodies. In particular, the research office in the administ- 
ration plays an important part in this process. It is set up to 
desi^^n and conduct research, support committees, groups and 
individual :t wishing to undertake research and establish exchange 
and supportini.^ i*elationships with universities, CISE, Department 
of Education and other agencies. However, it plays an important 
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part in the identification of needs and priorities based on the 
problems raised in discussions* 

The various proposals for projects are fed to the Divisio^i of 
Planning and Development which, m co-operation with the Admini- 
strative Committee, formulates a proposal. At this point different 
alternatives have been discussed. The Administrative Committee, 
however, still intensively reviews possible alternatives before 
the adoption of a specific proposal. In the case of county-wide 
innovations the Administrative Committee and the Board of Trustees 
are always involved. Consensus is sought since a project will 
depend on the support and enthusiasm of all concerned* 

Once the innovation is adopted it is usually implemented under 
the supervision of the administx^ation, depending on the nature of 
the innovation. In the case of county-wide innovations, superin- 
tendents of area contact principals, who inform teachers Of the 
new practice* Specific field tests are sometimes arranged, espe- 
cially for curriculum projects, (Obviously this is not possible 
if the proposal involves establishing one or two specific schools 
in a county » ) 

There is no single structure for the impleL^entation of new 
px^actlces, although the Board has been moving towards a rationali- 
sation of procedure* 

Evaluation of the innovations is done Informally but is con- 
tinuous throughout the innovation process. In the case of 
curriculum committees, for example, there has been little evalua- 
tion, more so with the master teacher programme and the organisa- 
tional development programme. Generally, the evaluation of pro- 
grammes is expected to come from those most involved in them, 
e*g. the classroom teacher who should benefit from the master 
teacher programme. 

In general, it is felt in York County that innovations should 
proceed from the "bottom up". This has been the main impact of 
the reorganisation of the county and the introduction of the pro- 
grammes described above. 

The most interesting part of the York study is that the York 
County Board has consciously promoted an atmosphere in which inno- 
vation is considered desirable at all levels in the aystem. At 
the same time, there is a strong commitment to careful planning and 
participation in the process, and although evaluation has not been 
done in a formal sense, most programmes have their built-in feedback 
mechanisms. Another interesting feature is the selection of staff 
for the purpose of improving the system. The Director here has 
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plfiyej a kvy vo\u. One ifnpoi^tant strategy has been to give the 
specif i"^ Jivisiori^ of the Kducational Administration a key role in 
innovation. In all cases where careful planning has been xinder- 
takon the Porird ban alwayi3 ma(.ie adequate financial provision for 
innova t i on» 

?rom the very bcginnin^'j by working: in accordance with the aims 
and objectives of e:iucatioii in the cou/ity, the Board has been open 
to change and to new idf>aj from both within and outside its own 
sy:? tern » 

SUy'^MiY ANALYSIS OF INNOVATIVK KEGION.S 
CONTEXTS 

Kach of the regional levels described in the case studies 
ropre^'ontL^ the chief responsible educational administration between 
the national level and the schools (though in the case of Wetslar 
there are ali^o iimnllor urtitn, communes, with vex'y M mi ted mandates). 

The regionf^ differ in terms of their responsibilities. They 
are part of national adminii'trative systems which have delegated 
more or less decision-making power to the regionL';» The degree of 
authority determines the potentiality for action* Wo f " nd it 
therefore necessary to examine in some detail how fa-* .ia.- different 
region^' can formulate policy, adopt new r>olicies and develop and 
impl ement innovations, 

OI^JKCTIVEo Am) FUNC'TIONS (Category 1^ 

The formulation of new polic.r'.^ in this field, that is, 
changing the functions and object ivoi^ of the school system in its 
broader socia] and economic context, is a responsibility of the 
Government in all cace^. This is true also in the U.K. The case 
of Le icoi: tei':;hire inu<l Devon) .shows that the new comprehensive 
school reform wao requested by t>ie Labour Government after a rather 
long " progvv^m::.': 1 :^nt ' f 1 t : :h^."^" 'it the rational lev^i* The 
formulation of thi^ policy at the ^ra::^ roots level , so to speak, 
was in this case initiated by the Director of Education in the 
region. The region therefoi^e had an impoi'tant role to play in the 
onerat ional is \ t icn of the new objectives at the stage of policy 
formulation , 

In Xalmb and Wetzlar the formulation of policy in this category 
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la by titatute the r-r i^poni'- i b i 1 i ty or central Government (the State 
of Kesse, in the caisc of Wet2^1ar), The adoption of the policy 1« . 
secured by national (t;tate) Ifiws. There is no clear example in the 
case .iitudy of Yor>: by which to Ju h|^e the influence of the region in 
tho rorrrulition of pDiit.>y i^^/'ardin,^^ i nnovat loni^ in this cate^-^ory. 
In tteneral> however, tiio re^;ionr of Oijtririu are dependent on the 
Provincial lawsi^ which l^y -iown the general framework. 

All re^ioni^ are actively engaged in the development and 
imt! 1 ementat 1 on processes; but they differ in theii^ approaches and 
proce'iuret^ (see below), 

ORGANISATION A^^D ADXK^ISTRATrON (Catc{^ory ?) 

All re^'ionj ai'e involved in some activity in thi3 category » 
In the case of Devon and Leicestershire policies are formulated in 
this area, Th^ Ministry has veto power, however, and also financial 
power. The o wno Is true in the case of Yoi'lc, 

In the catie of Malint5 and 'v^'etzlar the organisation and adminl- 
st rati or; of schools -r la;,] icv;n by central regulations, In all 
cases the re^tions are actively cr.ga^eii in the development and 
implenientat ion proce?.^ (c;ee below). 

AViV HOL>: H?;LATI0NSHIP3 (Catc^^ory 3) 

There are few i nnova t ionc- in this category, only York being 
actively en^jat^el in this area, apart from come activity goin^3 on 
in ^almo* The sarr:e decision-inaVzing L-tructur'e apparent as for 
cate^:cry i^* 

CURHICUI.aY (Cate^rory O 

All rej;ioiin have c>ome activity in tViis catet'ory. In Kn^l^ni 
an i Walo:s the re^^^ions ar.i even the mlividual t^chool have fi.ill 
authority over the curt^iculum (l^oc definition Chapter II). As far 
as e valuat i on i.^ concerned the responsibility is partly ex terital 
to the region (e.^?, un i ver^u t i es ) » in tenns of secondary school 
exaniinat 1 ons ► ^^ith thi^: limitation (which is obvioui^ly a powerful 
steering mechani.;rr) the schools, in co-operation with the regional 
authorities, have responsibilities for policy formulation, adoption, 
development and implementation. The decision-making structure in 
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Ontario u? niuch Die aame, the I'egion playing an active role in the 
development of the curriculum. This seems to be more a matter of 
practice and t rad it ion than statute* 

In Wetzlar the parents and the teachers by statute have veto 
power regarding any innovation in curriculum. In Malmb this is 
not the case. 

All regions are actively engaged in the development and 
implementation of innovations in the curriculum (see below). 

As we have seen in the descriptions of the innovation pro- 
cesses in the regions, the managerial groups (the Director of 
Education and his education officers) differ in their relationships 
to public interest groups and professional groups. These differen- 
ces to some extent determine the direction and quality of the 
process, particularly the initiation of innovation. 

In Maltnb the Director and his staff is the key group in the 
ini t iatiori of innovation. The managerial group uses teachers and 
researchers mainly as adv isers in the process, and as collaborators 
in the development work. The public is represented in the Board 
which adopts or rejects innovations, (Their responsibilities are 
again laid down by law.) Also' in Wetzlar the manaRerial group has 
the main initiative, and teachers are used in much the same way as 
in Malmb. In both cases teachers are deeply involved in the pro- 
cess. In Wetzlar, however, also the parents play an organised role 
in the adoption of innovations. 

In the eases of Leicestershire, Devon and York one can observe 
a different relationship between the managerial firoup and the pro - 
fessional K^'oup . The latter seems to have more power, influencing 
policy formulation, adoption and implementation more directly. 
This does not mean that the managerial group has little influence, 
for it is in fact clear that this group has taken t\ie initiative 
in all the major innovations described; but their relationship to 
the professional group is more of a non-directive type. The public 
mainly influences decisions through the County Council, apart of 
course from numerous informal activities of local pressure groups 
(see, for example, case study of Devon)"*, 

TYPE OF INNOVATIONS 

The innovations referred to in the case studies probably 
reflect the stat^: of development in education in the country in 

* Participation in decision-making will be discussed in Chapter VI, 
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general, Sweden haa gone thi'ough a long process of restructuring 
lower secondary education and most of the innovations in Malmb are 
therefore concentrated on the teaching-learning process, Ontario 
is in much the same situation, but the innovations in York reflect 
a somewhat broader perspective including major innovations also in 
organisation, administration and in role relationships. The U,K, 
is in the middle of a reorganisation of secondary education, and 
the main area of concern has been innovations in category 1 
(objectives and functions). This is true for both Leicestershire 
and Devon, Some activity is going on also in relation to the cur- 
riculiim and to administration and organisation, 

Vetzlar has not so far introduced new structures in secondary 
schools, but is planning such innovations (category 1), 

In all regions, of course, innovations are taking place also 
in the primary school, and in adult education. The above-mentioned 
innovations, however, represent the largest and the most typical 
ones, 

THE PROCESS OF INNOVATION 

The process of innovation is to a large degree determined by 
the relationships described above. It is interest to see how 
effectively our P-R-D-B model of innovation can explain the process 
as studied in the regions. The following factors seem to be 
crucial : 

a) Linkage: Educational regions play, by nature, a 

middle man role. Although they sometimes take leader- 
ship and initiative, they are small units and have 
small resources for innovation and therefore they ti^y 
to link outside resources with internal resources. 
In the case of Malmt), contacts with the School of 
Education give up-to-date knowledge about research 
and innovation. In the case of York, the same is 
partly true of the contact with OISE. Leicestershire 
and Devon are not formally linked to any research 
institution but adopt and adapt developments from 
sources such as the Nuffield Foundationi the Schools 
Council and nearby university departments of education, 
Wetzlar relies only marginally Oij outside experts but 
takes note of experiments going on elsewhere in Germany 
in itj own planning. In all regions, an impressive 
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afiount of i nf oiTiat i cn is gathered from conferences and 
se.^Di liars :<nd systematic reading of journals and reports. 
In all cases, new educational philosophical idoas and 
development projects from outside have "been one of the 
most critical factors in the innovation process. 
Internally every rr^^ion has established links with its 
schools. The relevaiit Ljources can therefore be sum- 
rnarii^ei under the headin^:s of outside innovative 
educators, reports and innovative products, teachers 
and headtTjasters in the region, and to a limited extent 
(except for Malmt) ) reseai'ch, 

Prcblen identificatio n: Usually one of the key persons 
in the re^^ional administration has been the initiator of 
innovation. When the idea is for[r;Ulated and adopted, 
usually teacher groutis are heavily involved in the 
operationalieaticn of the idea. Except for Malmi5 and 
York, where teacher groups have worked systematically on 
objeetivet?, the problem identification phase is unclear 
and unsystematic. The "problems" are usually defined 
without the use of any systematic techniques. Rarely 
io the regions initiate innovations of a more long-term 
ratui'e . 

:)e^;otiat ion : As seen above, the managerial group has the 
main responsibility in the planning of innovations. 
Usually, however, Gcr.ilicts arise and careful negotiation 
procestjes ars managed by the key education officers. 
Local interest groups, public or professional, are usually 
also influential. The negotiation process can be seen 
^3 a political process where different interest gioups 
defend their positions. 

Sohool-bas^.d developments : Kxcept for Malmb, and partly 
Yo!'k where special resources are available inside the 
region, the innovations are developed by the teachers, 
usually in the schools themt^, elves (mainly in the area of 
the curriculum). The managerial group normally plays a 
■lervice role in the development phase (through advisers, 
research staff, inform.ation services, etc.). The develop- 
ment proccisc' is largely dependent on teacher input , 
hovever, and even if outside material is often adopted or 
Tiaptei, teachers themselves construct much of the material 
in the Innovations, 

Evaluation : In most cases, evaluation in a formal sense 
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io non'Oxu"^tent . To some extent it is developed in Malmb 
and York, Until now there have been no serious doubta 
about this from the Boards or the funding sources. One 
would think that the responsible Boards would soon ask 
for results, or ask whether the innovative practice is 
working according to expectations: . There is n^ore concern 
in York and Malmi5, for example, about the problem of 
evaluation, but no solutions have yet been found that are 
likely to improve the situation drastically. Since prob- 
lem identification and the formulation of objectives is 
weak, evaluation consequently cannot be strong. If one 
expects formal e valua t i on < therefore, one has to set up 
a more systematic innovation process, which sc far has 
been only partly developed in one or two of the regions, 
f) Implementation and dissemination ; All regions have 

responsibility for the implementation of innovations in 
their region. In fairly centralised systems (e.g. Sweden 
and Hesse) dissemination of innovations to other regions 
is in the hands of the central (state) government. In 
such a situation the central authorities can interpret 
the "results^* of the experiments as it suits general 
policies: that is, they can disseminate to other regions 
those innovations which fall within the framework of the 
accepted objectives. In some cases the regions have felt 
that those Innovations which have been disseminated have 
not been adequately developed, and in other cases that 
more important innovations have been overlooked. In 
fairly decentralised system.s the problem is that very 
little is disseminated to other regions, or is even known 
outside the development group. The result is that a 
number of ideas, experiences and products are lost (see 
further discussion Chapter VIII). 

The above analysis demonstrates that the process of 
innovation as described at the regional level has few similarities 
with the P-R-D-D model. In fact, none of the assumptions under- 
lying the model are valid at this level. It is not a "rational" 
process, not a systematically planned and sequential process, and 
frequently there are conflicts about the direction of change. Tn 
the case of Malmb* the P-R-D-D model , looked upon as an ideal . 
is so far only partly adopted (for example, in curriculum innova- 
tions). We have not been able to differentiate clearly between 
different types of innovation and the way they are "processed". 
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In general, howevoi*, the more professional involvement (in parti- 
cular in curriculum innovations) the more systematic the process 
and the closer to a problem-solving approach^ 

Going back to our definition of innovation in Chapter II, we 
can ask if we are really talking about innovations or only about 
change with no qualifications of objectives and results. In our 
opinion, this, is essentially both a matter of precision in the 
formulation of objectives and a matter of validity (iie, are the 
innovations worthwhile in relation to desired objectives?). 

The innovations started because the managerial group (in most 
cases), through informal contacts, discussions, negotiations and 
reading, has come to the conclusion that an initiative is necessary. 
This is certainly not based on precise Rethods or a systematic 
identification of needs. But is it adequate? 

This raises the question of whether a higher level of preci - 
sion is desirable or necessary . In the area of curriculum inno- 
vations, commonly seen as a matter of professional Judgement, a 
higher degree of precision is often necessary. Innovations have 
tended to be based on rather loose optimism about reform (see 
Chapter IX), and the results are often discouraging. The interest- 
ing fact is that in this category only very seldom is an innova- 
tive idea (with planning and seriously staged) discussed with 
parents or politicians^ It is left to the professionals! For 
example, the necessity of "modern" mathematics is seldom questioned, 
and seldom does anyone try to find out precisely what this innova- 
tion will do to the children and the teaching-learning process. 
The questions and doubts often come afterwards, when it is diffi- 
cult to change direction. 

In a series of innovations, however, it is quite clear that 
the problem is not one of higher level of precision at the stages 
of problem identification and policy formulation, but rather the 
opposite, at least from the point of vJew of the managerial group . 
Clarity would divide the already divided interest groups and some 
sort of compromise, often secured by rather vague f ormul^»ti ons, is 
a useful tactic(97). 

One would think that in the long run such tactics would not 
be wisCi Where clear differences of interest exist, one would 
think that lack of clarity would only postpone a crisis. The 
alternatives are, either a clear-cut political strategy or a much 
longer planning phase, with greater involvement of all interest 
groupSi This would possibly bring into the open some of the unneces- 
sary conflicts and hopefully clarify some issues that could form a 
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basis for action (the normative-re-educative strategy). 



STRATEGIES FOR INNOVATION 

Systematic research and development (except for Malm^) is not 
the basis for innovations at the regional level. Other empirical- 
rational strategies, however, may be used. Selection of personnel 
is one instrument which all regions use for innovative practices. 
It is used openly in Leicestershire, York and Devon (see Chapter Vl)« 

One key element in regional strategies is the use of informa- 
tion and outside experts in the process. This expertise, however, 
is usually controlled by key figures in the educational adminis- 
tration and tends to be used to support existing policies* 

The change from the use of inspectors whose main function is 
to control classroom practices, to the use of advisers , is an 
interesting change from a political-administrative strategy to an 
empirical-rational and normative-re-educative strategy. We have 
not been able to compare the situation in the regions, but parti- 
cularly in the case of York it seems that this change is looked 
upon in the region as a real innovation which has had an important 
impact on the relationship between teachers and the managerial 
group. The change from inspectors to "advisers" in Leicestershire, 
and to "consultants" in Malmi5, has had similar effects. This 
change may be looked upon more as a change towards normative-re- 
educative strategies than to empirical-rational strategies, since 
the objective is to improve the problem-solving capability of the 
schools. 

Of special importance, however, is the function of the region 
as a "middle man" in innovation, using linkage as a main strategy. 
This is an essential part of a "knowledge-util isation-process^S 
and an empirical-rational strategy. 

The regions use this fxinction a? a basis for negotiation 
between interest groups . Particularly in the formulation and 
adoption phase the process can best be understood as a political 
process , whereas the development and implementation process is more 
a professional and managerial process in which empirical-rational 
strategies are particularly important. 
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Chapter V 
INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS 



The schools which were chosen for this study, Oslo Kxperi- 
raental Gymnas, Tapiola School (Helsinki), R^dovre Experimental 
School (Copenhagen), Countesthorpe College (Leicestershire) and 
Thornlea School (Ontario)*) were not chosen because they have been 
identified at any time with a particular innovation. The reason 
for their choice was that over a number of years they had been 
continuously able to improve their own practice. 

The description and analysis of the process of innovation 
lies at the heart of the case studies of innovative schools. 
This is the basis for identifying critical elements in the process, 
in order to understand how a school can "learn how to ieam"» or 
for establishing procedures, relationships and practices which 
enable the school to learn from successes and failures. The pro- 
cesses will be validated against our P-R-D-D model to see whether 
different innovations can be processed according to the model. 

The schools differ in terms of their objectives and functions. 
These differences will be studied in terms of their importance for 
innovative activities. 

The internal management of the school is a matter of parti- 
cular interest, and this will be described. Leadership styles and 
participation in decision-malcing , however, will be analysed in a 
separate context (Chapter VI). 

The relationships between the school and its environment also 
have an effect on the process of innovation. Two aspects in par- 
ticular will be considered: 

1) The involvement of parents and community resources; and 

?) The external constraints which form the framework for 
innovative activities (administrative regulat^ions , laws, 
examinations) . 



* ) See Annex I . 
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KXPKRTMKNTAL OY^^iNAf. IN OSLO (KG) 



The Experimental Gymnas in Oslo has an extraordinary history - 
at least fi^om a Scandinavian point of view. In 1966, three young 
high-school students in the academic gymras in Oslo, dissatisfied 
and frustrated by the traditional school, started a campaign tj 
establish what they called a "free gymnas". They sent a letter 
of invitation to all students in Oslo, as well as to the Ministry 
of Education, proclaiming the value in establishing a free gymnas 
that would not be burdened with all the constraints and problems 
which they felt a traditional school had. 

Thg Noivegian upper-secondary school is divided into different 
c^treams, the ma^or one being the academic stream to which about 
'^'^ per cent of the students belong and which awards the university 
entrance 'Certificate. The other secondary schools are different 
types of vocational and technical schools, some of them also lead- 
ing tc studies in higher education(98) . 

The rtudents who were protesting against the academic school 
were frustrated by the traditional objectives, content and methods 
jV the school, the authoritarian system, the control they felt 
fvom teachers, from the examination system and from the role 
relri tionshi p of teachers and students. They wanted to plan a 
i?chool with new objectives, with a democratic management where 
j:tu:ents wer-e involved, a school with modern Riethods and control. 
They did not want just to establish a new school: their objective 
vac to change the entire high- school fystem in Norway. They 
wanted scl:ocl where teachers and students were treated as equals, 
wher-e students themselves, together with teachers, could shape 
their , earning situation, where every individual could decide his 
learning programme, and where decisions were taken by all involved 
in the school on equal teiTiS, 

Keactions to the student initiative were quite impressive, 
Wording groups were set up and radical teachers participated in 
the planning of the school* From tV.e start, how^ever, there were 
obvious differences about how they should proceed. Some felt 
that the new school should pay more attention to human values 
while contin-.iing more or less within the same framework. Others 
felt that this was impossible without a real change of power in- 
side the school itself ► The real discussion point was therefore 
whether sti: dents themselves should have a decisive role in the 
school, or whether they should only have a say in specific 
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•'student" matteiv^, ns) in other' Noivegian high schools. Those who 
wanted the students to be involved at an equal level went on with 
their planning while some of the others left the "movement•^ A 
fonnal propoaal about the establishment of this school was sent to 
the Ministry but the working group had to review it several times 
before they were able to convince the Ministry that the school was 
a desirable experiment, 

Hauge(99) in his report gives an interesting history of all 
the difficulties before the school was established: in particular 
he states the difficulties in getting the school adopted by the 
Ministry as an ordinary school. Finally, however, the school was 
given the status of a private schooi without the right to manage 
examinations and therefore all stuc.ents had to take examinations 
as private students, a procedure w>.ich usually entails harder work 
than for traditional students. 

It is interesting to note the differences in opinion about 
how innovations in a Nowegian gymnas should occur. The respon- 
sible people in the Ministry and the Gymnas Advisory Council 
(Gymnasrddet ) felt that a number of experiments which were being 
planned just at this time within the traditional gymnas offered 
the best strategy for innovation and reorganisation of the gymnas 
The student group, however, felt that it was impossible to change 
the gymnas inside the old framework. They were inspired by *^free 
schools" in other countries, like the Bernadotte School in Denmark 
and Summerhill in Kngland. 

Soon the teachers' union which for a long time had asked for 
more innovation in the gymnas found that they could not partici- 
pate in this particular experiment. A tough political debate 
followed. The Ministry, representing a Conservative government, 
declined to support the school, and as a result the community of 
Oslo, which had a Labour govenriment, chose to pay all the costs of 
the school . 

The school started in poor buildings and with outdated equip- 
ment, but the students and the teachers, despite this difficult 
beginning, were detei^ined to prove that their school could still 
succeed. Students were selected from all over Oslo, and the case 
study shows that there were marked differences in the social back- 
ground of the students, compared with those attending other 
echool s ( i . Kven so, students from academic homes were over- 
represented (as to some extent in many other gymnas in the Oslo 
region) . 
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Teachora from the traditional gymnas were not particularly 
eager to work in the ^:ichool, partly because the school was so un- 
traditional, and partly because it was a basic principle of the 
school that the students would have a large say in what went on. 
The teachers woj-e anxious also because the posts were all short- 
t*.n-m and did not offer the normal security of tenure. 

The ,-3tated objective.^ of the i^chool are of int eldest ( 101 ) : 

"The ob elective of the Ky. perimental Gymnasium is to gather^ ex- 
perience which can change the present school system. The objective 
is also to be an alternative to the existing gyranasium,'* 

In a jno2'e detailed definition -of the school^s duties it was 
aldo said: 

The activity of the school shall be planned in such a way 
that it serves the personal gi'owth and development of the 
pupils in the broadest possible way. This means: 
a) extensive pupil democracy 

i') r-e.spect for the freedom of the individual and his 
!"e::ponsibility 

o) the introduction of elective sub ejects outside of the 
eui'i'iculuiil 

, The teacher is to be the expert and counsellor^ but shall 
not act authoritatively. 

Emphasis is to be placed on co-operation among the pupils 
mutually, between pupil and teacher and among the teachers, 
Experinental activities are to be engaged in as much as 
postrible on groups of subjects > the integration and co- 
ordiT^ation of subjects, of classes, of school hours and on 
the division ir^to groups » 

The ev perl cental activity must also aim at achieving other 
forms and norms foi the evaluation of knowledge in the 
final examinations than these now valid*" 
The t'ohool hao proved to be creative^. Everyone in the school 
str't'sses the inportance of the school being in continuous change, 
trying to achieve the best possible solutions in relation to its 
objectives. It is pai-ticularly important to stress that each year, 
to a large extent, the new body of students in the school is in 
practice able to change the learning process inside the school. 

It murrt be liOteri, however, that the school is o*bliged to con- 
pete v;ith other schools in terms of tlie final gymnas examination 
vi'ilch is the entrance examination to univei'sities. To a large ex- 
tent alio it has to follow the traditional curriculura since this 
is the basis for the final examination. 
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TYPE OF INNOVATIONS 



The raost important innovation in the school is that concerned 
with the school democracy. The General Assembly, where all students 
and teacht?rs are represented* is the decision-making body in the 
school. This body controls all activities and all decisions are 
taken on the basis of "one man, one vote". Teachers as well as 
students can meet and they have equal freedom to talk and express 
themselves. Vhe Assembly is managed by a group of five - four 
students and one teacher - who are chosen for one semester. They 
take the chair at the meeting (two at each meeting) which is held 
once a week. 

The Council is the school's executive body directly subordi- 
nate to the Genei^al Assembly. It has all the authority which tra- 
ditionally the principal and the teachers* council have in a normal 
school. It Is composed of four students and three teachers, the 
school principal ar.d a representative of the parents. Everyone 
who wants to sit in at the meetings of the Council can do so. It 
is closed only during discussions of personal problems. 

The principal is responsible for the practical management of 
the school. Direction on the principal's tasks is given by the 
General Assembly and the Council. He is chosen by the General 
Assembly and this position rotates among the teachers. Until now 
the principals have held office for two-year periods. 

The school is also engaged in other innovations such as the 
integration of subjected experiments in computer sciences ^ flexible 
grouping systems, the use of students teacher assistants, and so 
on. The most important innovation, however - the school democracy - 
cn which the whole school is based, is the main concern of the case 
study where the student-teacher evaluation of the experiment is 
dealt with in detail. 

THS PHOCKo.S 0? IMHOVATTOfl 

The process of innovation in this school cannot be understood 
by our P-h-P-P model. The school emerged essentially from the de- 
bate ever control of education and of educational innovation. To 
a large extent power-coercive strategies were used on both sides 
and heavy political pressure was applied before a final decision 
was taken. (The Xinieter even put a vote of confidence before 
Parliament on the issue.) 

o 
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The process af continuous innovation in the school, the in- 
ternal process , is very different from the P-R-D-D process and 
can best be understood as a normative-re-educative approach where 
full involvement of all parties concerned is in the very nature 
of the activity* 

K Decisions are taken by all concerned and there is no 
hierarchical structure typical of other schools, 

2. Initiative for new innovations comes from anyone in the 
school and arises mostly out of informal discussions. 
The new student intake each year often provides the input 
to these discuasions but contributions also come from out- 
side, particularly In the form of theoretical or philo- 
sophical Influences from individuals and experiments in 
other countries. 

3. The most typical element in the process is the openness 
to innovation in that problem identification occurs in 
an informal dialogue among all those involved, and free- 
dom of expression is an essential element in this dia- 
logue . 

4. Planning of new innovations is undertaken by working 
groups set up by the General Assembly and is generally 
an internal process, though sometimes there is expert 
assistance from external sources. 

5. Evaluation in any formal sense is not intended. However, 
a number of reports on the school have been issued, 
usually on the initiative of either the community of 
Oslo, which provides the funding for the school, or re- 
search bodies at the university. The evaluation which 

is favoured by the school is an informal assessment of 
everyone involved, both during the process and after 
innovations have been carried through. 
There is no formal dissemination of the results of the school* 
Obviously, however, it has influenced the discussion of innovation 
in other Norwegian secondary schools, and similar schools have been 
created in Gothenburg, Copenhagen and the neighbourhood of Oslo. 

TAPIOLA SCHOOL, FINLAND 

The case study of the Tapiola School(l02) is a description 
of the process of innovation in a school which originally was de- 
signed for educational innovation. It is situated west of Helsinki 
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Ill an area which wa.; pi^'k^-'l ut in 1-^^ . r advanc^^J ;~lanning at 
the initiative :f six iar-ge s.Mual . 'r^an i^>at i ^ ns , In t^^is mili*:fU 
-f advanced social planning a gyTnnai3(l ' ' - r tho a-jadt-nii'' hi^h 
iioh'.u. I 1 trading to 3r.udi<-L^ in the un i vers i t i^-s - was designed , As 
; 1^ u:raal f r thi^^ :arti "v.lar Ty:." ■ !' i-rY'. '. , ^' tudt^ntL'*. rn-y /^-le.-t'-d 
K}Xi the bag is their academic a^'hi everin-riti' in the .luniur ,'oi;d:iry 
^lohool. The main selection appears aftei' the 4th ^,rade in the ele- 
mentary school. 

The area in which the school is rituated is by no means re- 
pi'esentati ve of Finland, It consists mainly of upper-rj. idd" e < lass 
homes with a basically academic background. Prom the very start, 
therefore, the school has had considerably greater T'esources than 
those of most other schools in Finland, It is also a private 
school - the most common type of secondary school in Finland - 
whei'e must of students* fees and other costs are bunie by the State 
as 13 the case for all private secondary schools. 

The State, through its Ministry of Education, is responsible 
for curriv'ulum guidelines and control of education. The school is 
controlled through the Ministry of Kducation, the National Board 
of :>choo]s and a regional adminisTratio:j , 

T^PK OF INNOVATIONS 

The innovations which Viave been developed in the school are 
mainly concentrated around curriculum developments in different 
subjects, using new methods and materials. To a large extent this 
has meant the creation and use of individualised learning material 
and to some extent also the integration of subjects. Many of these 
programmes are now widely known and used throughout Finland - es- 
pecially the programme in music and art instruction. Basically, 
however, the innovations have been adapted or adoutcJ from other 
countries - mainly t>ie 11111 + *^^ States, England and Scandinavian 
countries. They are not, therefore, new in any sense except that 
they were new to Finland when they were selected for experiment, 

STRATEGIES FOR INNOVATION 

1, A Board representing the community, industry and other 
; nterest groups outlines the general ob.lec t i ves and 
principles for instruction in the school. These have to 
be approved by the Minister of Education, 
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in an area which war. picked out in 1952 for advanced planning at 
the initiative of six large social organisations, In this milieu 
of advanced social planning a gymnas(103) - or the academic high 
school leading to studies in the universities - was designed. As 
is usual for this particular type of school, students are selected 
on the bagls of thei*: academic achievements in the junior secondary 
school. The cnain selection appears after the 4th grade in the ele- 
mentary school. 

The area in which the school is situated is by no means re- 
presentative of Finland. It consists mainly of upper-middle class 
homes with a basically academic background. Prom the very start, 
therefore » the school has had considerably greater resources than 
those of most other schools in Finland. It is also a private 
school - the most common type of secondary school in Finland - 
where most of students' fees and other costs are borne by the State 
as is the case for all private secondary schools. 

The State, through its Ministry of Education, is responsible 
for curriculum guidelines and control of education. The school is 
controlled through the Ministry of Education, the National Board 
of Schools and a regional administratioTK 

TYPE OP INNOVATIONS 

The innovations which have been developed in the school are 
mainly concentrated around curriculum developments in different 
subjects, using new methods and materials. To a large extent this 
has meant the creation and use of individualised learning material 
and to some extent also the integration of subjects. Many of these 
programmes are now widely Icnown and used throughout Finland - es- 
pecially the programme in music and art instruction. Basically, 
however, the innovations have been adapted or adocted from other 
countries - mainly the Unl+'^f^ States, England and Scandinavian 
countries. They are not, therefore, new in any sense except that 
they were new to Finland when they were selected for experiment, 

STRATEGIES FOR INNOVATION 

1. A Board representing the comirtunity, industry and other 
interest groups outlines the general objectives and 
principles for instruction in the school. These have to 
be approved by the Minister of Education. 
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.? . Th«^ l^sai'i ran t?eleet the personnel for their schools and 
they have c3p1 i b^^ratoly tried to attract ♦'progressive 
teachers". They also appoint the headmaster, who is 
generally in -charge of the daily management of the school. 
The Board gives financial support to the school » most of 
the expenditure being reimbui'sed by the State. 
Since the Board reprersents a cominimity which is, l3y its 
very nature* interested in progi'essive social experiments i 
it provides vai'ious incentives for innovation i but these 
are within a framework of the acceptable objectives as 
determined by the community. 

^3. The procesG of innovation in the school is determined 
mostly by the headmaster and teachers. 

fc. The planning of innovations is done by teacher groups 
elected by the teaching body. 

/. Tn most cases the ideas, f'jr projects have come as a 

I'esult of extensive travel and information gained from 
outride. The senior teachers and the headmasxer are 
very well informed about innovations going on elsewhere. 
The climate of the school is basically favourable to 
innovations and it might be said that there is a social 
pres&ure to "behave Innovatively^' . 

9. The school uses payment as an incentive to teachers for 
innovative work. 

10. 'A'hen there are disagreements about objectives, negotia- 
tion processes are used to settle the matter. The school 
is run basically In a traditional, partly authoritarian 
style. 

11. There is no fonnal evaluation of innovations which are 
mostly initiated by teacheis, developed by teachers and 
evaluated by themselve;^. The only form of evaluation is 
the yearly state examinations which measure the achieve- 
ment of students. 

1?. Dissemlnatior of the results of the school *s work has 

teen ^oin^-^ on fr^^ ^. long time through production of text- 
books» participation by the teachers in conferences and 
ceminars, and through the mass media. 

THK H0DOVRE oCHOCt 

Compared with other Kuropean countries, Denmark has go far 
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been among those with a rolativoly short compulsory periot^ of edu- 
cation, covering the ago range 7-14. At the oame time, hov/over, 
there has been a strong tradition, cm a ncn-compulsory tasis, foi^ 
further t^chool education, which is reflected the fact that about 
0^ per i.^ent of the pupils in classes and 9 continue on a volun- 
tary basis at present. In 1973 oompulsory education will be ex- 
tended to nine years for all children. 

During the 195^s, as in other Scan(5inavian countries, interest 
in experiments and innovation was quite considerable. The town 
architect in R)^dovr-:, a r>uburb of Copenhagen, put forward his idea 
of establishing a "y.uth town^' in which young people could be in- 
structed in problems connected with occupations and civics. The 
idea received support, in r.any circles, including the Ministry of 
Educat ion . ( 1 ;4 ) ?. th Sweden and Norway were heavily engaged in 
r'Xperirr^ent;^. with nirie-year compulsory coiiools. For Denmark this 
locked an ideal oxperirnent, more :r less a ^' laboratory^' for the 
planning of th^ ''youth stage'' of schooling in Denmark, Several 
schools were, however, already at that time working on educational 
dev-loprr.ent in claosej S , 9 and 10, a^^ong others the Copenhagen 
Municipal Expeririontal Schjol, Knidrupborf^;, and thus contributed 
to a nore practical and fruitful forin of instruction in the upper 
classes . 

After committee work and a public report a Bill was passed in 
1?64 in Parliament setting out the following ob.iectives for a State 
experimental centre ( 1 05 } : 

"1. To test and evaluate the proposed plans for the 8th to 
10th forms. 

2, To formulate and develop new ideas and viewpoints for 

instruction in the 8th, '3th and 10th forms. 
'* To give orientation and instruction within fields utside 
the rdinary ourriculuni of the "folkeskole" as e.g. 
lanking, Insurance, ccTrjnunlcations and family economy 
aspects which had been developed in the ''Youth Town", 
4. To act as a course centre fjr teachers employed in 

teaching Bth, )th and V-th for::; pupil?," 
[n or.ior t' carry out the first two points of the plan for the 
ochC'Ol it was decided to construct a training school in connection' 
with the rest of the buildings in the Youth Town (cf. Point ;)), 

A :r.:dern sch ol was designed with an up-to-date library, an 
audio-visual section and -^ther facilities. Curriculum plans were 
drawn up to give an ptimal chanco for experimentation and teachers 
wero recruited .n the basio that they would get some reduction 
(three nours p'*r w-ek out of 2 A) for innovative work, Sit) well as 
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a highei' yalar^ as compsni^ation for planning meetings and the 
writing of reports, 

Students were recruited from a larger area than usua? , cover- 
ing most of suburban R/dovre. They were selected not only on in- 
telligence but also accoT-ding to their interests, and the school 
in fact tried to establish a "nonnal " pupil enrolment. 

There is a supervisory board which looks after the activity 
in the innovative centre, which also covers the experimental school. 
It is composed of representatives of the workers' and employers* 
organisations, industry, commerce, parents, the scientific and 
educational institutions and the Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry of Education has a direct link with this par- 
ticular school, and the principal, through the school hoard, is 
directly responsible to the Directorate in the Ministry concerned 
with " Folkeskolen" (primary and lower-secondary schools). All plans 
have to be approved by the Ministry which also finances the school 
(i.e. the school is a State school). 

TYPE OF INNOVATION'S 

The school is basically involved in all types of innovation 
concerning curriculum develop^ient (Category 4). Most projects are 
common to a majority of the teachers in the school and they work 
largely as a team In all projects. All projects serve the aim of 
Investigating possible alternatives in the framework of the cen- 
trally designed curriculum plans, and therefore they are concerned 
w. .h the content, methods and organisation of insti^uction which 
give the individual pupil the best conditions for developing his 
special abilities and interests. This attention which surrounds 
the participants as human beings participating in the educational 
development work ~ pupils especially but also the teachers - is a 
decisive and central aspect of the work in R^dovre. 

Examples of projects are: flexible groupings, individualised 
instruction based jn material developed mostly by the teachers 
themselves, a rotation system which enables students to become 
acquainted with all the optional subjects, inter-disciplinary 
activities (particularly within the practical creative field) and 
team teaching. 
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THE PROCESS OF INNOVATTON 



In the early days of the school teacher groups were estab- 
llshed to analyse the objectives of the school as they might be 
operationallsed in different school programmes. Very soon in- 
divldualisation became a key concept in the planning of the school. 
The Director and educational adviser undertook several trips 
abroad in order to acquaint themselves with the latest inter- 
national developments, 

Throughout, the staff has been a rather small group, not 
more than 15 - 20, who have thus been able to work closely toge- 
ther on the development of common objectives and procedures. In 
addition, every week the Rector has regular interviews with indivi- 
dual teachers during vhich problems of development are discussed 
thoroughly. Tn the course of a school year the staff has 3-4 
planning days. The school has on one occasion supplemented these 
scattered planning days with a whole week during the holiday 
period for thorough discussions of the general lines for develop- 
ment. 

In most cases the Rector himself takes the initiative for 
new projects . He has an educational adviser who also initiates 
new projects. The management group(106) (the Rector, the Principal 
and an educational adviser) meets every week to discuss policy 
problems. From these conferences a number of ideas and initia- 
tives are produced. All the time, however, the Rector and the 
rest of the management have extensive talks with the teachers about 
their ideas and only through these dialogues are new projects 
accepted. Tho teachers consider that the initiatives and help 
from the management group are an important and valuable support 
in their work and welcome even more initiative froi.: this particu- 
lar group. it should be emphasized that the weekly teachers' 
meetings, plus the subject group meetings, play a central role 
for planning as well as cj-operation concerning the instruction. 

Typical of this i^chool is the fairly close connection with 
developments in other countries mainly by travel and meetings 
abroad. Tni£ has had a great impact on the direction of the 
innovations. In addition, official links are established with 
the Royal Danish School of Kducational Studies (DSK) in Copenhagen 
which also has its own research section, 

A particular project is therefore initiated by the manage- 
ment group, approved by the teachers, discussed thoroughly in 
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subject groups over a long period and sent to the Ministry for 
approval. The Ministry usually gives its approval and is also 
generous with funding for innovative projects. 

m most projects during this process half of the teachers 
are actively involved while the rest passively give their support, 
A few may withdraw from discussions but in most instances team 
work is the standard pattern^ Openness and fr^nk discussion in a 
friendly atmosphere is a typical aspect of the innovative climate 
in the school. 

Evaluation of projects is seldom done in a formal and re- 
stricted sense. Most of the projects have been ''successfully 
implernented" and usually the teachers, along with the management 
group, evaluate the success or failure of the projects. A few 
projects have not been carried through but none of these is vital 
for the implementation of the main objectives of the school. 
There are links with the research institute in the DSE but they 
have not been utilised to any extent. 

The question of the success or failure of this particular 
school has to be looked at in a much broader perspective than 
project success or project failure since the school as an insti- 
tution is set up to prepare for the development of the nine-year 
comprehensive school. The question should therefore be whether 
the school has been able to prepare a basis for the nine-year 
comprehensive school in Denmark, and if it has been able to dis- 
seminate its results so that they may be used in other parts of 
Denmark ♦ 

No foiTnal evaluation of this sort has been done. However, 
dissemination of results has been encouraged, and teachers have 
participated regularly in in-service training courses for other 
teaeherSf giving lectures and disseminating material. Further- 
more, a number of contacts throughout the country have been made 
by the management group as well as by individual teachers. 

The outstanding feature of this school is the on-going team 
work with more or less all teachers involved in planning, develop- 
ment, "evaluation" and dissemination. This team work penetrates 
the whole atmosphere of the school and is probably the one factor 
which explains the success of the school in improving its own 
practice on a continuing basis. 
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OOITNTKSTHORP^: COLLKOf: 



Coimtesthorpe College ir one of the innovative secondary 
achools in Leicestershire ( 107 ) . The Director of Education in 
Leicestershire initiated a number of innovations during the 1930s 
and I9c0s and in the late V^SOs planning work ^n an entirely new 
secondary school was started. The Leicestershire plani as des- 
cribed in the case study of the Leicestershire region(l08) gives 
the background for the establishment of Countesthorpe College, 
which was intended to incorporate many of the '^comprehensive'* 
ideas of secondary education in one single project, The Countes- 
thorpe College can therefore be said to have been established in 
^n administrative context which encouraged innovation, in an edu- 
•"^ation authority whose director had been personally responsible 
for major educational reforms » 

Countesthorpe College is situated in a settlement area eight 
miles south of the City centre of Leicester, with small-scale in- 
dustry and with a population employed mostly in r.eaiby Leicester, 
It includes a City centre clearance estate. The population is not 
unique in any social or economic sense and is representative of 
the population as a whole. 

The Director of Education wanted to build a school which 
could involve teachers and students in an entirely new relation- 
ship, using individualised learning and gi-oup processes as main 
instruments in the refom of the secondary school. This type of 
change had been taking place in the primary schools in Kngland 
for a long time: greater variety of instructional methods, flexi- 
bility, stronger emphasis on individual leai-nlng, and more in- 
stnjction based on small groups. Aleo» inter-disciplinary work 
had been encouraged and the fixed timetable had been isubstant ially 
modified. The Director felt that these kinds of changes could be 
introduced also in the secondary school. 

OBJECTIVES 

The original objectives held by the Director were reflected 
in the planning of the building and the appointment of the head- 
master. Ke felt that Countesthorpe should be a prototype of the 
kind of school necessary for children who will be adults in the 
year 2:no, He says that he does not want to take sides, but he 
does : 
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•'believe In this general kind of trend...,. I mean I do be- 
lieve that individual learning is a better thing than class 
learning. 109) 

The headmaster, who was appointed from a large number of 
applicants, shared the general opinions about the need for reform 
of the secondary school. He went even further in his plans for a 
total renewal of the teaching-learning process in the secondary 
school. In particular he was interested in a democrat isation of 
the decision making process as well as innovations in teaching and 
learning. In general, the headmaster favours a position in which 
the policy of the school is decided by the staff as a whole and in 
which students have as much say as possible in their own affairs. 

The objectives were operational ised with the help of the 
staff into different skills like communication skills, skills 
relnted to music, craft and physical skills, creative and ex- 
pressive actions, not only in the traditional crafts field but 
also in applied science and in the field of athletics and sport, 

TYPK OF inNOVATTONS 

The school started in 1970 and so most innovations are still 
beginning and rapidly evolving .( 1 1 0) Three main learning situa- 
tions have developed. 

^« Situations in which students work by themselves using 
different forms of aids; 

Small groups of students working together; 
Seminar groups working with teachers, perhaps up to 13 
children, and occasionally large teaching groups for 
films or lectures. 
In general, this kind of learning organisation depends 
hoavll/ on self-instructional learning materials and on the pro- 
duction of specially designed group work material. 

In addition to new methods there has been a move towards more 
inter-disciplinary work in an attempt to present knowledge in a 
more meaningrul way. There are four reasonably conventional sub- 
jects like mathematics, science, lang^iages and physical education. 
In af^dition there are three inter-disciplinary areas: 
1) creative and expressive words, 

?) creative and expressive two-dimensional and three- 
dimensional Arts and Crafts, and 

the study of the individual and the group (replacing 
conventional history, geography and social studies). 
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In addltioTi to serving the ti'aditional youth group in secon- 
dary schools* the eollego also organises adult courses in the eve- 
ning classes, and also during the day. Tn both cases students 
from the school work with the adults, thus utilising the facili- 
ties from early morning to late evening. 

resides the.'^e kinds o:' iiinovat i cti , how over', the staff demo- 
ci'acy of the school is in itself an important innovation, in that 
the traditional role of the headmaster is radically changed to- 
wards a non-directive i^ole and where teachers in staff meetings 
and special groups plan and manage their school. (111) 

The teacher-student relationship has undergone total revo- 
lution. The relationship is very open and gives the students an 
atmosphere in which they can express their feelings - positive or 
negative - about teachers and their learning experience. As to 
he expected, teachers disagree somewhat about the impact of these 
char^^oj?! and ut leajit some elements of the community expressed 
mixed feelings. The case study(1ir?) gives an interesting evalua- 
tion so far of both teachers' and students' initial reactions to 
tho different types of iiinovation and, in parti cular* an analysis 
':f student and teacher attitudes toward the "progressive teacher- 
pup i 1 re 1 a 1 1 on sh i p " . 

The local authority has very little influence over the actual 
operation of a school when it is first established. By careful 
choice of the teachers initially by the headmaster and later by 
1-taff ?omj::i ttees , the school has a staff highly motivated towards 
innova t ion ♦ 

The English headmaster has a strong position and can more or 
less determine the curriculum, the practice In the? school 
and the appointment of staff* In .""ountesthorpe , the hea<3m.aster 
has given away his authority to a total staff meeting, including 
nor.-prof ess ional staff, which meets weekly to decide on overall 
poli-^^y for the school. It is responsible for the policy mjaking, 
and the headmaster (v;ho likes to be called the "Warden") looks 
>pon himself the chief executive of this policy board. The 
full m.f^eting has delegated the power to decide mi i nor policy to 
four ptardlnr: 'ommittees. Executive action to implement policy 
is taken by a norm^al hierarchy i-ej^ponsible to the full meeting. 

Tevelopmient work is done largely by the teachers in a team. 
Vest teachers feel that the production of material for individua- 
lised ie'".rning situationc^ is interesting but exhausting. Adoption 
and adaptation of material fromi outside sources is encouraged 
wherever possible. 
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LValuntion ir. a fo final sense is not dorie Ui the school. 
However, the whole process of intei^action between students and 
staff gives an excellent opportunity for informal evaluation of 
the process. This is done extensively and the weekly staff meet- 
ing ifiakos an Important roi^tribution to this. 

The school is widely discussed in Kngland; the headmaster 
as well as the teachers are invited to make puhlic speeches and 
have appeared on television. This i^^ liot so much a matter of dis- 
seminating products as of disseminating ideas and attitudes. 

THO.Pi'NLKA SKCONDARY SCHOOL, OKTAR TO 

Thornlea School is situated in the York County of the Province 
cf Ontario(113) which for some years has been k-nown for innovative 
practice;?, partly due to a f oi-ward-looking Director of Education 
supported by the Board of Education and a liberal community cli- 
mate, 

Orlgi?jaJly, tho Idea of creating Tho^Tilea School came from 
the ]?i rector of Education in 1966, At that time he was Siiperin- 
tendent of a High School Boai'd in a part of the York County be- 
fore the Co-inty was formed. The idea was to build a so-called 
"resource -cent red" school which could serve m.ultiple purposes 
v;ithin a flexible organisation, '//hen the idea was launched tea- 
chers from the County were brought together to talk more spec if i- 
■ally aborit the idea, examine innovations and come up with pro- 
posals outlining possible objectives and structiires for the school, 
.-.ever, teachers were ?ele"ted repre^onting various subject areas, 
primarily on the basis of their exprej^sed Interest. A Thornlea 
Study Corimittee was formed with the purpose of investigating 
?^^*milar educational innovations in other countries and to make 
recommendations about the organisational and curricular aspects 
cf the new Thomlea Secondary School, 

A report was complete '5 in August 1967 and v/i do spread dis- 
cussion took place about the proposal* In December of the same 
year the Principal of the new school was appointed and in June 1968 
the staff Writs hi rod and the school building completed. 

Thornlea is situated in a fairly densely populated area of 
York ^ounty, a m,iddle class suburb north of the city of Toronto. 
;'tudents at the school generally come from* the school 's nomial 
catchment area but any st\ident is allowed to come to Thoimlea from 
ether parts of the County if he provides his o*^\ transport 
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(although only about U) per cont of the students actually come 
from outside the eatohment area). The school population seems to 
reflect a strong eoonornie, cultural and life style split between 
the few remaining i^ural and working-class families in the area 
and the ever increasing number of middle class families. 

OBJSCTIVEy 

Thornlea wa? originally designed as a vec^ource-centred school. 
Gradually, however, the objectives expanded beyond this Into the 
social and philosophical area. The Thornlea Study Corriinittee gave 
the following four general objectives fur the students in the 
school( 1 14) : 

" 1 . to leam; 

to prepai'e for and to live with change; 
to recognise, to value, and to honour the spiritual, 
cultural and moral heritage of Canada and the world; 
i, to develop himself as a human person." 
These general objectives were supplemented by behavioural 
objectives and operational procedui^es. Even these objectives were 
of a rather general nature, however, and a publication from the 
Thornlea Goals Comnlttee composed of the staff was also rather 
vague(l 15) : 

"1. interested in learning for Its own sake; 
. aware of themselves and sensitive of others; 
*^ capable of developing their potential talents; 
t. demonstrate skill in thinking critically and judging 
soundly; 

T. demonstrate the skills required to pursue self-directed 
learning. " 

At this general level there seems to have been substantial 
agreement among administrators, teachers, parents and students 
about the objectives with emphasis on flexibility, freedom tn 
innovate and opportunity for creativity and self-directed leaming* 
After three years of experiments, however, there is a significant 
number of staff, p?irf^nts and students who are questioning whether 
permissive conditions have led to creativity and self-directed 
learning, and more particularly, whether this has led to what they 
perceive to le the cru:< of education - basic academic skills and 
knowledge ir terms 'jf preparation for further* studies and the job 
market. An equally significant n^^mber of staff, parents and 
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ct'\^A*n;1.r » 'A'!. ' i>r.(^vi\n'^>od rel f-direoted leaniliig to r;;ean the same 
as Felf-ac t -i-il i L^at Ion , ao-^ordn:^;: to the i.eeds and interests of 
the ir.dividual , do not err.pV.as i ?:e the learning of aoadenic materials 
ver In i>ho>'t, depplte ngreeT.o.^.t atoiit general objectives there 

:r '\ v^-r.t !-c vo r^y over tV,e ^"perri t i or..tl interri'otation? and conoi^ete 
rr.oan? c f at tain 1 !:g t he i I'O ai ^^o^'l p ♦ 

CYVK oy i:-:\cvATror;.' 

:-aving •ir.Tlyped the :^ener=!l ob;e:"tive? of the pohool, the 
i^'iCo rt^t'iy der- : -r^iV-pp innova t i or.f^ in fowv areas: (l) organisation 

l*^nrr.in.^:, {'^') 'v;rri .".ilar pra^^'tices, ('^) technological practices 
■>ni roMal or^ar.ipaticn. »:ar.ples of the?e innovations are: 

the t!';-L^ster system wh i r-h allows the school to offer a nuch 
rr'f'itt'i' vririety of ^oui';-eJ (thi'ee timos as nany as r.ost secondai;v 
s :'}:COt? in Cntario"); the hcr.e ^.trour systen whi^^h is designed to 
:'n : 1 It -i' devplopnent .f a sense of cor^r^'ini ty v/ithin the student 
l.-,1y. vn'-ll;,- • :*;ry,er;iL't in^r t}:e effects of individual t i:r;e tabl ing 
■■■ii:d c^her ir. VI v i ih.;a"I 1 st i r or.ph.acep in the school; rupll autonomy , 
■rv. r:,p.j>'t^r t eler.ent in tho school » v;hich gives pupils a high 
: e v^^' Z ■ f f : 'e o d orr. ii: c ■ j :\9 e s e 1 e t i on , ?: d a h i gh d e gir^ e o f pa r 

* i'.^ipR t i.^r. :n defining the typ^cs ar.d conter.t of ooMx-ses offered; 
:T.:ier^>.d-'-nt lea-^nint^ ^c^;rses which give the student the chance 

* cef:?:e his o;v7: pr'c^rrar.r^es within .^poMfic courses, A TT^.odifi- 
^ c ^ i c r. : f * h i is t h e i n d i \' i d i: r 1 t> r o g r e s s c o ^ r s e wh i ch all cws 
^/a^h sfident :r ^rcup *: st^ .dents the possibility of following a 
, . , , . + ^ > A < -j^ . ^ V -f^ p a ^ c- : d i f f e 7 ' ^ - n t i a 1 p r o g i s s '^OMYre wh; 1 eh 

-ill :wc -■"■!.?>. Pt-;,don^ rr:~\o c f ct:; dents the possibility of follov- 
i^;^- ^1 ;:ucrp t *heir ow7: ra^e; d i f f e r nn t i al c ours e pha s e s is the 
cy s t <='T. \-,r wh i ^ h r\\ b ; e c t s a r'e c f f e re d at d i f f e rent pha se s or levels 
:f .]iff:^ulty. Tea-i teaching is practised by sor.e of the teachers; 
?p i-r r " : ■ • e sh i r t e a h i r, is the systen by v/hich senioi* students 
rlv^ •:\:r:^<^s to Tell :w ^^tudcnts. 

; n t e r- d i s c I pi 1 naiy ; c u r se r a I'e r i ven n t the s h o o 1 ; our s e s 
■'it:, ir.;' lottc-r integration between school prograr.r.es --^nd ccrr.- 
r/inity -tre also an inportant aspect, and various technological 
aids - including ^cmp^^teT^ facilities and ^.^losed circuit television 
a re be inr used . 
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THK PROCESS OF TfiNOVATION 

The Principal of the school sees his o\m role as a facilita- 
tor rather than as an lrilt:at:*?r of ir.novation. He maintains a 
"low pi'ofile" in the school and he seldom uses his authority 
vis-Ji-vis individual teachers or groups of teachers. He defines 
part of his role as a "buffer'^ tetveen the school and forces out- 
ride the school. This is usually appreciated by the teachers » 
but has the incidental effect that most information from the 
school, and to the schools goes through one single person. 

The staff is selected by the Principal and the local Superin^ 
tendent and they have deliberately hired a range of teachers with 
radical, liberal and conservative educational philosophies, The 
Principal sees this heterogeneity as an important element of his 
innovation strategy. Within the school he has tried to create 
conditions which allow and encourage teachers and students to 
r.aVe their om decisions about the school programne. In this 
sense he has played a relatively passive role in actual decision 
rnaking while attempting to be a r.ediator between factions. 

The formal organisational structure is headed by a Principal 
and three Directors, a director of student services, a Director 
of administrative services, and a Director of instinactional ser- 
viv^es. The system is a relatively diffused non-hierarchical 
stiTicture and the Principal and Directors forn a managen:ent tean 
that co-operates continuously, 

Thoirlea also has an Advisory Council based on voluntary 
attendance where parents, students and teachers can meet and 
discuss school policy. The Council has tended to be a forurr^ for 
discussion rather than a policy making body. In addition, there 
is an Insti^ict ional Policy ';or,^mitte«-' which is the advisory board 
jf the Director of Instnictional Services. This is looked upon 
as an important body where st\idents also participate. 

The Director of Instructional Services is one of the main 
sources of ii^fornation about innovations outside the school. He 
is also knowledgeable about current theory and new ideas in edu- 
-^atioi:. A major aspect of his I'Ole is to introduce new ideas 
into the school and get relevant people involved in innovative 
activities. He also helps teachers to evaliiate rnid restructui'e 
their pro gr amne p . 

The Initiative for nev; inn ov^. lions has come from different 
sources: fi^or, the Thoriilea .:tudy lepoi't issued before the school 
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was establ i o>tod ; Ihi^ou^rh the Instructional Policy CoTtimittee , the 
Thornlea Advisory Council and through more informal meetings. 
Seldom is there a single creator; the ideas rather develop from 
an interaction airwng individuals. 

Very often 'coth students and teacher? foi'm small groups who 
initiate and develop a pai'ticular idea and win the critical 
support needed to establish a new programme. This is the pattern 
In nost innovations created to date in the school. Curricular 
changes, however, are usually considered in a general discussion 
since they tend to affect the whole school. 

An Important element In the process in Thornlea is the open- 
ness ainong staff an-^. between staff and students. Some think that 
it was "better in the first years wViOn the staff was smaller and 
when the excitement of new experiments was higher. 

l\xci to the heterogeneity of the staff, there tends to be 
sorf:e lack of communication between the conventional and radical 
^'-:roups. Kven if the ] ack of communication among staff is some- 
timoF perceived as a serious problem, the staff at Thomlea have 
Fho^ATi a willingness to self-reflection that is unusual and there 
are signs of a dialogue beginning between opposing groups. 
Furthermore, despite the barriers of communication, teachers at 
Thornlea know more about other staff members and what they are 
doing than is the case in most other secondary schools in Ontario. 

evaluation of the innovations is not done in a strict sense 
in most of the pro.jects. In sor:e proJects^ there have been re- 
seai'ch studies carried out by outside institutions largely because 
Thornlea has attracted much interest in Ontario as an experimental 
school. Studies are conducted, for example, by OI^E - in parti- 
cular through the Organisational Cevelopm.ent Project(1l6). 

Major innovations are evaluated at least in a subjective way, 
mostly by the teacher v;ho is responsible for the innovation. In 
the last year there has been more concern about evaluation perhaps 
cecause some of the parents have begun to feel that ecfidemic 
achievement is one of the most important objectives of the school. 
A more general concern about evaluation is now evident and it is 
related more systematically to the objectives of the school. In 
general, however, most of the evaluation is done through discussion 
and criticism by the staff a*" ' f^^ students. 

There is no formal disr- .-ition of the innovations to other 
s."^hools. As noted above ♦ however, the Principal plays a key role 
in this process, and a great deal of information about the school 
is widespread at least in the Province of Ontario. 
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rr.l , ".^^-."pi .^^.-.i -T.d "? o^.'tt-r^.hovrr' were r^Il •■^rea'^ed :r 

y T :-.cr, t i"! J;.:':r.-tr wnr- .M-e I'^ed :r; ^: ^ .nfll^* rit'iaMo?: ui^V 
■^■T'"?:.' r r i * : \"e ■)"!';' 7. rr.i* 1 ft'^e'! 1 :"'r t "v/r^r'^.r it. All pv^hO'^lr 

; ■ I ^ 1 ■.' I •*■*;*•? V " c M 1 T T) * "h r iT. r " i d i "t 1 o '""t 1 c " o 1 f j r 1 o h i r ! 

; "^Vt.-? ;'t-"i"^--', r1 • '•'yp'-vl ''.er. nl ay-.v. -^r ^-o'^ted ly 'i fi'.r'ip of 

.11 r^hc:lr ;re d':-.ir ■: r- 1 'T'-^'*: : -.-el y rui o>'cl ir ■■;'^e to '^he ve^ior.al 
d'r^-^,ti r.r.1 . -Irr.-:.: rtyr-Aicr. (^-r/ept ' vre \vhi^h is directly 
erp'r.^ille "the Tt-^.tp Vo-^.^'d of \\d.\\i^ritiov.) , All the f'^hi-'Olr 
I'e ey^.K.'^.T.'iZly :'o\'ei^.:f(i -ird ourd :y """ho JP'ir.e rer'^lnt j cnr (e.f. 
V;::".ir. 1 ' "ir ^the"!' r^hoolr. They differ -rrrl devnM;; , hov;eveT', 
: ^h verpf' -t * ^hei"!' r..:*^.y, Vi-: i - . Virly ^r. thu -iT'cri of the 

■:■":•■! -mI^;"., ;v"''>»t-o ' o'lr er^h ' T'pe ".rd ""h-'TT-lea "^^tvo rvo^'it freedor., 
►■d -T^"' c:-:.o ■f'reod;.:': . nrd ">.p1 ■In ird ''^'perir.er + "il Gry^r.nr 

1 ":**:'! p *':>•(••',.::. :y. e "^l. j ;"*, do n i 1 '"j'nT^:' : v^il ]' 1hr- 

•* , . ■'(-,.,. "^•^ ^. >•,'■> p <- > f . + r ^ c t ^ . ■ ' ' ' 1 r ^ ".T- 
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i-UfMl'IAHY ANALYllI:^ OV TNNOVATTVK SCHOOLS 



CONTEXT 

The Thomlea and Tapiola schcols are situated in middle class 
or uppe T.'-niddle olass er.vl rotmentp . Oslo Kxperi mental Gyrmas 
recruits student b fron the whole city of Oslo "but with some over- 
representat Un: cf student with parents from an academic back- 
ground. Countcsthorpc and K^dovre vecmit students with parents 
representative of the population as a whole. 

Thoinlea, Tapiola and Countesthorpe were all created in 
local er.vironnents favourable to innovation. Kj^dovre was created 
by State initiative, with substantial popular support. Oslo 
Kxperirr.ental Gyrnnas was ci*eated in a conflict situation with 
etron^: positive and negative feelings towards it. All schools, 
except OctIo, receive adequate resources and the buildings are 
usually bettor equipped than traditional schools; Oslo has very 
limited physical resources. Tapiola was created by a local group, 
Thornlea and '>'o\intesthorpe by the regional authority and F/dovre 
by the State. Oslo Kxperimental Gymnas was created by a group of 
fi-us* rated students frotr. different parts of Oslo. 

All schools are adninistratively subordinate to the regional 
ducat ional administration (except Rj^dovre which is directly 
responsible to the State Pioard of Education). All the schools 
are exteiTially governed and bound by the same regulations (e.g. 
examinations) as other schools. They differ considerably, however, 
with respect to their autonomy, particularly in the ar»ia of the 
.-^i-jrriculum, where Countesthorpe and Thomlea have grea*-, freedom, 
[v^^dovre some freedom., and Tapiola and Oslo Kxperimental Crymnas 
vei'V little freedom to innovate Vv'ith<?ut detailed approval by the 
.Uate (see below). Tn all cases, except Oslo, the schools receive 
additic^nal payment for innovative projects from their funding 
sou rc o s » 

The schools ai-e all secondary schools but they differ In the 
age -span they cover: 



M 13 16 17 19 
I j H « 1 



^ge: 

Oslo ■ ' ^ 

Tapicl?. Y . 

B/dovre | \ 

s'ountcst 
Thornlea 



. ^v. . over next 3- vears 
s'ountcsthorpe' i . . ^ , ^ 



rh^-i the il-i^i a^te group nfter four years. 
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T^he creators of the schools stipulated certain obiectives 
!'or their development. Generally speaking, there vei-e two dif- 
:%?rf;r t iTitt"5r.t loiic: 

l) to croate a school for the f^Jture, mainly a resource- 
centred school, using nev technology. Individualised 
learning, flexible methods and modern facilities* 
Counterthorpe ♦ Thoralea, Tapiola and T^/dovre fall into 
this category. 

?) to create an "anti-school'' - a school where the student- 
teacher relationship and dec i sion-rriaking process were to 
be changed primarily and thereby to create a school 
where all types of innovations could flourish. This 
was definitely the case of the Oslo Kxperimental Gytr^nas, 
very much a part of Countesthorpe and to a lesser extent 
of ThoiTilea. 

TYPE OF INNOVATION 

The ir.TiOvaticrs going on in the schools are mostly innova- 
tions In :^ur category i ^curriculun) though they include also 
innovations in orc;anisation and adrainistration (category 2) and 
in new roles and role relationships (category ?)» Soirie innova- 
tions which v;e havu railed innovations in "school-coiTir^uni ty i^ela- 
tions", could have been innovations In our category 1 (objectives 
and functions)* In all cases* however, they are treated as new 
approaches in curriculum. The following diagram presents a sum- 
T.ary for the purpose of comparing the activities in the schools. 

As can be seen, priorities in innovation differ considerably 
fron: school to school. One area» however, is typical of all 
schools, i,e. ir.dividuali sed ins ti'^.iction . This, however, has 
different rr.eanings from i^chool to school. In Countesthorpe and 
Thornloa It is understood as a radical departure from traditional 
inst^-uct ion , the teacher playing a very different role; R^dovre 
also is r.oving in this direction but the teacher's role is still 
very much the same as previously (in his relationship to his 
students). Tapiola seerr.s to favour independent study but with 
teachers retaining more or less their traditional role. 

The term "individualised instruction'' has quite different 
meanings ranging from a concept of giving every Individual student 
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lems. Practical protlems like timetabling, production of material, 



service, and control of progress are day-to-day concerns, 

"Over half the teachers (5": per cent) at Ooimtesthorpe are 
dlss=itisfed with the operation of individualised lea:r.ing at 
the school. .'ignif Icrintly the evidence ciiggests that it is 
the older, r.ore experienced teachers who are le^rs satisfied 
In this respect than the yoMng teachei-s, and that male tea- 
chers are less satisfied than f empale teachers ► sources of 
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di^^patifir'rtctl fall into two cate{rories: x1oi}bts about the 
ability uf and r,ppnrtunlty for the teachers to prepare 
adequate iriaterial, and ioubts about the f oc tivoness of the 
material prepared, particularly in its usefulness to moti- 
yatt> thr^ chiXdren* Ovt:r and ovm' a^:ain the istaff give in- 
iteatl-^np that ttiere are problnn^ nf preparing;; the work 
sheets vital for indlvi-iuali Jed learning, "(1 17) 

M'jre funda-iental problems arc probably reactions from parents 
(e.<:« O.vmtosthorpe) who favour n:oro conventional teaching: which 
iri easier to *^.ntrol and where results are more easily identified. 

"r-'any paronte^ have already oxpressed their anxieties that the 
soh. 0] inii'ht not n;oot their expectations with respect to both 
instructi-n in subjects and social advancvniont , " ( 1 1 8) 

In r.w oa'c>j£?, except in Countesth^^rpe and Kalri'.i{i19), has an 
^naly:3ir b .'on :r.ade ;f indiviiUial ised instruction as it relates to 
the total ran^^e cf school objectives. Is it possible, for example, 
at the oai:.e ti:;.e to stiuiulate individual differences and reach an 
t'jectiv- li>:v ".Mlucational onuaMty'"? Pernbaum makes the follow- 
ing;^ cc-:r:iT:en t3 : 

"There is a real possibility thei'ot'ore, t}:at through parental 
dif f-rciiC: lu scoial class the jr.ai:? foous ivr experiment and 
inno-r^tion in the 1 ?ng i-un may be the non-achieving working- 
ola^s pupils, ir ■>) 

We bel^:■v^■ that a soho'-l cystem with a tradition of uniformity 
(z -.th rcvar.Uru: teachers and ^nudonts) n^eds incentives in the 
■ nrectli.n ^^f Individualised in: truction. Fut there is a need for 
a careful analysis . f what one understands by the term, and how 
it relates to other b.lectives. This is seld-^ra done. T)^e argu- 
:r.ent f Gon;e parents (40 per cent) In Tapiola School illustrates 
■ne l:r;pr:rtant iltnonsion: 

"Sirdlarly, , the staff ob.iective of e:cteni^ive frcedon of 
-h ici' by the pur 11:; .'ji* used the parents' hostility. Such 
chciC'. was believed not to bo in the best interests of the 
"hildrvn, who, the parejits ar^^ued, need planned guidanco. " 
(121) 

The t\;le of leadership and i articipation in doci si on- making 
w ill b-^ U s 0 u s 3 e d t'u r t he r i n Chap t e r V T . 
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General Assembly 
(all students 
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Traditional 
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teacher 
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master 


Headmaster 
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use of 
staff 
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to head- 
master 


Headmaster 
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Chief 
Executive 


Staff meet- 
ing (volun- 
tary parti.- 
cipation of 
students* ) 


Advisory 
but in 
reality 
decision 
m-aking 
b odv 


Tn reality staff 
meeting, for- 
mally headmaster 


ThoiTklea 


Non- 
directive 


^!anagement 
team and 
advisory 
bodies 


Advisory 

out in 

2'eality 

decision 

making 

body 


Frincipal - in 
reality shared 
v/ith Management 
Team 



In this context it is to bo noto'l that there aV'j difference;-: 
in th-- inv.^vemc-nt ;::f students and parents in the fr>ana^:ement c.-f 
th--' .-jh^ol. The students aro very much part cf the manapiement in 
Csl, •xperir.ental aymna^?. Al^s- in C^untcsthorpe and Thornlea 
stuivnts ar-? t" scze dv.;r-:nj involve ! in the mana^r-r.ont though thoy 
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play a aomowhat raore "advipoi-y^' function, Tn R^iidovre the students 
aie younger than in the other schools, and the situation is there- 
fore probably hot quite oor.parable . Tn Tapiola there is little 
student Involveinent in the manager^ent of the school fl97l). 

Parents play a ?rr;all rol^^ U\ the nanap;eir>erit of the sohools. 
They are, however, in different vay.*^ influencing school policy* 
Their function will be discussed in the next chapter. 

PKOCK^r-c". OP INNOVATION 

The initiation of innovative projects inside the schools is 
essentially similar in Tapiola and H/dovre, Tn these cases the 
headtr.aster plays an i:nportant role, while wording closely \^ith 
the whole staff and groups of the staff. Tn Thornlea the 
Tr.st factional Folioy i/oTufiittee ii? parti ularly influential, to- 
gether with .^taff rneetings, inforr.al groups and special task 
forces. In Oslo and partly in .'ounteEthvrpe initiative comes 
:r;ait\ly fvotn irfo-i-r^al roups of students and teachers and the 
iJeneral Asser^bl;/ cetp i;p ad ho c working parties for planning, 

Ouenness seer.s tj ce a "key factor in the innovative process 
in all wheels. Cverncs-^ ^ears« in this fi^airework, openness to- 
wa r d s the cu t s i d e v:a d aii d oror n o s s t cwa r d s discussion an d r i t i - 
c i srn : n ? ; d e the s .^h o o"^. , Tn cr e or arc the r » all the schools 

hav^ cr'eat^d i^eg-)la:' <^or;ta^ts with the outside v;orld - Thci'nlea, 
r /d 0 V re an d • ' '.r ;n test h - t V. " ■ , r^. 'heir rati oral an d i n t e mat i onal 
contacts; :r Tapiola. alp.:. *hro:;f;h i'eg'Jlar ti^avel and contact 
with outside s^urcoe; and in :-/dovre and Co^intesthorpe through 
the use of material fror. outside, Oslo has the least contact 
v;ith the outside world, but Is influenced by individual educators 
and s-^hodl experiments in other >^ ountT'ies , 

Arc the injicva .ons invented by the schools - either by 
teachers, students, or heads': The answer depends on what one 
r.eans by Invent i on , Tf one defines it as something original which 
has never been thought of or done before, few, if any. of the 
irinovations were invented by the schools theraselves . 

Are the Innovations only the ad opt ion of experiences from 
other school sV If one r.ear.s an autoriatic copying of Ideas, prac- 
tices or products, none of the innovations is of this kind. The 
Innovations observed are not ir.\'ented In the ,strict sense, nor 
fire they adopted- They are developed by the school. 

Peinbaur; gives the following assessment of the situation at 
■.Ujuntesthorpev : 
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"In many respe^nn thoz^efore, both in terms of the earlier 
experience of the i^taff and the widespread use of centrally 
produced pre-packaged material, many of the plans at 
Countesthorpe are made possible as the result of the inno- 
vation that has ali'eady h^pper.ed in s-^ hoc Is in the past few 
years, Kevei'theless , since s'oi.mtesthorpe takes these plans 
very much farther, and existing iriate rials are not as yet 
sufficient for their operation, it is a vital part of the 
staff's task at '.^o^.jntesthorpe to produc^e new materials." 
Ao all cases illustrate, no idea, practice or product is 
automatically appli viable In the schools. Education is a process 
where an understanding of complex social interaction processes, 
human needs, adtr.inistrati ve constraints and the readiness of the 
total ''school culture*' are essential before an innovation can 
evf^n ^::et r^tarted. One irilght say that real inventions in education 
rtart when ar> idea is transformed into educational practice. 

We are here dealing with a crucial issue in the whole debate 
between the "<^rass roots approach'' and the P-R-D-P approach. The 
last, as exer.plified by the KFS strategy, favours the production of 
"ready-to-use" products. Individual differences (in pupils) are 
"taken cai^e of" in the developT:ient of the teaching-leariiing system. 

But is the idea of "user-proof" products viable in education? 
Xe believe - and we feel that our data from all the innovative 
school studies prove this point - that the readiness of the "school 
culture" (the readirees of the co!r;n^:unity , the r:anageriel group, 
tea^rhers and students) is more essential than the product, and 
that these conditions (at least so fnv) are not taken into account 
In the produ:tion of teaching-learning systems. 

Toes this mean that every innovation has to be developed in 
the schools? believe that the data show that this approach 
raises other problems, and that the i.^portant lesson to draw is 
that b. th these approaches can be utilised, provided that they 
follow a car^?ful analysis of objectives, types of innovation and 
the "school culture" (see I'hapter VTIl). 

Kvaluation is not done in any foi'ir^al sense in the schools, 
except for some outside research projects which were not initiated 
in the schools themselves (Oslo and Thornlea) . There is no sys- 
tematic use of research or evaluation methods. All evaluation is 
done in a subjective and inform^al way. 

Pees this m.ethod of evaluation mean that evaluation is treated 
in?idequately ? In our opinion this depends on what the purpose of 
evaluation is. 

•1 T 
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^ ) Kv.-^lurg lor; for the puz'pose of dissemination 

If tlie purpose is to develop a product for general dis- 
semination, one would ask for a sort of evaluation vhich 
would enable teachers and students who have not them- 
:'^^•lves hefnt ir.volved in the development work to use the 
pi'oduct. One wc\;ld probably define certain objectives 
which the product should meet under certain defined con- 
ditions (costs and adaptabil i ty ) ( 1 ?3) . This is the way 
a number of ''teaching-leai^ning systems" are developed 
and evaluated. We have raised questions with the assump- 
tions underlying this approach, 
) Kvaluatlon as a basis for learning 

If the innovation primarily is developed for "internal 
\]?e", other '?riteria would be appropriate for the eva- 
luation process. The purpose would be to manage the 
process of development in such a way that everyone in- 
volved would lea.rn from theii' successes and failures, 
so that they ^^e able to improve their practices. 
In som*:^ cases foim;al evaluation procedures may be necessary. 
It Is certainly more Irripoi^tant that more precise statements of 
:>b je<'' t i "es should be made in r uch a way that everyone concei-ned 
''?.n identify when , where and how the process failed to develop 
'-i^cordlnf; to intentions. fhis sort of evaluation also depends on 
interpersonal rel at ionships , leadership and openness (see above). 

dissemination is not seen as an important part of the process. 
The .schools have not established any systematic links with other 
[^rhools They are, however, well knowTi in their own country, 
partly through the use of mass m.edia and to some extent by dls- 
i^emiination :f products (Tapiola). 

One should not, however, underestlm.ate the importance of 
rtaff promotions as a strategry for dissemination which in fact 

r-'rato in all caso^^* Vi r tanrn { 1 ) coir:jronts :^n this point and 
.^trops-f: iir:p' rtance '^f the mobility ''>f well-known Tyk-toachers 

v;hr -ften t^^t app untm^rnt r as hpadmastero in other school 

Wo hav^- argue! that a number of in tore sting ideas, experiences 
^ini products are lost in tho educational systom, particularly in 
hi^^hly decf^ntralisei systems, due to the lack of f?fficient 'ils- 
neminat ion prc-c eduros . 

All cas'^ studios fr^m the re g lens ani the schools illustrate 
that ':is3- minat i:n of innovations is not a central concern. If 
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r\r atterai'n ^hi.^ /iMiaMrTi, i^rw^^vtn', it i? by no [:;eans 

On'-^ v;ay it? '-i^tabMsV; ov:!:': i-'^rt an " inf-rrr-al: lr->i bank", 
Viw ajsu:^:ptl-n v.vM.4],i b^: that cch-ol^ n^^^'d rn;'ro in fo rnia t ii^n to 

trat.>:'.i ab^^vv, inf orn-^a t ion , i ioa^^ r oxp>::i'i-;Ti!;^'.-:^ r.^ro «;";ivon throu^'h 
inaivlcj-ial:^ . In.p^vtavt, i^.^'^■■■ ro^rr' , tr.an " inr^M't-aiicn Ljysl^^'rns" 

al T'ne aro r^rtw^ivrs -:<:M''r:;;:onVJ=j i hi'i Wi dual? (ajia porhap^^- a net- 
work iriC>ti t"iticn?\ 

Tho r-'a.^m Tor *hi? Is pr^^bably that Inr.' vat i( nf:= in *?ducation 
voquiiv- loavif-rship ; r kind (g^'^c i.M:apt>n' Vl). Leader^]: aro 

net -^nly ".^'-llini: idea.-", Uit ar-^ at tho ::a:riO tlmv. a guarantee ^-.f 
quality ^ranst"'-rr^.- i t' the "f.^11 jWor.i" by the trust which is a 
n^-'cv jrary fa?t'r» 

If H'* ^- th-^ patrorn f inr:Tr.atir.n-t:athor:n£: in the 
inn vativ- s^V. studios, in all ca?e:i (perhaps except for Oslo) 
a loader (usually the headrriaater) has established a nt->twrrk of 
nati-nal and inte rnational r:^ntacts . 

m all th^! r-^oh' 1-1 stuiit-;^ th-: ^' cllfja to " in the s.chcrl is 
1 r-- k .-^ d u J.. ■ 'n a s the ir.<. s t 1 r:j c v-r t an t factor in the process of i nn o - 
vation. It has b-^-'on diffioult to /:ot a cl^-ar understanding of 
what ^hls faotor ic-» Later '■n wc will discuss loadershf r and 

ar t i o 1 r a t i o- n i n d c i s 1 o n riia k 1 n ^s linprrtant elr^nients ^->f 
"ol ir\ate" . 

A pr-bl^-r: -^Ivlni^ oapaoity Is pr -tably in all casoc an impor- 
tant ol-r.en^ in th--- o^lr-ato-. This capacity )ias .-.rennos^. towards 
pr ^r^o art j poopl-.- as a prec ond i t i on ► Olsen ^^^^^ the follov/ing 
r.r:^ent(l?-:>: 

"y ro n'-sitlvely th^^ teaoh^^rs v:elcor:e the O'; - opera ti ve context 
,f thv s^h:; l v/hioh th-y boliovo is o^riplotely diffMr^-nt from 
then Dan. is^i noh'"^ Is. ioaterials, onc^e rr^"^ pared, are r:ado 
ivailabi'" "o.- all - a t^'^.^hniau-^ dov^-loped for t]:e teaching ^.f 
Ij a n i 5? r ; -t s b " - n sue : - s s :' ' i 11 y - , 1 o y e d by t }^ <^ a t h a t i c .o 
otaff. ::uch 0 o--rati-r-L i v: r,o.r '^ -is i"?:p'^rtant In Tr:ain- 
♦ainin^: th- -nt-.usiaon . f Ih-; staff. '>-rtainly , it is an 
iTi : 1 a\ ; i un r 'r a i » no o t t !iO nev; ? - n t e x t in v;h i o h loany 
reaohr rs find ther^:?,-! vos\ v;ith ^nunual -rnditi^ns of service 
an 1 sala^oy , -in ^ -r r a i n. ty . v-' r th- i r au th or i ty and now wr^rk 
^.a^-ko . " 

Ali7' in th^^ ■■■^?i-r ^ch'--'!^ ?:hosv qualities are sti'ossed as 
*^ss-ntial. e^ut*-- ( 1 ^6 } dvso::^ib^"'r th-j d-.-veloprren t '.-f student n^anago- 
::o:u:*. in the Kxp-.rirro'nta 1 ^yo.nas in this way: 
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"Tho r^latirufihip botwot?n the Council and the General 
Assembly ic^ dovolcrofj through a process rharac tcrised by 
:\'itual trust." 

Tho ability to operational ise ideas through active involve- 
r/::"i.t .^f toaohors ani r>tudpntn ii^ an tivn^ olement. In all schools 
prollon;o are d it:^ou^:sod ai^i umovati .nn ai'o deVf3lopod throu^*h ac- 
tivo cj-opr-rat ion a:r^r: ng tt^acheri.^ and in ^khc cast^r between teachers 
and studentt^^ (Csl ', Oountesthorpo, and partly R/dovre and Thornlea). 

Moro systematic planning is also mentioned as an important 
'^lvr;er.t in an innovative school, and a? essential for the '^climate" 
(Tapiola, R/dovro, Thornloa), 

The inni^vative ''climate" does not take cont'onsus about objec- 
tive.-^ -r mean? for ^rant'/K Conf 1 ictg . Vicvever, are regarded 
d 1 rf - r - n 1 1 y i >: the e h Is, Usually conflicts are resolved by 

. t i 1 , n , ■■■ft en with Ih^,- hoR.l V^^yiri^ a:i important role 
( Ta p 1 ■;• la. [i/ :1 : , vro ) . In other c a s e ^> conflicts are left to o pen 
? nfrontatl n betw>^en interest groups, but consensus is looked 
\;r :n a.? hli^l-.ly de:Jirablc (Oslo, Ccuntesthorpe) • In other cases 
vv}ior'^ > nfllct^' are nrt resolved, it i.^- accepted that some teachers 
'.-."Ithdrav; f re :r: a particula:' pro.;^. eot and allow other teachers to go 

n v;ith tyielr activiti^n;- (Thornlea), Tinportant in all schools, 
h -'A'e ve r , i t* an : peimess re^^a rd in^^ d iso u s s i ons o f ob .1 e c t i ves and 
r.eans, nf 1 io t.? are n:t Ir-ked uvr-r] pinirjarly as threats but as 
a r. a t u r a I ^■' 1 ^} n t. i n i n^: : v a t i v e p r a t i c o o . 

Rr^LA^TlVlv FRK^^rCM TO T::::C?ATr: VERSUS TYFK OF TmiOVATIOK 

Th-i^^^ i;* Vi ' cl'-'-ar r-r^l at nchi bvtv;eon th^' froedori whioh 
•.a oh oer\ ' "'1 V.ao t; inr.-vatr- anri tho typ'-- t^f imi-vati^^n which gooci 

in th^:- och ■ 1 ar. i v;hioh they defi::o as theii' task. All fehools, 
■^ v;ev"'r, are I'ostricted t ither by external constraints (regulations 
r -^xri!'! ina I i ^ns ) , by financial constraints or by internal 
r nstraint .- (r^hil r fay r croup clin.at^ ). The school ^- ar^^ there ~ 
f re not oor.parabl- in the oenoo >levelopin^:^ the same innovations 
bu". T"ath->r in th^' sons*^ -f c^^vkin^^ new ooluti^'Hs to probleriiS in 
.oplto' ■'■f •t'Xtei'nal or internal constraints. 

The corjr:unity expectations are probably one of the most im- 
portant r^^'-ns train ts up'-.n the schf^':ls. Tapiola, Thornlea and 
un t e 0 1 h ; r p are e i t h c- r o r e a t e :3 b y th e c o rr.niu nity rr closely 
attached t^ it. There are ni^;ns that the comiriiini ty , after having 
3ti:r;Ulated inn'rvati -'ns in educational technology, flexible group - 
inrj: , e to., i s n ov; a ck t n g for re It?", wh i ch ve ry often me an s 
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traditional output [noanurefi. H/dovre, on the other hand, is more 
removed from the community and is also serving younger children 
going on to upper-secondary schools and not to universities* In 
the case of Oslo, both parents and students, from the beginning, 
wero aware of the c^onstraints of the examinations and decided 
voluntarily to create a situation which could possibly have a 
negative effect on results in traditional academic terms. 

The socio--eoonomic background of the students has not been 
analysed oar^fully. We have observed that in the case of 
Thornlea and Tapiola, schools in a typical middle-class environ- 
ment» parents originally woro positive towards innovations, but 
have later on become concerned about academic standards, At 
CountoGthorpe with a socio-economic environment representative 
for the population as a whole* it is the middle-class parents who 
havo boon moi^t ooncorried with academic success. 

We cannc)% of course* indicate that this is a typical reac- 
tion from parents regardless of social class. We do not know, 
for example, which parents in each school have expressed their 
view3* The studies do not give a detailed enough picture on this 
point . 

Howevor> this raises the problem of a school's freedom to 
innovate. We find that the schools do not differ significantly 
in this respect. One would be inclined to suggest the hypothesis 
that the fewer the "external" administrative constraints, the 
more relative freedom a school would have. This cannot be read 
from the case studies, and in any case we believe that it is open 
to question,' 

This hypothesis depends on the decree of autonomy of the 
administrative constraints. Are they only administrative "ob- 
stacles" or regulations that are real reflections of norms of 
society? External examinations can be taken as an example of 
this problem. 

External examinations are often looked upon as one of the 
ma;5or barriers in innovation in education. If it is true that 
examinations merely represent an unnecessary mechanism of control 
Imposed upon tho school, a new form r^f evaluation would be a 
strong instrument to facilitate innovations. 

In all cases the teachers in the schools consider external 
examinations as mere barriers to innovation: Kauge(127) comments; 
"The exarr.^'H ai'tium is often brought out by the members of the 
Experimental Gymnasium as a factor that is an obstacle to a 
realisation of the school's goals. The examination-oriented 
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activltioi:? aro t^ivon priority at the cost of the other values 
which the school wishes to promote. The information organ, 
"On School Democracy", claims that the form which the examen 
artium has is a major stumbling block for an actual demo- 
cratising of the school p. "5). But it is true for the 
Experimental Gymi\asium, as it is for other gymnasiums, that 
the oxamination form exerts a directly inhibiting influence 
on the development in the school (2, p. 10). It is apparent 
that this opinion is very widespread at the Experimental 
Gymnasium. " 

If examinations, however, represent more than a procedvire, 
if they are a reflection of expectations in society, a description 
of the way one wants to see the schools behave , they are more than 
just "barrieria" to be overcome. If one tries, the examinations 
may disappear; the expectations , however, will not. They will 
appear an some time in another form, for example through parents* 
expectations, demanding academic results. 

Schools have never been "free" in the sense of having freedom 
to determine their own function . Most schools have some freedom 
to determine their practices as long as these are not inconsistent 
with the function of the school. 

Administrative regulations, in centralised or in decentral- 
ised systems, are sometimes relics of an educational system which 
is no longer functional. But it is a misunderstanding to think 
that a decrease in administrative "constraints" necessarily 
increases the school's capacity to innovate, A careful analsis 
■ ■•f the function which each regulation plays In relation to expec - 
tations In sQOiety is necessary if one wants to give the individual 
school more freedom. Unless this is done before '^constraints" are 
romoved the expectations may well materialise eventually in a form 
which is more problematic for the school than former constraints. 
This argument does not mean of course that innovations in the 
field of evaluation are not necessarj and desirable, but rather 
that the situation is far more complicated than usually admitted. 

Examinations have been used deliberately as a instrument in 
the process of innovation. The work of the Schools Council, NGIE 
and NBH illustrates both the difficulties and the possibilities. 
Innovations in examinations have probably more immediate and 
direct influence on t) e school's work than any other innovations 
in curriculum. Since innovations in examinations always have to 
be defined very prr^cisely because they determine the output of the 
learning process, it is difficult to get agreement on major changes. 
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To some extent oxahlnat ionei clarify the value conflicts involved 
in ouri^iculun and brin^: thoso value conflicts out into the open. 
There is a great deal oi* vested interest In the curriculum and 
those interests emerge olearly in open discussions about inno- 
vattoni3 in examination:? . Cue v/t-uU a^^surne frora the ca^e studie^^ 
that one of the major strategies for innovations in curriculum 
would be a deliberate attempt to clarify the value conflicts 
and contradictory goals in curriculum by using analysis of examina- 
tions as the major strategy, 

The implications of these considerations raise considerable 
doubt about the concept of autonomy of the J^chool in the process of 
policy formation and even policy gidoption , even in the field of 
currieulux (our category 4)* We see, however » an important 
function for the individual school in the development of innova- 
tlonii and also in the implementation process. But in neither of 
these Ccilvjp ig the school autonomous. The functions of the school, 
related to different types of innovation and different stages in 
the process, will be analysed in a br:ader context in Chapter VIII. 



Chancer VT 

THK INDIVIDUAL AND TilE PROCESS 0? INNOVATION 



"The ability on a continuous basis to improve practices^' was 
a worlcirig rief initio:: of an innovative school (see Chapter I), These 
"practices" have direct impact on the working life of a large part 
of those belonging to the yy;jtf?m (not only teachers anfi administ- 
rators, but also students). The perspective in this chapter is 
to look at educational innovation from the individual ' s point of 
view, i7;^3lde or outside the educational system* To what extent 
cati lr.:luence, participate in and learn from the process of 
^'.iucr^tiC'? :1 innovation? %liat is the effect if individuals and 
ri-oup^^ o: i!:iiviiuals outside the ^'establishment^' (managerial group 
and rrofeGoional groups) participate in the process? 

oui' opinion educational innovation is no longei' a supple- 
r:.enta;V ictlvity reserved for particular interest groups (such as 
f tijninistrator.s or teachers), or piecemeal activities 
Of.:-, ir : >::::le, but rather a continuous renewal ra-ooess which 
I V v.- •' ' ' : r, t wh o 1 e e due a t i ona I i\V t e!;i an wh i c h , o f c o ur s o , 
r^-:',- ::v:i-r.tiK':^ In the t-ntire .social sy3t>-^.Ti and in its turn has 

I:' * ;.L,; 1 o so - and we believe that the educational systems 
stui.-: 1." - moving in this directiori - educational inrjovaticn is no 
.on.--'!' '^-tivity i^e serve') for the f^'W (and lm})Osed upon the many), 
bu t L • . ty wh i ch affect r. ev e ry o no i ns 1 d e tl; e sy s t eru , as well 

■■i:: . .\ : . . . JU'j I o outside- the .^ycterr; ( tho parents, tiie taxpayer, the 
"o::-:.r ;r.aji.rit./', etc.). 

l:i *.r::.- ji.apter wo will Le coricerned wltVi the par' t i o i ta t ion of 
.:;::v : . - . r.s Ide tile system, Oig. teachers, c tuJents and parents. 
'.V'- -f-'it the process of ii\novation is an important opnoi'tu- 

n.^y :' . V cm Ing , possibly the -lOSt impoi't^-int opportunity for 
1 r'a:';.. . the educational sys tr:n. We will consider how far the 
^j':.:es,- ■■■■-/nts the inllvi.iual with a real learning" situation, and 
I -J ■ it -xt'T.t inlividu^l n^e'ls and potentials are taken into 

lis C '^'W.. t . 
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:" : : ■ r , \u\-'..*.- i:. 1 : ir-'T.t..- i r. r.:' interest 

> in the c jni.T.uri^ ly ) wtjre to participate iv. decision making 
T-::.u . 1 1 : . r. ir. 1 :i : ^. : *. . ^ :i ) ■ii.i :i; : - ^ v*- 1 ^ i :;."r. t worr:, wha" 



" i:-.: .-i.u:'- au --at:-" : t ru::.t r.t . I r. thl:: -La:.!- 
■:•!.• : r r o.;." . 1 1 ■ • f f • • ■ t .• .-u.*!. : a:*t i «: i 1 1 : r ri 

lu I ! : tr: . !':'ari : . ' a 1 i . ir- f^u: : t- : t.y wr; t.t--ri 

■a -:a-.-. T-.u/ . th- ra)]. r!" a l.>:-h^'r u ar:\.-t' 1 by 
i:. : r-/ ■ ru a. *: -la.! :-t-ot:.<. t i c!i : :i 1 1- • na: . 



a r,- : ! ay ■ 
:'ur. : ca . 
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Tf tea-'heri3, atuienta an-i parents (representing interest 
groups in the community) were to participate In decision making 
(policy f orfr;Ulat 1 on and adoption) and in development work, what 
effect woul'i t^us have on the direction of innovation and the i)ro - 
C0S3 of i7i?iova t ion ? (ta^k No. Chapter 11, page 56) » The par- 
tic L pat Ion of individual teachers, students and parents, the so- 
called "grass root3" levol, is an objective of recent reform efforts 
in :-evoral countries. SojPiet i mea participation of these individuals 
(and t^roups of indi'' iduals ) has been proposed ati an "anti- 
technocratic" or ''ant i -bureaucrati c" instrument. In this chapter 
we are conceined with th« possible effects such participation may 
have. In relation to our four categories of innovation. 

Individual i*olcs in an organisation are regulated by written 
and UTiwritten codes. Thus, the rol-^" of a teacher is affected by 
expectations, incentives and recruitment and promotion patterns. 
The efrpctJ of different policies in this area on the process of 
innovation have been a matter of special interest (task IIo. 4» 
ChHpt^:r II, 'age 5p). 

As we have already mentioned, key individuals - frustrated but 
creative students; in one case, or a skilful Director of Education 
in another - have played significant roles in the creation, develop- 
ment and implementation of Innovations. V/e have called this functloi 
a leader.^hip function , and we shall consider how far the success 
of certain innovations can be traced to this function, and if pes- 
.sible analyse th-- effects of different styles of leadership 
(task ::o. Chapter IT, page 5() - 

PARTICIPATION IN PROCESS OF INNOVATION 

From the early 19^;03 w}ien university teachers expressed dis- 
.satisfaction v/ith the curriculum in schools (particularly in the U.S 
rm] started a whole series of curriculum development projects, the 
question of teacher participation in developments has bec^n acute. 
A number of studies points out that the effect of these developments 
has been that the changes ar^: more a superficial reshuffling of 
priorities and activities than real change (128). 

On-> trcb'-^bi^' i^evison for this is that there was little uni er- 
st an ling Initially of the teacher's con t2*i but i on to the I'vocess, 
The nitiative for innovations came primarily from sources outside 
the rchool and in mnny cases new material was impeded upon schools 
with little attention to the un ; ^'iU*me.:s of the school org'4ni sa ti on 
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or to the social -it.ii fuv/rhol o^_^i oal problemo involved in change. 

Tho cacie L^tuii*-:; jt.ow ^iUite clearly that this trend has 
changed over the last few years. In fact, teacher participation 
:s now taken for gr^xnted in almost all the coui\tries studied and 
wc 3hall :^eo how thiJ pi-oblom ia ta^'-kled and how it influences the 
direction and the : oce.^^c^ of innovation. in the School Council *s 
objectives it 13 said quite cleai'ly that each school Jhall have 
"the fullei?t possible nea^^ure of rospont? ibi 1 i ty for its own 
work, witii itj, owi curriculum and teaching methods based 
on the neO'iG of itc o\<n pupils and evolved by its own 
otaff "( \ 

Ao pr^'VioUijly stated the involvement of toachei^s in decision- 
rri.akint^ is 3t:cv.i^er in Knt^iar.d than in any of the other ccuri tries 
studied, Kocently, this power of the teachoi's has been defended 
by G<'offr-:'y ('4.- to/^ , one of the foi'mer Joint Secretaries of the 
tJehoo].'. i'our'.^.M ] » ]r. a spot-Jh he refers to three "enoLiies" of 
fro e d oin : fir t , * h o 1 e t h n r^: i c ; s c o nd ► the c o m p 1 a c o n t ; and 
third! 1 :■ )) : 

"Tht? ' ir ii','. r.tc^ or the technocrats. They have worked out 
just what the tieeis of the nation are in trained manpower 

for lO'-^^^* and they 'Know that rr .^earch has proved 

that you can teaci^ an infant Boolean algebra by the time 

he is three y-r^ars old Tlie most important thing for 

■ thf^rr: Is to set a fc.w rc'tlly clever people to work compiling 
prct'r imir.es rin i v;or> car is tt^at cannot be fouled up by the 
tfe-3rhers who operate thi;:n, Kven if they ,io not ^o to that 
■xtreme the one thinj^ they can;;ot stand is chaos. So let 
thint^o be arraniorl so that sorr.ebody can sit at the centre 
Tin ! ma >: e q u 1 1 e - u r e t h a t e v o r*y b o d y i n e due a t i o n does wh» a t 
.s best. 

r' : uc u 1 1 o n : s ; ow^-: r o v e r i n i i v i d ua 1 s and n o one is wo r t hy 
cf er'iuU;^h tr-ust to be f;ive?i that kini of cvei'all resron- 
s.-bi!ity, aTvi fi!;,r vr^ys ot' i-i^ovidinp: for' all of us alter- 
r. itiv- :r>, 'ir.s of I'-.s ; on i : r.^' to ^^han^'ie. From these ye c ^n 
choos'":^ t/je or^e th-it will s.uit ou?' own personal style and 
s 1 • r V - t ? . '> i r. t e r e s t s of the p u p i 1 s w) ; o a r e in our c a 2 " e *^ . 
7h con s ^"^ ] U-' r. e c f th i r. s e e.TiS to be t h a t p owei" shoul d be dis- 
tribute-', to as :.Tjriy prof es^: i ona 1 staff as rossible. It does not 
imply that : .wer shouli be ^^ivcn to rion- pro f ess i oral s or to other 
:r;te:'vst rrou; s cone erne: with e iUvVi t i onal ievelopment but tliat 
:. ower shoul i "cni^er.t ra te'1 cii those who have a professional ntc- 
I' e s t , n '.i ir. > • 1 y , t ^^ t • ■ a -j h ■ • r ■ s , ? h i s v i e w ^yo i u t i s e f 1 e c t e d in t h e 
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r,-: i i: i irt t 1 .:'r. if'.t- C'^uru^il an"! in th^.' s t ra t i e^? use.i in 

irjiova I i o.'i. It I.' lU'Ji'^' -"Lf'arjy ::^tiiled by ariOthLT I'oru.t'r- Joint 

"T-i".' .^i' :i W'w'/h t va./h'/r:: tiling: 13 ^eJ;!l^.^I Ihe 

^ h^'O !■•.:' t r.:;r:-,u,' 'i.' ^ ^ ■ i.'Vot'-^ ''.-v hi,:-' own i ri?: ! y 

„r: : Ml .:• I . . :; " : V'LIo * Wi\':. . '..v,? ; Vit-^;.: , .;u:': r , i ..fii an.i 
c^o:!.'' t L :;iO:v ':0;M ; i ty . M..ti v;tii-Mi l^-aijiiviv: !:;uk:o liu'-i)' own, 
ijri thr- c/tfivi' h.ani, qui/'icly luIl: out i-^tvon^ vooi:' ani 
equ?,'ily qui ckxy ri ouiu i a variety of ways whic)i ^^o 

wel". toy Olid tht^ii" o r it^iriatoi'i; ^ conception. 

To frornot^' a ^^*:nr,o of nolovance arnon^ot sei'vin^ 

teaohti'^ r'equirc'i: 

- ti'.ai .>r.y expe ri:;>jn t al wotk iThoubi "arrieJ out with 
regular' teachers in ordinary teachers* centrei^; other- 
V. ; ore i : b : i i ty i i t : 

- M . .vt t c :< p r i r. e r. t ? ' h o u 1 i . t a r t w}\ e i' e t r. e t e a c h e j n o w a r o 
In t h e i T' t h i nk i n^; i"a th e t h'l n v;:i e v ^> we n. i t^h t hop e that 
tney Jiioul t be; 

- *. ^a* r.o [f^aJl^^ !:-ai;:i i niade for aTiy experlknent aiioad 
of t i :l ; 1 1 ^: ■ o '.i t 3 nia 1 1 e c a 1 e 1 >i e a which is 1 i ni 1 ted 
in the duration of t^;*' work"^ requi I'ed is more likely to 
■ i 1 1 r a •" t i 3 u : . o r t f r o r; i t r. ^ 1 1- a c h e:\-3 t h a n wh a t i 3 1 a r ^ e , 
nebuiv.'U? arri t 1 es^;" , 

Ti;!-: ^ ta t'. r-:e?i t ^^o^:.- all the v/av to rr.eet tlie teaoiiero on their 
own ^^:\;u:". to £:ivv th^•::. Vuil re j ; onc^ : b 1 11 ty for claoc^i-oon. deciaiony 
:r. : to ro alcT:^- without ;.re;';3ure ir. thv d:i"e<*tion teachers want to 
tC o • 

The same situation - although not .so clearly expressed - emerge 
in the studies i>i Ontario, particularly in the study of the York 

County. Ti: thio oa:'e al:^o, the ieoeritral L jat,' or: of dec 1 1 on-inakUif^ 
ha^- the ^^ffect of f:ivinf; more power to the prof eod ionai s - the local 

rof ea:^ional J. To ur:de">'3t3ni the creation of the curriculum com- 
T.itteoi: in Vork or^e ahould note that the rria.jor concern was to fostei^ 
:jrofeoj ioi-al l^^atiori amon/:: ter;chery. In the proce^>i^^ of deve lof,i i n^.; 
prof e..;:5 i orial i ::at iof: teaoheia? havr' f;Vtine i power and control of cur- 
r i c u 1 urr. i e v 1 o p 7i e n t "i n - • t hu.-: h a v e b e ei; a b 1 e to t a k e : m p o r t an t d e c i - 
0 i 0 ru^ a b 0 u t t \ . e i : r ( : 1 1 o : ^ a iv i t h e a c o p ^: o f c iia i e 15 1 n '( 0 i*k . They 
ai-»? T^'-: r"0'V: !> : in * variety of ^'o:f.:r:i tt^^Co an i ^jre the^'^'for-^' res- 
ponc^i:le for ^vei'V n.U f-^t ir:^"'lu::n^ vVi^uation ^: f lnno",'a t iono whi^h 
th-y th--!:.^el V-.; i n : 1 1 :^ tv : \ 1 ^ ^ } . Th-ro nr- .::<i'n.;, how^-vei-, lii 
Cntar;:. *:.::t *r.-- " mo for te^ich-.'r i nvol v<-:Lent h-iV' not f. roduoel 
the 1 sff Iti t'ac^. , ;r: iht^ otuiy of the ^urricuiurn 




h'lj i.oi Ufi.h.M M.) I If.' .i.iviit^ or foi' othor i-ea:^onM has iiol liarti- 

th'it t *•.■'! '"'h r-.- havv r..'t V' ; ^r. i i i o." ; * i V',- ; y •. vour'ri to w--iri'?jnt 

f-J . r.-." v.j'K r->.:>- ■ t -1 t . L'h^- u: v:, rL^- i ' ! t n • ■ * ^ ' ' .'uot^^'..:.- . 

1::: [ 1 :ii\y tf.^' .;lu,:y o 'h-' Wet.:]'ir i K'Ci^i. ^hat t.r;i,:hor/ 

ieao^Lel•J tt'-"-'^^- ^'^'^^^ "^y ta^o L^ai-t ;ii the r^oi:,::, .-.;L',iOJio well a^f in thit- 

Lai i iv-T'-l oUbj-'-* ^yrouic^ whi.;h ai'o cL-t up to ueveloi^ t;.t' now 
;ur?-i ■.•ulur:: in it^ta:';. la-aoun I'oi" iriVolv;!j^* the tr?aoi:e7'3 i^; 

vx; 1 a ine.i i thr '^-^Jr-- .:tujy o t" Wtt::irir ;v^;i.o:: C ^ ) : 

"rror; th*- ..iiutr-t -i lajV" nu'r.t'-f ol' te:U■'}.^^l■J p-ir r :>.^: i/att/ : 
in th«j wj:'/: ^ i' ..tevolc: i t:\^.- i.^w .^uit : .juI u:^: . In ad>i:tion 
: -r-'i an: ^^' tn- n^ a::.; c !" a.-:;:.-,anr tu:::L!:a: oc jvot lv^:ao , 

thv r.-'v; : ::in.^ jn ..-irr'-' / -al- . Vn:/ :u"?] i'unc^"^:or 

t':ni- : t.a- n--.'^ •! j t or' rv-v; ;a:L::.; lut a r p^^m : 

r e .nnnTiry Ir- niu.H' ■ ' :< : f: r i n: v na : .ni^vn, *h'it th-^ rj.oi e 

- ;:..:".l'>:^-fnt it 1 on o!' ra->/ ;uv.;i ^ : t-i-^r::^ tiinou^i. a JciLl- 

.-■:n-' nf:-un«t :on.- ::: ^.o* t):e 

; n-- : .-u'' Th^i^ :o v;hy 'o;'-:: ::.'^^r.o.i' Ui - 

;*i"U.U'-, L:. : \ v/'n- "',.n''.-n'* . 

<ii:-out wi:ot:n'r thio ^^nat^V/ - Vonklrn", :■, :thoUr::h exa::.tjlf-c I'noru 
ocuntr^:^.'c that ha\''j attv;:.L to ^. this v.-j. Nonwa;/ , •>.s'e'ic-n) are i;Ot 
: t th--r .iU?-*Na-ru': . 

Tn n-V'-lo; :;>a.t vn^nK >!;il::;d -cr,/ 1 u-" rah^ ^ ia> jlci:l^ 1 d I 1 i ty va." 
:-:7'n to :n::v::u-f: t — ;'-'.-:n.' t:,f : a; t ol' InriC'Va M onv:: . 

■t v;ap i--JivV-: tn:i: ! !.nov it io:. J ■ ^L;r::e L:.ly t'ror:: a oUh- 

,.tar:*l'i: ; rn/'. > V'-:',tn. ^ of 'n-n.'. 7r.'> ^^Oin: o :' K:Uv'atIon in ivtlira) 

th-refo^^• i;a.- n':.--atv: ^a-'it'- ;ut:'^; to /ubj-c't ;.]a?.n:ri^ ;'ni.>U: n 
■■on.-; .;t : --^ tr.an . t-^nnnn : h- Ti *. -'^f-n.-; nn . On*'.^ of 

ta^^ t'ur.:-*.j:/ J- .'VjU\r. ta ; !'0;^l>.- 1 1/ rV^!' n :t:-'a: r 

.Lr..va': n.-, T:.- .^'rau:.- ^"rrht:; : "::.:.on :'u^'t.■Lr M.- 

thiJ o^hoc: :-or:.*:- 'ttt-T'.: t.- h^v*^' l^-a. :;.aj'- r n^ r to ^r.vuVvc :v::i:>»- 
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uth«r than t-.^ i^^^ei'^j ir. doveiopinent work (parents) but with very 
little c\icci^Di\, Alt:o, i?i t)iO Tapiola ^cLjal - a typical pj-ofes- 
sional-or leitted school - teachers in subject ^^rtnipc carry the iiiain 
i'Oi5poi,sibii i ty (apart I'ror. the headmaster) for the developments. 
In the caiiie of thK- OtUo P'vpei'iinen tal Oyrmas and the Oountesthorpe 
College, participation in .ice i.^ lon-inakir;,^' is inoro n question ol" 
r>harin^': responsibility with ytudent^ and parents than of increased 
professional power. 

In all ve^^ions iieei ^ion-makintJ about innovationi; is heavily 
^iepend^;nt on the teaching profession, although in the case of 
IiciceJterohii-e and iJevon^^hii'e they play a secondary role after 
regional poilticiJ h?3ve had their effect. This is ti^ue also for the 
Wctzlar rc^uovi. In tV.e^n^ thre^: caseiij however, we have been con- 
cerne-^. rr.ainly with the co:r*preh endive schoo! proposals which in all 
caoe;3, botli national and regional, are treated as political prob- 
loTiJ, particularly since queations of e^chool structure are closely 
r-ele-tei to those of equality of educational opportunity. In York 
anl i-'alm^ teachers play a c3w^nificant role in all stages of the pro- 
f03s, ::hari!u: i-earonsibility in MalmcJ with the adrainistrators and 
the resoai'C'hora , ajvi in York with the County AdministratiOi"*. , In 
t}to central insti tutioni^ . we have seen that the Schools Council 
policy is based on teacher participation^ This is partly true also 
foi' particularly in their field work. In othei* areas of 

activity, however, the internal professional groups (Academic 
Council) r^eern to play the p:j"of &Si.n onal role in decision-making and 
have ::o far had a conservative influence on tl;e work of the insti- 
tution. In the other central Institutions th.ere is less teacher 
involve^r.ent . 

The strategy of the KBS is probably the best exarxple of the 
opposite approacVi to the Schools Council, Iii his case stviiy, 
Cvciew is sayi7^g( 1 M ) : 

"liut the new curriculurp iriakers worked from a totally 
differerit assurript i on : that individual diffei'encos were 
w 1 t h 1 n a i: t a n 1 a r^i ran g e so that a c u r r i c ul ura could be 
built -anywhere to ;":uit all or part of that range. Which 
is tc say that the differences anong school districts were 
i I' relevant; only the differences aniong children r^attered 
in curriculuri construction. And if that were true, it was 
wo r t h c p e r: i i n g t. i,l ' 1 o n o f ; i o 1 1 n r s , u.-u n g the f i n est 
,v"holars, ar. i paying for reL:earch, ficl-i test and develop- 
!:.ori t t c ■ ■ u \ e cur r 1 cul :i th at c oul d 1 e used i n t housa nd s 
of .:choul ii.'tri .-tSr rathei' than spcT.d hundreds of dollai'S 
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uyi ng tQKichvr.i to aialce cuzTicula to be used in one school 
dii3trict^'. 

This .ioea not necessarily mean that tev-^chers are mistrusted 
but only that other professionals arc considereJ yficient for the 
job to b*-"* done. Al.'o, . i' .^currc, it I'cflects a specific interpi^e ta- 
li on of the role of rer.earch and developrnent in education. In the 
practical work of RPS, teachers are involved far lcr>r> tKan in other 
institutions. The staff of RBS ie compose'i largely of scholarj of 
different acadenic professions relevant to the developnient task. 

Tn the IIBE in Sweden the situation is somewhat different. As 
we have aeen, when re?eai^ch work is narrowly defined there is 
little or no teachei' involverr.ent , ei titer in planning or in develop- 
ment or dissemination of the work* In the development departments 
of uPK, however, a number of teachers are involved in subject 
t';roupi5 alot\c with other yi'of essi ;nal ^"'roups, though their tajks 
are clear": y lef Lir?d by the ViBY^, One interesting point, however, 
: that two tVards of the ^staff of KBK itself are practitioners 
then-.st^l ve;'^ woi'kuuj; In thfi IJB?: only for a few ycara before retui-ning 
to their Job^: in c^chool . Although Sweden ic, an example of a 
higfily central ijei country it is clear that there is a substantial 
invol ven'.ent of all prof easionaltj in planning, triainly because a 
teachei" certificate in a prerequloite for promotion to an adinini- 
cT'trative post. i3ucli at:- school principal, direction of schools or 
consultant. 

Also in the KCIZ in ?Jorv;ay teachers have been involved to a 
large deforce :n the dec i s i on-T.aki ng and development of innovations, 
A specific policy of f-ivinij Incentives, to teachers (see below) has, 
hov;ever, produced a 3 lie effect which is worthwhile noting in this 
connection, Since Norway uses teachort: for all types of innovative 
work the teacher unions in recent years h^ave been voi'y much involved 
n rict^o t iat ions about the level of funding for individual teachers 
in pai'ti.-ular projects. In tv;o cases teacher unions have declaied 
a boycott since th.ey could not a^^^ree to the payr.ent suggested by 
the Ministry, Tliere is a danger that the teacher unions, thei^efore, 
arc.u.'inf5 teacher par'tici ration as a ccntrol iTiCChanism for Innova- 
tion, thoUfjh not as yet openly as a mechanism to stop certain inno- 
vations w'nicV: are undesirable frcn the unions' point of view. (In 
fact the union has oar-e fully tried to dif ff^rentiate between W02*ki7i^ 
conditior^s on the cr^e hand an J type an:i abject ives of the project 
01; the other). 

So far it is difficult to draw general conclusions on how 
innovation is affected by teacher participation. We have ali-eady 

137 
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tK'it. ,:"h.K;l:- '.vli^M'r' t^.ore i ij tea -hei' control of irinovationG 

have 't t r: ^.o '.'uri -j; t r^■^ t ^> o!i i nriova ti Oftd in CVito^^ory 4 (cur- 

rioulurn) whioh usually io not tv^'eriten tl\o T'ole and iDtatu^ of the 
tvaj}:ur':= {ur it : re.'pr.t It^fintri) an^i U; fai* losiJ loaded poJitically 
t.::ar: : ■•!'..■ - t' .; ,"K.:oI t ru ^ t ur-- an i -i.lr^ ir; 1 t ra t : on . Innovationa 

. ri th-;-:;-,' .'.'hool.: 'ire .>-l.ior:; cor^prr;.--! witli fa i i (Mian^es in rolo 

i 1 1 i orj.:f. i or I'ol- b^-Laviuur or 1:: tl:- Tnaiia^^ernent of thf inno- 
vation^i:, or with tho :] t I'U^^ t ur^- of the school. 

Froir>. the stuliei^ of tht' central institutions there seems to 
1)0 a clear inii,:ati07i that thr: Schools Council in particular (and 
:::uyb e MO I K \ v;h e re t o a eh e r i n vo 1 v eine n t it; substantial, t e r: d to con - 
■^.'i; tra t 0:; relatively t r-a i i t i oria I ourrieuluin changes. 

Many JtuiieL^ of innovatioii .itart v;it[i the assumption that 
fri'c-ater i r.vol ve:i,ent of teacJiers in innovations autornat i cally pro- 
lu-"e.' b--tt-^r -rv^jult.' an: faster : i L^^eiri 5 nat i on of t)ie:je results, 
♦'h-re r.o '-v 1 i ^' In th</ cas^- stuJie^- to supiioi't this assumption. 
A 1 0 , " 1 ' ■ 1 1 '.M ' " I o v> V 1 y a r.a 1 1 e r o f v a 1 ue and not a q ua 1 i ty 
T!.a* • 'i^y \>- .Sfine::. 'Ti.v fa^-t that tea^jhei's j^lay a },'ai't in 

ta^ '■■ ■ v^'ho:. :\ent of Innovations, e^UK:clally in the cur- 

rl:;ulu^:: fi-l,i, ■n.-.i !,.;t ne^ ■e;':^ar 11 y :nean t:iat sc)icolv3 are better 
off, fit. *iir- v iy f ii't tr.at *:eav'he!s have cor^trol nay prevent t>ie 
. 'hj::!.: ' ^^.ii.r.: wcui : be noi-e i^'levant, both if) the 

."^h.vr. i:. i ::, \'. ' ' r..; t'.a:: : ni.c va t i jnc^ in i:urr' i eulurn. 

Ci;-; :•.uo^ .^i-, r.\.v'' : arj'iin,;\ -:r :..!>.; a,^.3U!n|.l i on that parti- 

^ : *j : : .. n ' ^'.or'' ^ , ;',ort '^a.;-':: v/her-- localism i .! 

f r.'oU:-- ' ;^ .. ;. ' rn ^ or^al :^rcu;'S, r-:^r t > cul arly 

* ■ ■ ;;.;n-.- . ? J^i'.-r . : \ '^^'U:/ 'in'- n*: ut ! ] 1 r ed rjy /ivlnr power 

to lOL'ai : rof 'L^sc lor.a 1 ^ji'^uls, this ;:.ay wt^l dv eonsiaered ari 
ui:.U-'n:Ocrat : • strategy, oi e^^iting to conserve ^u'actices which others 
n^ay wish t:. Sv- "ban^V- ^ rM:::a t j eal 1 y . 

i). ' • iCH stulles tj r.ot affo2'd ar.y insit^ht into t}ie effectt^ 
f ; : f f r'-:' t d i ss v:-; : na t : . ■ s tra tv't!": r s , It ^s however, 
that t:a, i n vol v»,':';er"L t of *. r;aeh^;r:- in dec i s i on^-iriak i ri^^ in innovations 
.'erv5.-s as "sale." s tr^^ t'":^7" towari;- tnr* r-'St of the- j^i'of i.'cs i or., 
iiy .nv'.:vin^.; >:ey niiviiuals in the profes.^ion the f ollower-s" will 
: j'Ld/ably --l ijust ;;/jr>:.^ -asily to :;ew cb.al 1 engt^s . In ad'litioii, pi'o- 
fessional." :.avv ar^ : r!.LC!*tant say in tho allocation of la'Sour^v',; to 
. n-S" :'V i-'-- tra of tt:'vK>jVs and ia v'tii'i- r:;'Lasurt'S wnieh Wi^uld 

h-'l; *v 'Ur- ^-:h'i 'i^nt i I ':d n-i ■ y>n : f. n.^ ?: ^ a t : cn . 

'■i.'- -■■u: show .^-a^hy taa'. i nv hi "/ :'.ent of t*'-achers 

li. va t : .as 's a :a':^ a ■ ■era : ! • -r - : tv a-, a key I'avtor in tlie 

.■Uea-s.-: t. :' : : r.o Vi t : an . "'his ica'i not Kajan, rts v;^' b'iV-- ;jbov».*, 
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that it is a lioci^'.;:' w\y rttiii ^'orr^'^^t no-^isur*:^ for -ill purposes - in 
j-articulHr, if the I'.-irt io i pa t ; on of the teachr i* pro foss Ion means 
Iri practice the suppression of others, -^uc>i ^tuiert^: or parents, 
Somo rea?t!ono roportol in tlio case Ptu-Uor, :?how that toacfiers "fail'^ 
to if. vol v*^ f'vr'ent;^" 1 r; lo? i^^ i cn-rri'U: : r;:' i'/jovt'r^, 0.^1 o, T^piola, 

Cour. ti^j thorpo ) . The rea :'ti.ori frorn t!iO t r.^ i o M;at parrntt^ are 

"roally not in teros tf V . Tl;c :Tan>} ri\a'^tlor. 1:' obviour- in >;omo 
cases wh^::^re the a-imi n i :Urat oi ;- try to irvolvo teacVirrc in U?ci::ion- 
nakin^: ('•^.f:. York). In toth ca;-3e.^ it ::iay not ho a question of 
intorriiC cut of ti^e poi^-' i M 1 i ty of : nf 1 u?>r,c : nr tho en i on-rnar:in^ 
Tt'ocooo* Faront:' :'::iy that t:,- pro f-'^c^j ionnh.' ar? runn Ln^^ tho 

;?chool :n ar.y --ai^'' r^n^l that thpii" i nvol vp::;on t ,; :^ doiv a protenoc 
than T r^v-^ilty. 7he D-i^:^' imy b-: It^u*^? i vi oa;:^'^^ ^vh^•rr ti' a;;h^ r f)"oupc 
nr«:^ not ^' : :;t':nv\n v.: " ii; the : voyo^rx'^. fro'^, la/rior.al or crntivil 
■ i-iiv. 1-1 1-.; r.'. 

rh** .■or-Mu-'ion we '?^jri ^Iraw fr*c:r. o r= 1 ' i e ■ 1 t-^riohoi' i rivol vt^r^r^nt 
: !; ; nno vat i o r; i o that It t en i 6 to i n f I u--^ nc o bo t}i t h o -i i r^: cti ort ri n^i 
^^'^ P ro-^ ^^:>;- :r.novatlon, T<~acho:\^ are r;ont intoro^tevi in the 
■-urr i culu:^. . ,^ - ■ r i ( r u t : . c t i s i y - f c :< a rn : ' 1 ' ■ , I-! a 1 n o ) o f i 1 ri s 
a I'^*'forn^ of o t r r; t n ' i n >^ t : i o - i ^ in tl:r t f^-acV. i nf- 1 en mi n^ rocoGi:, 
^ubLi tan t : -il ts--^?her i nvol v^;:n'-'nt ha.' a t^-rU':::r^y to pi'of o.i^^ i onal 1 ce 
an-'! thereby r::nopoln:^^ innovation, Thi^ r.riy tho r^i-iin crxj-'lanat :on 
vhy parent:." lo:r. t'ike rai^t in the f roo^-^^.^ ( l;^ '^he^^e ca::(^::). 

? h e i>? a v ^ f o^'.' ^^ >' iT; p 1 e <.* in t 'no ^ va 3 ' ^ . ^ t u 2 i o vj; of a c t i \' c 
1 nvo I vcr^nn t cf ;^tu iont r.; in the pi'oce.-^^ of inna:-vati or. , The Oolo 
Kx; or i rental '>yr;na:> f ^ '^"^ ) , hov;ev'"^r, nn cutv^t^nvi inji' exception, 
vhene ;"tu:ent i nvo>re:::ent i t::'"^ very h'x^is o t" the c:^'hool» Kxcept 
:"or ty,ij ;'t:ie ( 1^- r 1 oo i in .roin'^- i<-ta:l ■ibov'^:=) the*iV' ^u''"^ only 
oceai^ i on'i : ly t.ro J^-^ vith .^tu-i-^nt ; nvci vt-'rr.-^n t . It v/oul-i b- of 
:ntei'p/t ner-;' to '•'-x-iniri-;' wrrt t rcJe : ;::</''a: to th.*' ;UU'i*'nt:' wh^'iv; 
they ar^ in vol ve ^ , 

rchir'Y FOKyuLATiO:: Ai^orTic:; 

We fir. i that in r.o .--ire, ^x^^pt for GjIo, re tr.*' ^UuU'r^t.: 
en^O'^o i a--t;v-:^xy :n the i en t i f i t i on ne-v;.', f02T.uTation of 
" r 0 1 1 et': T n i c re a 1 1 on of : re je c + j . ! r; . * orie ca e r> , o !\ 1 y ( e , f , 
^ounte.^thorre , ?hor!i^ea, r/icvrr) tiif- otui^'nt.: el-r/ =jn ^'aivi^-ory" 
ro'r in nel'ttici: *o *h^-i ^i-^r.^r-^r i al or pro f J i cr^a i rroup. 

The i^r-'Jtion c f . ■ t u i ^ n t r o i 1 e v to rep:i'Ofr'^nt .Uuier.t vif-w.: n 
the 'iovolcpr;^'n t of tne .^'jhool, a,' U ac "otu^ent r<''pr^:7en ta t i ve.^" 
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in regional ind national committees is a trend in all the countries 
studied. In New Jersey{136) this has already had an impact, at 
least on the attitudos of students, teachers and parents, In 
Norway students for a long time have been represented on national 
education committees. 

We believe, however, that these forms of representation do 
not mean that students are actively involved in policy formulation 
and adoption* Knowing that teachers in many cases feel that they 
have no say in policy formulation and adoption - and they have 
built up impressive organisations to represent their views - one 
should not be surprised that students have the same feeling. 

An interesting observation of student reactions in a school 
which has not so far involved the students in decision-making, is 
reported in the case study of Tapiola School(137): 

"The pupils generally accept the aims and objectives of 
the teachers. It was very noticeable that those pupils 
who had experienced other secondary schools emphasized 
the great differences between Tyk and the other schools." 
"Amongst the older pupils the objectives claimed by the 
senior administrators of the school were treated in a 
somewhat derisory manner. As one argued, "Tyk is an 
experimental school only because the leading men in 
the school want to swell with pride in the company of 
their influential friends". Generally these pupils 
argued, in corrunon with current radical student opinion, 
that the only objective of the whole Finnish school 
system is to produce manpower and to maintain and 
continue the existing Finnish society. As far as they 
were concerned Tyk differs from other Finnish schools 
only in that there are more machines and materials to 
help the pupils and teachers, and that the teachers may 
be a little more efficient than elsewhere. These 
senior students insisted, however, that this did not 
really alter the nature of the objectives held by those 
in authority. Any differences between Tyk and other 
parts of the Finnish educational system were, to them, 
quantitative rather than qualitative. They even claimed 
to be unimpressed by the reforms in pedagogy, claiming 
that these were only basic in two subjects - music and 
biology. " 
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This feeling, we believe > is not exceptional, though there 
are considerable differences among the schools studied. Although 
a few students in the Oslo Experimental Gymnas express similar 
views, the large majority of students feel that the innovations 
concern them, that they can influence the process, and that the 
innovations have significance for them(l38). 

DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 

As we have seen above the actual development work is treated 
as a professional question, and to a large extent is delegated to 
teachers. Although students play a part since they usually are 
the ^^ob.lects ^' . they seldom play a significant role as partners In 
the development or implementation process (except in Oslc 
Experimental Gymnas). 

Parents participate in different ways in the policy formula- 
tion and adoption process. The overall impression, liowever, is 
that parents are brought into the process by the managerial group 
to help adopt policies already initiated and decided by the 
managerial and professional group. 

Are parents interested in school policies, and what are they 
interested in? An investigation by Virtanen in the Tapiola School 
shows (139): 

"From the results it can be argued that about 50 per cent 
accepted the objectives set out by the senior r.cri^.l^ r> of 
the school, and slightly less than that proportion 
believed that the objectives had been striven for. 
The parents, however, did indicate that they had a 
different order of priorities from that of the leading 
teachers and administrators. Thus, the majority of 
parents suggested that more emphasis should be placed 
upon academic study with the objective of obtaining 
university entrance for their children." 

In all cases, however, it has been difficult for the schools 
to involve parents in the formulation of school policy. The 
situation in R^dovre seems to be typical( 140) : 

"Teachers in the school frequently talk of "pupil- 
teacher-parent triangle", and discuss methods by 
which the relationships might be strengthened. They 
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point out that parents ^'support our efforts", and that 
"they will come when asked to"» On the other hand, 
it is important to recognise that the dialogue between 
the school and the parents is characterized by the 
initiative comlnt^ from the school and the teachers. 
One teacher noted, "It is hardly possible Tcr the 
parents to give a general criticism of the school. 
Their participatioa in the projects of the school is 
insignificant" , " 

The Thornlea study concludes ( 141 ) : 

"Parents seem more utilitarian oriented (e.g. "how will 
my kid do in ur:: v^-;'lty, or a Job?" etc.). This is 
interesting because the study on The Thornlea Community 
Looks at Ob.lectives for its High School found that 
parents did not have this orientation to the school. 
There are at least two possible explanations. First, 
the earlier study was carried out in the school's 
first year of operation. Perhaps cnr interviews 
during its third year were at a time when parents 
are more concerned about these more practical 
questions. Some comments by parents did indicate 
this developmental occurrence. A second possibility 
is that we were raore likely to uncover these responses 
in depth interviews than would be the case in the 
earlier questionnaire study which presented a list of 
general objectives from which parents could choose". 
Similar reactions are reported by Hauge(l42): 
"it is claimed by several students that their 
parents have no understanding of the school's 
activities. A certain scepticism is expressed. It 
is said that their parents are mainly interested in 
the pupils passing their examen artium. In spite of 
the fact that approximately half of the pupils are 
satisfied with their parents* interest it may be said, 
with this, that several of the students have the 
impression that the school is in a position of 
opposition to their parents* interests." 
As reported earlier parents have expressed similar views 
about Countesthorpe . It is interesting to note that those schools 
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with the most radical innovations in curriculum (Countesthorpe 
and Thornlea) and in new role relationships (Oslo and Countesthorpe) 
find parents expressing the need for '^academic results", while 
the school with the most subject-oriented innovations (Tapiola) 
and the closest contact with the community has few dissatisfied 
parents. Virtanen reports ( 1 ^3) : 

"Similarly, the staff objective of extensive freedom 

of choice by the pupils aroused the parents' 

hostility. Such choice was believed not to be in 

the best interests of the children, who, the 

parents argued, need planned guidance." 

One might draw the conclusion that parents do not necessarily 
object to internal educational innovations if these do not change 
the function of the school . And, as we have seen, for most 
parents the function of the school as a "sorting mechanism", 
giving their children a good status in life, is still its most 
important function. 

The case studies of the regions give a somewhat similar 
impression of the role of parents. They are sometimes formally 
represented in decision-making (Wetzlar), but in most cases are 
consulted only in an advisory capacity. As a group parents tend 
to have a "conservative" influence on decisions in the direction 
mentioned above. 

As we have seen, those at the "grass roots level" are by 
no means a homogeneous group. In a small school community the 
most divergent views would probably be represented, '^at we 
have observed, however, is that the manat^erial group in 
particular, but also the professional group, is the strongest 
initiating group. Decentralisat'on of decision-making without 
changing the role students, parents, and perhaps also the 
community, probably would not alter the present situation 
(see Chapter VII). A stronger influence (at the local level) 
from parent groups would probably have major consequences, since 
the - expec ta t- i ons of parents, no doubt influenced by the general 
ideology '^^ ;iety, do not seem to favour the present educational 
reform mov, atent (see last chapter). 
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INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 



If we are righ • in our assumption that real Innovations in 
the classroom and in the lart^er school culture hippen only if the 
individu^Jls concerned aro niotivated and actively involved, it 
must be important to look more closely at those measures which 
seem to increa.se the involvenent of individuals. In Chapter V 
we already analysed the "climate'* ana other relevant factors in 
the process. We shall now consider different incentives, recruit- 
ment patterns and leadership roles, 



INCENTIVES, SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT 



When one analyses the case studies, one is inclined to think 
that motivation for innovative work in schools develops by accident. 
Very few educational systems - if any - have developed a well- 
thought-out strategy to motivate individuals for on-going innova- 
tive activities. This can probably be illustrated best at the 
school level by analysing; the working conditions of teachers, 
in all the educational systems studied, the teacher had to perform 
his ordinary routine tasks, and his traditional amount of teaching, 
in addition to his innovative activities. Except for Norway, 
and partly Sweden, the teachers were not paid specially for the 
innovative activities, although in some cases, for example at the 
Ry^dovre School, the teachers had fewer hours of instruction to give 
than would normally be the case, and an extra salary per month. 
This is one of the few examples where there was some economic 
incentive for innovative work, but this school is one which was 
designated as an experimental school. 

Those teachers who want to become involved in new activities 
soon come up against problems. Usually they find it impossible 
to do any educational development work without close co-operation 
with colleagues. Traditionally timetables in schools are arranged 
in a way which gives teachers few opportunities for co-operation. 
In many cases, not only does the headmaster or the local superin- 
tendent have to supervise any new activities but also the regional 
and even the central authorities have to give their permission. 
Schools are not usually equipped with the type of technical equip- 
ment and secretarial assistance which is necessary for the type 
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of work teachers want to undertake. Sometimes teacher development 
centres and other local development centres try to help teachers. 
From the case studies of MalmO, New Jersey, OlSE and NCIK, we 
find that the "support structures" of regional or local development 
centres have provided an important incentive for teachers. 

Many so-called "barriers'' in innovative work are the result 
of new structures and procedures which have been introduced into 
a stable system designed for other conditions and other incentives. 
Those who are afraid of the use of incentives argue that it is 
not possible to finA' a system of incentives which is goal-directive 
and which operates without unintended side effects. What is 
seldom considered is that the existing system operates with very 
negative incentives and constraints for those who wai;t to improve 
it* A conclusion from all the cases studied is that one of the 
most important steps to be taken is to analyse the total educational 
system in terms of those ii'cer.tiver which are offered (not only 
financial incentives) for all types of personnel in the system to 
see how far it reflects existing goal structures and how far it 
reflects the need for innovation in the system. 

One of the strongest incentives is delegation of responsibility 
within the system. The case study o:' Oslo Experimental Gymnas 
shows that delegation or responsibility to students acts as a 
major incentive for innovative activities. The same is true for 
the delegation of authority to teacher subject groupSf e.g. in 
XalmO, Taptola School, R^dovre School and ';he York County. In all 
cases this delegation of authority has resulted in a variety of 
activities which would have been unthinkable under other conditions. 
Yet as we have already seen in the case of York, delegation of 
responsibility alone does not solve the problem. Although tlie 
projects which have been encouraged in this direction have involved 
a number of teachers in innovative activities, those responsible 
for these structural changes are rather disappointed by the low 
level of teacher interaction. Delegation of responsibility there- 
fore has t:> be followed by creation of an incentive structure that 
realistically permits and facilitates such interaction. An incen- 
tive structure may be financial, or be part of an information 
structure, as, for example, in the work of the Schools Council, 

We have seen that States and regions commonly use financial 
incentives for innovative purposes. This has happened more on 
the organisational level than on the individual level. Basically, 
however, they are not different in value terms or in technical 
terms. If decisions to implement certain desirable innovations 
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are taken by ro::,pono ible dcfnocratic bodies at a certain level of 
the educational system, it is probable that the next step would 
be a careful analysis of organisational and individual incentives 
which could facilitate the desired change. So far, these attempts 
have been quite afnateurish in the systems studied and we are 
inclined to draw the conclusion that a number of the problems and 
failures which have so ofteri characterised innovative developments 
are the result of unsystematic planning of a new incentive structure 

In an analysis of incentives one must take account of the 
incontive structure of the wider society. The issue has to be 
seen in terms of careers, both teachers ' careers and future 
students* careers. 

RKCRlJITMK:iT PRACTICES 

'^e have so far discussed the lack of systematic strategies 
in ihi' use of incentives in the introduction of innovations in 
education. We shall now look more closely Into policies for 
recruiting^ personnel for innovative activities. 

At the school level 

Although none of the schools studied can be called "experi- 
r.et;tal sci.ools" in the traditional sense (except, possibly, 
R^dovre) they have all been known for innovative activities of 
one kind or another. There is no doubt that this fact in itself 
is a factor in the recruitment of staff. The type of person who 
applies for a Job in such a school will have at least a positive 
attitude towards innovative activities. He may not be committed 
to specific activities but will not hesitate to participate in 
now types of activities. 

Oslo Experimental Gymnas is a good example of the influence 
which 3n innovative reputation has on recruitment. This school 
had difficult bej^inning and very few teachers have been appointed 
as permanent staff. This has affected the recruitment of personnel 
Teachers who usually teach at this level generally have found the 
conditions too insecure and have not applied for the jobs. Also, 
from the outset the founders of the school defined a new type of 
relationship between teachers and studerits and created a new type 
af management which necessarily involved a radical departure from 
the traditional. Consequently, teachers could not possibly apply 
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for Jobs in thl^:, schuol uiiioi>5 Ihey were sympathetic in principle 
to the ideas. 

In the K^dovre school, as in the Oslo school, although on a 
less radical basis in terms of teacher-student relationships and 
management patterns, the teachers feel conifortable with a certain 
educational ideolo^^y which has a respected tradition in DaiUsh 
education and v;hich has found expression in the composition o£ 
the teaching staff in this particular school. 

As we have seen from the case studies of Leicestershire Region 
and the Countesthorpe College, the ideology of Countesthorpe was 
formulated originally by the Director of Education in the county. 
In its operation, the school has been very much influenced by its 
Warden. In his study of the Leicestershire Region, Brian Holmes 
(lAiU) says about the recruitment policy of the region; 

"What Stewart Mason and his committee tried to do is to 
create conditions where teachers are encouraged to think for 
themselves and then to put their ideas into prr ;ttce, , , 
Not surprisingly, therefore, Leicestershire teachers, being 
free themselves to work out what they feel is in the 
best educational interests of the children, have over 
the years passed on this freedom to the children," 
The Thornlea school has had a different recruitment policy 
compared with the others studied. The Director of Education iu 
the county has not tried to recruit a homogeneous tt?aching staff 
to the school. On the contrary he has tried to recruit teachers 
with different orientations towards educational developments. To 
a certain degree this has polarised the staff with major consequences 
for the process of innovation at^d it has also had major consequences 
for the type of innovations, at least in comparison with the other 
schools studied. While all the other schools tend to corKentrate 
on a certain type of it;novative activity clearly reflected in the 
objectives of the schools, Thornlea has been engaged in a variety 
of activities which have relatively little in common. 

The commor^ denominator in York County is the cl ima te for 
innovation, which is reflected in the Director's and the School 
Principalis attempts to find individuals who would be open to new 
ideas and expect themselves and others to be engaged in innovative 
activities. This appears to have been successful in terms of 
reaching the school's objectives. Thornlea is certainly a school 
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optiri to now i anil heavily committed finding better answors 
to etiucational probloni;' . The recruitment policy, therefore, has 
had a direct influence on the type of innovations, as well as on 
the proceiS^i of innovation in the school. 

In t)\e Tapiola School iho Natior^al Board of Education appoints 
toachor3( 1 4^^) . The local board, however, haj a considerable 
influence on the Tapiola ochool and advisees on the r^.-crui tiuent of 
toac}ier3, Also the Hoard ha 3 deliberately built up a teaching 
i-U'iff throUi^h in':entivei3 for innovative work, and the toacher I'ep- 
i'».";:entativoi^ on the Boari have been chosen carefully to reflect 
the educational ideai3 of the coriiinuni ty . Over the year^, therefore, 
the t^^chool lia^ collected a I'ather homo^eneoua staff which reflects 
to a large extcJit the innovative idea^j of the cotnraunity. As we 
iiave soen from the iiituly, the typo of innovation is mainly subject- 
or^ontet and rTicthod-orient'-?d in tlie curriculum ai'ea. It is there- 
fore throu,^::h a combination of selection procedures and incentives 
that the school has recruited over a period of time tne type of 
te-ich' V i t wan t u . 

Th'j otuiiOc3 show that there Is a clear relationship between 
teachei- recruitment patterns and type of innovations^ in the schools 
otuiiel. Different techniques have been developed to recruit 
teachert' for innovative practices, both foi^mal and informal, and 

n a)l .ravvps this iiiust be re^^ardod as an important part of manage- 
rr.ent practice. 

It is pob.'^iblc therefore to use recruitment as an insti'ument 
to achi(?ve certain Innovative practices, Vliat we hrave not con- 
c-iiie^'ed, howevor^ is the effect this may have on other schools. 
If a few schools are known to be "innovative" and therefore recruit 
the most creative teachers, two unintended effects may result* The 
othvr schools could be "drained" of possible innovative talents; 
and th*^ contract betwf:en the conditions in the innovative schools 
an J the :"cst would be so ^reat that di^i semi nation of practices to 
other schools would be difficult both because the jsractices v/cre 
too a 1 vanced , and because a psychological barrier might develop 
between the "innovative" and "the r'cst". This was exactly what 
happened to experiLner^ tal L?chools ir; some countries (e,g, 3v;eden and 
Hcrvvay )* - 

Per Dalin(146) has reported in a study of the KCIK in Norway 
that although certain schools are heavily en^^aged in innovative 
activities in a certain district, it may well be that a neighbouring 

* For further discussion see Chapter VII, 
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'I 1 i bvv it-/ rit ti-::.;' 'l t.u .^ti-iuiut- atri I'ue i 1 i t:it i- irinova 1 5 on.s in one 
raviU-ui-U" .-.:hc..^l h-u,. r\ r.v-t:nt;V.: (;!'r''.M,-t o!; other .'chuolc in t)iv 

1 i rt'r^f--:: ^ ;f.:v.*i::t* u : r : -T' t^■r^.'^^^ r\: or -i^! i i t i on'U l"uri:J:5, -^to.) Ol- 
io mu^H' ir;-jKfCUi' jr.: :u:-;;roui T^miiij;.^ i-'T i?.: !:l tlir attitu!o:'» 



At v^s:lo;i:il :ov.-l 

th*;- ':.nJor oV^''^'' * i- o:" the rf't;^^^^'^^ autlicrity i.5 rot .so 
"Xi^^\i .1 • vol 0 ; T-vT.t ot' r*.:.\]'] 'i\novu\]om, \\\ ono particular sohool 
rut v'itr>;r ..■o:; t * r;uju ■ :or:'! of tho ;'chool.: in the rvt^lon, it may 
I*: that ; ^ T'.'cr.r ^- 1 .olic..'^' h:tvo to le ieVo loped for tyio wholo 
Vr.:'/:io\\ .. f;ly I'cr eortain ini 

Xa::;o» wh 
r'rcur;' *'r 



n.o:'- th;ti; ;."^o t''-ichor\ 



r c i 



ov^jliVf ::chooVj» ' Th<.^ oa:-o of 
r.av-; bf't^n ro-rult'^i to subject 
n X a [M 1 e of a t j r\ t c n o 1 
■■-y v;r.; ^h ttt-"!::; to rrcvi^lo a j: ;;(U1uj for toai/li^^ri^ from all 
of -:.?h;o: *hr-oUt'hout tho v/holo vot^lou, Tet;..-}in^.r ( U7 ) rerort^: 
"A* r; r/. >'V'?I 'itt'MU;c:i v/^ij oortoent rato-j ii^aUily on \ho 

' 'uf'.' r?:-^ of : r : i ! iU'^i V^u' hi r\' to havo a ^y.iy in .:>>:a;iir^ 
o. : ^'h :if.t' Ir?' ^h^:I' jv.':i .^ituat^or: an" that of *he lurlli^. 
r t v; 3 0 V ■ - ; *. r V 1 1 h \ c in *\ o \' -a 1 1 o r ■ r o a n o i\ \ y coir.e fvo m 
r\ -ar',; nu:*;Vor of : T:i t i a t : vo.- .;f vi.Joly Jifforinr: quality. 
Confor::, 1 r^^; olo:;-ly to thi^ i'trnttfjy the i^oard of K.iU'jatlon ' 

■ r I i .^:e:Mfi': lutioo to th^- cubje-;t ^'roupj of which 
*;\-r^' than '-'i^-' t^'^avh^r r j an 1 h-za-l te'^t^htiv ^nenbero. 
0:lo of t:a* v.-:'a'r''.a-: fanctiori.' of tVaTO f'roupc ie to draft 
n !^or 0 j'j 1 for- v ;U' "^"i t i otial x . ta t i on . Tho ooiioUl- 
taii^a injure ■ 1 1h ; /on tetv;-.'n the toa/hin?^ ri'ofco3:o:i an^J 
tn-^ Ho^tr- : of Xdu.-ntiur, ar.i it ;/ th-ii^ duty to t!:ike up 
p^'OLie::!;' r'--;:-. fn i ::^r i in th^ school J an'l ti. inolule thc-m 
.n tr:e viroi-amrir of v>:r- r :::.cn t o" . 

r f . r- i o r v 1 ! i fa / 1 a / r, o t d o r e I o p c i a pa r t i o u 1 a r la^ c r u i t r:i e n t 
. oy for" p*;r^un:;- : Iri Ln::o7;.i t i vo LirojeoLJ. On t)io other harl , 
r^:-ion hao a. ;e;o^'e1 o tr u? ture by which tiiO tca^JhorJ ea?i 



art i i ■ 



LroUf--; h wh Ich in I -nt t/.i arr.: i nnorat i ve tieaohei-^: o la'^ 



r.tifi' ; Jt. 1 on'r-our-jT/i to la::^ n-n-t in nrojootj. 

I r: h ' • "!. r- . j t u 1 y of T. f." i ■ ^ ^' t \' X' o i i ' o n t /; i o r i a n d Y o rk C o un ty 
- ^'-in :."-> a ^■lI^^a'o^•' att-::;pt by tho e^iu/ation au^horMtiec; tu 



f'-'TUit /tnfr v;ho tiWour ir.novativo' -ic t : v : t i / , [i 



.vt 0 rorifro , 



.1.. ; ' I 



:,.or-t ir.t * or( 148) : 

r th = :* *£. ouoo' of th^, Le i 00^^ to r:;hiia: 



1 '-j-ii 
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.iraw '.Vf n -'.ju.i i I !' . 5 t,,'a>'h'M\; vit.r. the ri^^nt kin„l of ykjv^ 
v" ofj:i I i * . r'.' *c tr,. cou:.Vy» Wi.iU- olLtT -tu! i.^ i\ t i-.: con- 
l.r.U'- '.i. ,u:':'-r . r:^- rt ; ^ , i r.'h : iii'- 

•v:u:.'' . M.i /u^urt/ '! tu t;.- /ily irv :■;..) i-f 

l„ w^I.:. : •> ■ I'U i ! I ■ .^\:r- li:: ^- : ; I'l' i .u l t " ♦ 

Luil^vr, ;U .i',; yua.jy;-'\i^ j^sv ubout York: 

" r:.t^ Yv'i'k /'jU';:.;/ ■^i.'a:' : i't^.iri : t i o»: ;'ar. he view?.'..! ao :ai 

ax:::. '! v;'-icl'y ?.!...■ oy.ilr:;. ■K'tii^^o :lj lh^f 

; a r t I i.'U . a rly t.r'Uv> vh- r. wo i'r :;:vr:.i. ■ r th:it a:!iait;a:;iation oi' 

■■ir:i< :' :-j;r iv.\^ viu:'.' i.:. did anything but provide 
I K : :. u.^' .^^;^''Mor> o i' In o i' *hij 

. . :: . f J t,; Jr. Votv: 'ouf.ty h:iVv ].»ut 

t •:::■;'('.- ^'.■iV'.:Ur:il . " t j L nNO V ■ i 1 1 o r: Tur ; Ui'vc^i? 

*' 1 ::.y V .r,r Im jU'i ; : ty o!" :u .-^h V i on .i, *.r.e Ooui^ty an i 
*: -t 0!' : o:: J^-'^ : Vv^' :ov^]optM by 

; cr. . ' ^ ■:iULW . t Iv , "ih'^ 'iOV'< Jcur.tv ro:'} ►''^^.-r-u; to 
if': V:- :r.vcr,' : ; cr";.: to ; :'oL' ! ^ thi^y 

: r :.:,t:; jv ,\; -jV. : W'/t:']'ir c'Onji'rn^' 1 , the 

i'*'v.*:-.' :.r:t ; v f : 0 r.^ * ;'ur'!*i ■■iK'nt:y r UJ to .^tU'iy ;>^cvuit- 

:;.er;t j'O 1 i o J . In th^- ^thor ca^-Oij, fiowovr.-r-, ^Jy otfj-n^a t i c i'ec rui tment 

o^^-^y : a r:ri,;or str tt^^^;'y ani ;^ee!T:^ to iiav^^ art irr.portant Influence 

a. th tn-.- : .r -tion ...a' i r.rajvat l.jn an 1 i t^; la'O^ajou. 



■'■r ■ t : *: ut i ora; for' e^iU'-'^t 1 onal ^'h■,i^,f^o th»}iv; are 
a\:or.r>";. f-Zl^a-.;, ' i t\ ^ -a I 1 y tlie la'iM'U i tmon t of 

•l,or.r;>a.t Tirojf^^^to tnv* r*;'.M'Ul t!I.^'rlt of in^nitutt; 



7"-'- aa; : "iut : o:a^ .'tu-ii--'': ar*^' /'.a'v J i ven.a l' i e'i arri n.-!'- 

^■••t :ir:"ta'""nt .a:a oru , OT'iy-in on^i 1 ;Mt^^a"ia^ :in'l doiM;:Ion- 

'.-i-r i I't" i }'•:,.. r:^r. 1 :^.'a On orn: •ai;,*, tn^' D^aaM'tiri^aU ot' Re^oarch 

.:\ tr;-' : v n:; . ';oyn'i K^u:'itior. ii? a rt-latlv"ly .^:r:all t^i'Oup 

rnv'J vit:. * ra- ■r:ar/t^'^a::^ant of reot'aT';.^'n ani df^vel opmer.t in t)ie 
vKoL'.' country. Ci. tn-c otl'^a' hnn J , FvHS : ^-^ a uir\jor rca:earohi nxni 
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r; u ; i: r.'onr^v oi-'i'; t i ■^v^ tut .1 ir> -c jcib ii to :"o:^Uo jii ovi-r tli 

■rul't::.. rit - -h^ ;v \\ r -^■wi^- :;t : r...l>^-'t.: 

'jrtL;-' cttuli-.; -'Low tf/tt *t:t' ■■t■;i^r■:^; 1 ri^^t L tut i olj havr 

^e^'t,.' ■ jjripiiiV'it v/lti, t'.v tot;ii tCH^-r.t'f : ■ o : u 1 a 1 1 or. i'J, i'tiiCxW rmi -^^o 

r;o t . tut .O'ti J . 

:n u f L- u t i : I. e o i" t h r 1 1 1' :Na"e 1 1 1 a e n c ^ r- we h u v e J c-.-rih t 
'>\:'Vk"- ^►'■r•L-^ : vo I ve;^^:^.t in th^'iv work. b^^i-t cxaJiiplv 

I .;y ..•+':'.•■) t : ■ t» a hoi'- :v ^ rui t':,.^:: t vol icy 'an bo I'uunl in t!i*:^ 
^M-ihooiJ ;.\;ur..':l, v;or>: ci" whii;l: aln.c^'t vr.tii'oly ba;:itMi un 

teu./h'-i' ItL ;o : V' [iiv!: t . Ti^o ^.u'eatioi; of ri nuniCi^M' ot' t^.'a^^her rontrc 
rjrour;.,i iho '.-ou^tfy --^ 'inoth*/!' i^xa::;^. ! o!' a Jti-o/./; cf:jphajij on 
tfjav'h'jr mvol v-j:;:ent . In ^-^aricu^' wiiyc' tli'- 3c'hocK: ^Jounoil tz'ies tc 
;.l^^nti:"y •al^nt.e; t^'^a .'lU; r'.^ to l-' re?,' T'ui t^'^d fov ilo vel ot-'m^'Mit fi'ojecti^ 
ar.-i n.. rc t:a^ r.-twon> ot' lv'LiI-- ili'-aiy -n>yi,-»' ; .in .i^.^v^-'l o : :!>'iLt }.ro- 
j^.'t.' ^vn\> a.- a i:a^i.' :'v l' :":'-.^.^h c-r'ui tr:,ont , ;n ai.iitaon, tn^- 
Council y^tr- i;n;:i:it.^ to f/ivcn to i na i v i Ju 1 c an.i toiu'lui*^ fov 
■.ov ^1 0]^ : ra; ivS"»a.^ v;hi-jh -mo -ca:.' id ere 1 pa'OJr.i .un^:. 

[<oi\. th^' aJTK arvl tKo !<bK T^i-y ir; -i^ffv^'ent w^iyj to < n^'our-agt:- 
irulivUiual tva:^ht.aa" to levolor tneir lioaj. In tiu^ NOIi^ a systv— 
r:atio in-:entive iLolicy has boen adopted which to .somn extent 
ri-cruito tr^achiera with motivation foi' ■if-^vel or.ment projectti. Wc- 
have already :;-on ac^io -jfi'oiMa o:' th:^ [>oJioy and ci^i'tainly 

trie wl.-.-.lo::: of I'c I'U i t i !u; the iriO^st taientfi teache7'c! away from rior- 
tnal Jolioo'l vvoiv. ::an to 1■^u^'-: t i onea . Thiv^ i r, one way to cornpeni^ata 
f ov (,'XtT'a wor-'fT wh-'.-n tr;r- tt a .'h-j e'.-; arv alroaiy .?r.f^^rit>, J in ievej 1 oprnent 
wo I'k . bu \ . t r^o I r : -j c J a r' i I y t In ' h e J t wa y c 1' t' i r.-ii ra; t h f ii.o t 
taler;tfd teacher.*. IrL ov;o:iarL al.:o t.'/a.;hvr:^ with a hr'avy aevo ' oprrl^a\ t 
loa.-^ nav- r'-.' •■ > i 'orniLonc'at i.or. t'or th^-i!' '.'Xtra v;ork, Coripaned 

with :;orv;^!y, how*a.'-a', the :oiicy ij 1 ::ini v::.-n t-.d ir^or" jtri^^tly raid 
oon^iru^l to I'^ w- :' t-aa}.er'j., thou^^h th>/r :v^' a r^or^- ■r'lo roue 

■0!r.va..":i t : ■-■n, 

O'-'v-r th'.' lart two y^ ara' ;a the Unit^-d ::tat"L^, dioou^c-ion about 
accountability ir. ^>iu;at:on ha.: cia/ati'l a nuifibcr of ra:'W ri ypi'oaehuG 
to eiuoatiorial Icveio r.n;-.ai t . On^.^ oh th^ :'oriL:^^'iUcnc^-.- of th ; ^: 
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c:' t'.UtMitf .1 1?..! th- u.U' oi' ; Vi I ^ vt;'^-; in e^iuo;i lion . Thio 

i^tuiy vM' th.v Jei'.-.oy a ii'ari ; .1 t i at i or, iiiul ttu- Ko:^ aroh for 

i'r-t*.^^r J^hcol.' .ihow i : j':\>r^. 7t t rv-srrir : oi? ot' roeiui t;j:ont of 

t-jl'r.t'.- 1 tfa::hr'r'.- to ii ''/.M o r::ir t i' ro j^. ^" 1 . triau^::. HR^' r ;? the 
c Lvaii u-j t io:. i-tu^ih'i wJ.i^'L : Na/t ..vn^'^T'^-.i with t.Mc ric r-b':u*o i 
1--/- ! o; r:.rht.\ ;'t:i:':' o : ' 1 y aw^jr- t!\< lu-e-i for 

:-.■>.' !'U L tr-.t of tai^'ut^.l vnv'K.mm 'lu-.i i-.ij t o j-.: for their .•X]'v>r'' - 
;r^:.t.- a.^ Well a;; th-"?:!' U'::,c n o I ? a * I on .'chool^. Th<^ toaolior.^, 

av- ■■.avo .v-v-r., ^ u^y a rol*^ Ik thoj^-- ^vh.-ol^ illToror^t i'vovA that 
,f t. -i;h\-ia' •a,::ar;o i ;l'oj^.M■•,■ ':.ai.a^'!' i by .r^hooli? Cou»a/lI. 

.\;*h.'U;::: t.];.> t v-arhr'' r.' lT; t»h-/ i^:a,; :a*jjoct^: ar-^ al::o a^'tively en- 
gaged in the creation of projects, they are less so than their 
K!Lr*' ;.^h oolloa^^uv.;. Th' ir ro : e to to.-t /ut proj^'Olw alroj^y 
•'■'V' '^y »h»* rath'ji" tVian to initiate nov/ i i^ve 1 opn;^-n t^i , 

'Vh' .'^tuitioa ii\ th*^ *[tr,v Jer.-y ii:no^'^ative irojeot^^ i;^ dif- 
f'V:.K, the t :-'a /h'-re a:';^ ':<:ry actively -nra^;;e4 arv! tal^-ait^l 

h.at;t'i"; thiouri-i ,i h^'u^vt :v,'t',vc;rk -i" eoi;ta,:tJ «levo- 
"V/ J'-r-e-iy sohj:^! '.^ hr. i t I'a ^ I . 'ih^aehr ia: ar'^ to a 
ir-'-'^y .acn.; 1 h . I'oi* the a<:,iv 'i vv ^ 1 option t of new 
1 ]- te a!. 1 ■ r-o :U >te . 



r*.- r-^' iV'^ ao i:etirL.-t :.i**v^ri..- i r. h ' ^aa-ui irrjeJit of laM'aonnel 
th'^ iael'tu^loaa thrT:/' " .\ 7he r^a-ru ■ t:j:a;t jrutt^aa; ten.l;^ to 
:a'f:'.a*t ',a-.a: : Kv' t i tut^ ■ ^: pjjt;:ai:iar i';i/aion j-ath^a- than a cor;i::;on 
vj--v; of rvrojraa. L :oi::ie.i» Uiy:i, t'ot' 0X'*i:,^le, ia raa-iarily a 
:'e3'-~;reh ^ ra: t : tut I a:'; wi tV. ;a: vXt^aa^^v^' ^^raiau- 1 1-'. ro?;^i'ar:i[na an."! 
er'a-loya a-ihani:' eTatv:i'i-i far th<; . a-u : t:;a;nt of .-taff, Tfio NCTK, 
on th'^' 0 t:\-.r h.iM!i a a 1 e a-? 1 cp::,*,ai '^^'-'^^^j Ur:vi> <M'iteria ba^tH 

or i-raetieal / "haai > v;.e :a »"aa ""^ - rr/uai-a. c.e]^ t abiiitie>}, eroat'vity 
an i "alivathoM - -le ian i i a:; p r Lna ; t : ^'e for' rej r'U I t:::ent . ;[ov/ovor, 
■ ne :art:'^Ula:' tr-'ni a"Ui re r:ote.! v;hioh ee-a^^.:! to Yrr:-,' an aneoi'tant 
r-'on^ '"■lU',-a;ae for t:a- iar;ovalion, ',T"0'^.nv:. ooin^^ of thr- i n.' 1 1 tut i oin^ 
in nartleula:^ th>j IW'K^ :.hV: the aehool^ (Council aii>l the 

::.avar^:ar» Ir'a"^ t : tu'. ■ , ai'e u,?in^: a ^a:eon'ir;erj t t^vtr^ to aoqui r.'C many 
of I r :■. a^'vjjaa' I . In thi 'irVr aa ■! '.vhole ::-.Dr<-^ than ^ae aer^ etait 
of t}.- personnel haV',^ s.}.Qvt- t-^rr. eontaai't.' of about two or tliiaaj 
y ea ra^ ♦ a ^' t ■ ■ r wh ; v'h t : . '.-y r^o t u rn 1 o t h o i r i' o r.ae^ r ^' chool ^ or aa ni i n i - 
atr-alia^"' :o.:tJ, Th-.; a'-??, ^or et?iff, hea a'^ uf ^h: ea r tnen t o and divi- 
.'■iona, ..'t-'iy on unt'i r* ■ t i r^. a: t . ■'.h" :iL'ia about tho a.arr.o 
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jeot leu lei'/, 11.;^ :-»',uri: to U.o i r r^v:-:U;: [t\ 

tcai^hiru: or i:^lr; i j t rat i on » or W'? :ro:::t^t r-l in tl.r .^oi.i.ul y t - ; rri . 

or. t*^'?cr..i::.ont fror:, . Vh^-i' • .lu.v it ; c ;■■ i : r^^ai: i .'-it. ; v.r.i' f c r v:>r:oi:,' cT 
about thrro year.:. Tl;:.^ :..:i.,'y i f'lr-tiy ('UiViXii^i: i ; ri,* I ;ot.- 
l:\>^, ty a .vir.TT t'tvii t but i jI.^u ;! 1, i Sjt- ra t t^.::ii.t to 

Mi}Licz iivit^. .-If a.; of ^'hooi.^ i-ou;;*;! t:iroU;;Kout tL- rcu!it7'y, 

'ill'' ;>ch::al^j rcur\o;i y 'la/ v!' i i'l:.'^" i ^o::iv U\t' Jil"- 

t'i<:u:Mij.? tr.^- Ni''::, liiainly the l;t;'l<r o:' ^■•^K^rM^ri >v or cU-^tu.: 
tho J!;.: rt- tor:-, ola:::'. Altr.cu^^ii tii;." ov-t't' ' r: vory v,m 1 ! u^'qu^^intt i 
with t'r-i- 1 1 r . Ir; th'-;r .H'hoolj, th-.y i'^^'ri / rc i, : 
rriow^t^dffu in r^^ea jV'h rwi.i ^lo v c I orrnr r. t » 7h-i'ofor^ t!u'rc iu loth 
Norway arri Kr^'lari a t^aiien.'^y to try to .'-t ur r rOf;rar:ii:!e j c 1' a 
rioV'' ^ f.' :'!:,arj-'Lt tiaturo. 

Tae I^avar- in I tut*:* hij a ri^lativoly c^rnall full-ti^n^; ;3tnff 
rtM'ro.r*-'i:t in^' varlcu,^ 3 o let. 1 1 i: d : r o i pi ire Trij ^taTf aar ^.'on- 
tinuouj ilar.r.ia'; fuai:- 1 i '.r: '^nl ori.iui'v'.' ocrttiruity of th»; work in 
t:;:;.- rr.;t;tuto. .'r^-';irio roli"^ , f;OWt;Vf^r, aro atual'^vl by v;orkir^^ 
t:rou; a, by v'^!— v/ili be ra^oi'Ulto.l to tha In.it itut<: for iiciovi- 
terr: :^>ricdJ ina :vho v/ill r":'turt: to their ^vhoo!^ ar't-'u" the co::.- 
' let lor; o t* the .nuly. T;^ i o oet-ur U rriai.nly ;:r^:atv'.i to Vvi^U'c th'? 
i-'ar ^r-twocn thvori^t-^' :ir : r ra.' t i t i or.oro , 

Althou,fh th'n*o a"/'/ ori^anioational 3l3v KlToat.* of the .-:ooon(1- 
tnent .:^yv'?tor'. a.' we hav-? .-a? en ir. tho ^-ichoob^ Ccua,-^il, it qui to 
<^loar that a i^TIberat*^ ^onan^cnt roiicy ha.^ iir^j^-^t rffectc on 
the n"^^-::ir;a tip- ar^j i:nca r. t a t i or of in rova 1 1 onc= . The 'on^-t-rr^ 
^^ffe-?:.:. ot" su',-^h a 'olioy hav^- hat, m ilorway ar. i L;w-jv:n, liiTajct 
rosltivo effootd on th^: (|ual:ty of th.e woi-k wh i '4. ^joi?;^; ort ifj 
the U:^tri."tL:. lie fac-t, loth th^' ::atioraI boar^ o!' K^iUi-at i or, atri 
ti;e ViCiy. iriiirectly hav^'' rlaye^l the rut'..? t i on oi' a "jtaff Jevclon- 
r:;or.t c -!kti'-:-" ov an r>-x'ervic»' ti'aininf]; c>.r:vT'o ^'ci' I'uturv liM,icr;?hip 
U\ ' lu.;{tLor- at th-; rfrlcml :<^'vol» P'rolably tK^ I'aj'i^i ^'I^owth of 
,'urr ; culur:. ^i-vve' o; r:- t r^rojectr :r th^' ca.uritrL'.^ .:tuiif:! v/ 1 1 !. havf 
a .:;ir^ilar -r-ffv/'t :f a ::e'JOr^lrT,^>nt jy;:tv.-:ri i ■■: urr-i » 

■■••rirot, fron. th^^ caco ;^tuiivJ, :itab:inh a cloje coiT^^la t • on 
h^^W'jev. th^ roc'onir.^nt jy.^t^";. an.: i tinoviit iorir which f^o n, W*^ c-'in, 
rowevc-r, ootv-luio that th.o' who h-r.a. bevh i^IOs'ely cor.rc. ct^^'l with 
.^-^^rtair: ■: c 7 vlopr:a:M.t "rvjoot." w;ll i:\ ::.ort -j a b^'f^o;:/: i a ■. r t i r' ■« o^l 
wit?. th'-Ti ant rtir.ulat- ti = '' J ' ra-rf: ; r a t : or 3Ul ir:::: 1 one r t a t i cn of 
th'^rri t^rcu^;hout the '/ouiit^-y 'i?: i ^hr^r-for', iirv^tly influe>;o^i tho 
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'WVdle w-.^ h'iVo .-.u.^fti Wi'ii iilaniiljiK-vo.T^ :!!' h- i»>v- lOi riit'Jit anJ dif- 

t'U3ior: njoic] t.r.vou;:h th-.. lo'/.' i o t of tea^hJi.,*-- ^ ^^-iiriitit' jy^.tomii 

rv'r.iiiy lilt"! U'M; 1 b;; r .^c\: 'i\ .■.r.:t--:^ oi" \.)U' x-'ulv^il i luH : lu- 

*.;o!..^, i;.;ty ':;o:U' Ih.tt ^^.^ i ■ i r. i oil i-rok^o;-.- i';'tn bci't bo 

t.;.'r:It' i by Xi\r irV" [o\':::ci\t or' :ii ;ivi iU iK; v/rio not on.ly reri't^- 

rit th'^ tt; ."Lri i 1 'ir'!'-:.' the- irH:ov?aiori but ni^'o rol'lt^L't tlie 

v/V. ii'ti ::.,iy t^^ :;';.M.'.';;:ir'y for' [n'trty r. -''a.'htwM I t' .u. 1 r;iio V'\ t i on to 

W' > 0 n 0 K k Kov; , o T j o u v.^- to v;l\a t x t r r t h ♦ ' * - . • oi i i r.<Mi t 
.^y>;tt::: i'tu'\lly "iellvort^" tf;e InirL- i [ ov.:cut\vl "back to the ;5y: - 
* ;h Ii: ; trti "Ulir ri ^^c tr i ^^.^ builiirijj u;^ a cnpa- 

•.■i*y for urii ,1 vv I o:.:\or. t ir. MvMu'ii.' ::ny u^^e tho ooiiiN 

/ : 1 ^■♦■*.U'; ■ 1 ' 'j i ."J. ^ v i ■ 1 0 : t or. -i, ::;ori' !;vrr:^ancn t 



: U'l .</ 



r 1?.: -bV 



, tr v; u ' tui ■: or [ ro- 



r oh : i i i f t'»" : r. the ..■<,'boo] o • 

!;ho ■ ':v i i r':r,'i!, of ".h- \'0"'.r-l n]'"iy'-''^ o i i r" i .-an t 

or-nt:on of tr-; .---inooK Tci'iy th.? h";i ln.M;M.*'r 
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' . ii' V'^ i." " -w- :':u: t::ii-t:c:;* i\ r:?;^ : .'h lu^^ -it icn , 
:' '«ut-: :-.cr\y r\: i' . r. : i ■/ ■ ■:u'il ::oi:ool/. U.*u;il'!y ih : [W'-is^c 

y.' , v;:.o r.'iV-? 'i :'"r'':\t iv'il of '.^Ontvol over 
. t'-'rr.'i] or,;*-ji: ;, V ; o:' j.,'}.c>^Ij, Thi.^ ^':':'jot;y 

:'v<:'\\ ^'ii i :, V : 03/,t' ill h:r -^frriJl Ir,?: ot' tho irtrt'- 

IT'-: I v:' th*"' ^■cV.ooi. 'The ;:^^■at riov-lty '^ t 
■-'our. ^ ■ hov/ov^U', : tiv.it Mc''<ul:-n h-^^ r^luocJ to 
*.<■<'? .\ t r:i 1 : t : orV' 1 * ^^'r^ ' 'suthorlty, A^^ W'U- 

>-!---Mr : r; tr:*, '^^irlir v- 'fivw y ■ / , : 'if;:-::0Uo to 
-ct'il:\.r:\ rt i : v'l torv 'I '^r:;o 0 T'a .;y ii. thv .'.:;hc>ol, ^jT: i 

by .^C' ii--' ;:op'.: tc '^chi'/vr^ r.u':'.br.':i' o?' 'jirr;/: to 

i V: 'ro-i.:--' ^V.-"' :v'rro!.'i: ^^^j t i f:i^*t.ion of r>::;:brro of tl\e 

v*oll«:^*c: :o ; vu: 1 i :aotiv^ticn throur^h i:ivir^ 
th'-:^: tV;- :rrortu:;ity to influ^^nce oi' ■lecii^:' their ov-ti 
'J t i o-".:' .•,^:-.oo.: to :ro'/i^io n rr,c iol to tho .'tU'lento 
of -J i'-'.-^ Lr^hle :Vr::: cf vorMTn-: r:t : 'in- finally, to 
ino -i-'f-''^/-: i'-^Liff :\c ^. : v^t i or^ by ;;ivinr t}:*v:r tho Of'^oi'tun i ty 
to :nf:u-n'^^-' or t).r-iv own -totion.^ in th*' iirhooy { ^ ) . 

A .Mr;IVir- v..:n- : : i^^ - 1 1 v^. rci^ i/ ;'!l-r/r : hy +i-:r. vrincijra at 
th- Thonr;!- ': "hoc' « y.'^u;: /t iff 'in^ .^tu i^ nt.' huv- foun J it 11 f- 
:'i'u;^ :r. t r-f':nnirn* to '■::ju:;t to th:..-v un^ xr^jtoJ rol'^:^ of 
th^~ : r' i rv- t-i 1 . A.^ i iTL'Uit, th'' i;in^-'t0i' of [no true t loTLn I oorvicrE 
; : 'in i n f ' t, ; :o.'i*ic:!: \:>' 1." loc? >:-.'■! u:ori th^ "ii^'') rriMn'' 
i th- .^'hc:', n- ; ;in'.';'My "on:'-'Vt>': v;:ti: *.h>' ■i'iy-^o-Jay opr I'n- 
r-.or.." >; .'oh.,;o: 'hvour'n '-^Ic I'isicwl i;*^' of ourront theory 
■iiw n"V i iVv > iu^'j*::on h-" n'^j ^:':^rn -ill^" o influence tho 
::r--t:3n . f •h^i-.ir- ;u: t^ -or:/ i ^-n ulyC 153) : 

"the Pi'incipol sees his own role as :i 'U-acilitator" 
rather tha^i as an initiator of innovation and policy, 
'rfhiie acting as a primary source of information from 
the York County Board of Education, he seldom enters 
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into sutJStriHt ivo discussion of issues within the 
school, but seeks to identify emerging consensus 
and to facilitate its development," 
"Partly because of role definition and partly because 
of his personality the Director of Instructional 
Services is undoubtedly the most influential "idea 
man" in the school. Whereas the Principal's 
connections outside the school concern primarily 
political, administrative and public relatiotis 
matters, the Director of Instructional Services is 
one of the main sources of information about 
Innovations outside the school - innovations at other 
schools, pertinent literature, current theory and 
new Ideas in education," : 
We C3n conclude that leadership has played a significant role ^ 
In the echools, and also that the leadership styles have been very 
different. We cannot, on the basis of our data, ^say why this is 
so, or to wnat extent different cultures and local environments 
facilitate the conditions for different leaders to function* 

Very much the same conclusions can be drawn from the regional • 
studies; the leadership function is essential, and styles of 
leadership differ. Teschner ( 1 5^) reports about the role of key 
individuals in MalmO; 

"In KalmO's case at any rate - and this is true both 
of the Research Department at the School of Education 
and of the Educational Development Centre - it is 
correct to say that the organisational context and the 
climate in which the manifold experimental initiatives 
originated were and are characterised by the thinking 
and Inspiration of the persons who played a vital part 
in the foundation and shaping of the region^s development 
institutions" . 

The typical "facilitator of innovation" is described by 
Loubser, Spiers and Moody(1t;5) in the York region: 

"From our interviews we gained the impression that this 
style of Mr» Chapman is widely recognised and 
appreciated in the system* It is thought that his 
ability to attract highly capable personnel to the 
system derives in large part from this style. Also, 
a large degree of the innovativeness that characterises 
the system, as we shall see later, is credited to the 
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We lio fir;'! or;o co::::iot5 ohara otori .'tic in earh:>r:^hi u roler (both 
u: t*\o ro':c:^b' a;:d ti.^:- r^glrnry^ ru^l tlint, i; the aotiv-^ rearcli for 
i n f a i "t:. ri i o : : I'i k : . ? w 1. o ■ r / o r 1 e \' a r to 1 ' \ : i r^. o v 1 1 v < n c i v i 11 e . 
The revoii ''^■■) j -ycr't;' how cnc' ^ d-xc-iiior, offiv^^T <h:flnc^^ Ki;^ 

,:ob: 

"Searching for interesting ^educational developments 
wherever they can be found in print and circulating 
such findings to appropriate employees of the authority. 
Thus a wide search r^etwcrk has been established to 
retrieve from print ideas of relevance to educational 
change" . 

Loaders of educational innovation as studied in our fjchools 
and regions seem to have access to information and use it syste- 
matically in the process. Since information Is not a neutral 
phoriomenor., those individuals who control information have a pov;er- 
ful position, even if they are looked upon as "non-directive", or 
"democratic". We do not have comparable data about the way infor- 
mation is gathered and used. Since we have found (Chapters IV and 
V) that most innovations are adoptions of innovations from other 
places the information process seems to us to be a key factor 
relevant for further studies. ' 

It i^cijs without saying that the director of a central insti- 
tution set up to develop and implement innovation by our definition 
must play a leadership role. This role is often characterised by 
many f rusiriU ions . Ovsiew(157) says about RBS: 

"Cor.^idering that RBS has had always to swim upstream 
against the educational tide and that any rock in that 
river of institutionalization could have killed it, the 
leader must have been, at the very least, either a very 
skilled or 3 very lucky pilot". 

In tiie American and Canadian studies one can observe a stronger 
emphasiL-^ on leadership than in the European studies. Usdan(158) 
says : 

"Ih:^ Cc^r.rrdssioner believes that people are more 
impor. -u;?. than tables of organisation. When he 
accepted the New Jersey Commissionership he wanted 
somejn^ Mke the Assistant Commissioner to stimulate 
thijiking and to generate ideas". 
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AlthoLU'r: I)lrvc^oi" of OiSK plays a somewhp.t non-directive 
role, the leader'snip iuncti on is diffused LhroutJhout OISE and is 
exercised quite effectively at many points in the structure. 

In the studies of the Schools Council, NCIE and NBE, one 
cannot so easily observe th?^ role of lo^dership. The Schools 
Council in fact is run by Ihi'ee Joini, socretarios, which, accord- 
ing to Nisbeti Vj..)) : 

" is a rnc-aiis of limiting the authority of the 

Secretariat on the ^jrounds that the Council *s strength 
must come from participation or it will fail in its 
declar'ed purpose". 

Althou£:;h the role of leadership is not stressed as important » 
one can observe that the Director of NCIE, the Secretary General 
of the ::3E and the Director of the 3RP (Bavaria) have very strong 
pv)iU t ik,'ti:.i in hierarchical orf^anisations . Weinert and Simons (160) 
say abi^ut the role of the Director: 

"By comparison with the other staff members, the 
Director' is of course able to fall back on his fuller 
ir:r or'mation, greater power to take initiatives, 
argumentative skill and ability to gain acceptance 
of his ov/n ideas coupled with the influence of his 
position" . 

Their control of information, direct access to other influen- 
tial institutions and individuals, and decision-making power 
inside their institution give the Directors a unique leadership 
role . 

Case studies over a short time-space do not provide adequate 
data for 'an in-depth study of the role of leadership. A longitu- 
dinal study might have given more illustrations of the effects of 
continuity versus change in leadership positions over time. One 
might have postulated, as some of our data indicate, that in those 
cases where the Director has influenced the institution over a 
long period of time (OISE, NCI2, 3RP), or where the same political 
party has been in power over a long period of time and controls 
appointments (NBE), the leadership role has had a decisive effect 
on the direction of change as well as the process of change. 
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Althou£jh tho Director of OISE plays a somewhat non-directive 
role, the leadership function is diffused throughout OISE and is 
exercised quite effectively at many points in the ^jtructure* 
In the studies of the Schools Council, NCIE and NBE» one 
cannot so easily obser^ve the role of leadership. The Schools 
Council in fact is run by three Joiai secretaries, which, accord- 
ing to Nisbet{1!}9): 

" is a means of limiting the authority of the 

Secretariat on the grounds that tho Council^ s strength 
must come from participation or it will fail in its 
declared purpose^'. 

Although the role of leadership is not stressed as important, 
one can observe that the Director of NCIE, the Secretary General 
of the NBE and the Director of the BRP (Bavaria) have very strong 
positions in hierarchical organisations. Weinert and Simons(l60) 
say about the role of the Djr otor; 

"By comparison with the other staff members, the 
Director is of course able to fall back on his fuller 
information, greater power to take initiatives, 
argumentative skill and ability to gain acceptaiice 
of his own ideas coupled with the influence of his 
position" , 

Their control of information, direct access to other influen- 
tial institutions and individuals, and decision-making powor 
inside their institution give the Directors a unique leadership 
role. 

Case studies over a short time-space do not provide adequate 
data for an in-depth study of the role of leadership. A longitu- 
dinal study might have given more illustrations of the effects of 
continuity versus change in leadership positions over time. One 
might have postulated, as some of our data indicate, that in those 
cases wnere the Director has influenced the institution over a 
long period of time (OISE, NCIE, BRP), or where the same political 
party has been in power over a long period of time and controls 
appointments (NBE), the leadership role has had a decisive effect 
on the direction of change as well as the process of change. 
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Chapter VIT 



ALTSRHATIVE R0LK3 OF REf^KAR:H IN x^:DnCATIONAL INNOVATION 



Kduoational research and dGvelopment are In mo^t countries 
a relatively snail endeavour but are growing fas^t in America, 
Canad^^A and most West European countries* although the rate of 
expansion varies from country to country ( t ) . The process is 
becoming more and more institutionalised, and in most countries 
inotltutJonfl outside the universities also take responsibility 
for educational research and development. This is true for the 
research and development centres and the educational laboratories 
in the United States established after 1965, as veil as for major 
innovation centi-es or regional development centres created in 
Kurope within the last five to ten years. 

The growth of educatio^fal research and developrrjent has 
resulted in new types of institutions. Although the traditional 
institutions, mainly in the \Aniversities, have experienced some 
expansion, the major growth has been canalised to new institutions 
V_ith innovation in education as the only or main mission . 

This development implies to some degree a criticism of 
traditional university research. This research has often teen 
criticised for being irrelevant to educational policy, and its 
management has been criticised for poor organisational and ad- 
ministrative arrangements and inadequate prcvisiorx for information 
and dissemination. 

The change from university research to large-scale research 
and developm.ent organisations in most countriey Vias been regarded 
as a strategy to increase the relevance of research and to increase 
its impact on educational practice. 

Although this change in the organisation of research does 
not necessarily imply a change in the role of research , this 
nevertheless has been the result, a? we have seen above (Chapter 
Til). In this chapter we shall try to analyse alternative roles 
of research. In doing so we shall analyse and synthesise our 
knowledge about the P-R-L-D model which illustrates one important 
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j-olf" r'r*.-^' t i-.'h , riKsl Irttor dir-iour.^ other rolof? wlii Oi e-rTiOi'^e from 

'AT^at ire -the ol'o.^tive? of odi. 'at 1 on^il roreaivh",' 'D^e role 
jf e^\i.:rit\o\ril roj-^aroh Is obviously cor.r.o.:ted with its objectives, 
K.'^ll :'Mdo IV; a rojcr.t "F^T report ;^ayf^ or. this^ point(i6P)! 

"In toj'ras of Ms aotvi^l potential o j^i^equoir-os , 

ro:=:oaroh In ri:U^no(?s' prrr^lioaTly all rcoiotal goals » 
but In p!'a^ti "uTl y no oasc i^: lesoRV'^h the only 
r.cans i'vtvir.i^, th.v>:.*e ^;:oalr. a field of roll'\v, 

: e5!ear''^h ha£5 r.o independent goal v' t ruoture . " . 

The usual definition .>f odu'iational research, however, is 
" 0 n 0 r- ^ d w 1 1 h. v;he t h e v t h i a ; t i 1 1 y i an 1 n ? t r v.\er. t of e du o a - 

a 1 1 on al ^: 0 a 1 1? in n e ra 1 , or e r v e s activities undo r t aVren by 
vdu?atlonal inet 1 tut ions . Tho problef:\ with there definitions, 

K/oll Kiile alr?o p.nnts o\it, th.^it these definitions of educa- 
tional :'o:=^:'arv'h are in<^aninglesp if, in faot, ^^duoat 1 o?;al polioy 
h a n o r of its o \v> i . 

TV.ei'o ir a oloar ti'orid in the countj^es studied for the area 
: f e d • a t i jr,al p o 1 i -\v to "t e interpreted r. o r e b r of. dl y . Tn some 
-a s e s , a"", ? o , r> d^ i o at i ona ] re ea roh in .'^ 1 1 1 u 1 1 on s have be en g i ven 
a vrldei' mandate tha?-; before and one can foi^esee a I'adical phi ft 
0 f er:ph ^ ^= : f r ar; t rad i t i on a ) pe d ^go i o re ^ e a r oh o on c e p 1 5? to r e - 
r e r-^ 'h into 1 e 5 i n Inf a ? a fun o 1 1 on i n c o o i e t y . !iu ? (^n ropo r t s on 
"■I poll .'v tint has evolved at the Institute of Education at 
^" t o .n< r\o ! r. ' /n 1 ve r s i t y ( ! '.■^ ) : 

a 2"yste:r, of i:etV.ods for exerting Influences 
that r*u?t bp adapt ?.ble to the specific de t e rminant t? 
in every part of society, '//hioh will I'or^uire chf^nging 
the norms, ideas, .^kills, etc., of individuals acting 
in the syste:r/' (.Uudierlan, ^9t7, p. !)♦ "As thus con- 
::eived, t'^.e discipline of educatioii Is looked upon as 
n :f]:oneral ^'cicr.'.^e of tchavioura" changer. Tn concrete 
tei'ms it pl?:nifics that research Into problems of 
.-ocial welfare, old-ag-e care, penology, and other 
.special therapy is oorslderod as belonging in pai-t 
^.0 the realn ^f edu-atlonal research." 

As we Ira re seen fi'or:; tf e care studies, none of the i?\stitu~ 
ti '.ns studied has conceived educatl.nal re.sear'ch in this broad con- 
text. They play, however, different reseai'ch roles In relation to 
educational policy and in this chapter we shall be ''onoerned with 
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Iheee .11 f fo ren t ' ivl 'it i orishipa an i their Implications for tho inno- 
vation process. Wc shall dipout^.s the following t^olei^ of educa- 
tional research 5 

0 llesearch In the P-K-r-B model j 

P Pol 1 oy - : r \ en ted re 3 e arc h ; 

Research as "informative ^n'ltioism" in schoolj;. 

A discussion of research roles can have different orientations. 
We shall he concerned with questions related to the nature of re- 
search (in contrast to other activities; in the process of inno- 
VvStion), to problems related to the definition of research ( who 
defines it), and to questions about "target populations'^ (research 
for whom ) . 



1. l^lfH PLANNING-KESEAReH-DrlVKIiOPMKNT-ANI^-IUFFUSlOII MODKL 
(r-K'-r>-P nodel). 

It has been one of our main tasks in this volume to analyse 
the prooet'S of innovation and relate our observations to the 
P-;;-ls-D mcdel. 'A'e began by considering to what extent In the 
innovaHons studied the underlying assumptions of the model could 
actually be demonstrated in practice. Only in a few cases did we 
find that the procesr is mainly a rational and carefully planned 
one. Although all tV/^ phasGS in the process are important factors 
In any innovation studied (although severely "under-developed" in 
some cases! they eve seldom sequential. The model also builds on 
consensus as a baf vS for action. One of the strilcing findings is 
that this basic agreement la seldom achieved, and therefore 
strategies other t ha^ empirical-rational ones are used. 

The model is based on the assumption that carefully planned* 
developed and tested programmes can be disseminated throughout 
the whole nation, and this implies a readiness of local school 
districts, schools, teachers and students which is probably un- 
realistic. Peso roes are spent in the development process * while 
'^host readiness'', the willingness and abili'ty of the user to "take" 
the innovation. r;:ay well present a greater problem than the product 
development itself (see discussion in Chapter vr). 

In all the studies of central institutions* as well as in the 
Malmb region study* research plays an organised role in the major 
development projects, especially in curriculum development projects. 
In the mid-'^960s the role of research in these projects was con- 
nected vith the evaluation phase. The researcher was seen as a 
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resource pert^on who could evaluate the benefits and side effects 
of a spoeiflc project* Quite soon, however, the researchers began 
to play a role throughout the whole pi'ocessi being involved In all 
phases from planning to evaluation and revision. The reason behind 
thl6 vae that the researehevFs could not really play the role of 
evaluators if they were not involved in the definition of the prob- 
lem. Quite often practical developT.ent projects were of such a 
nature that no reasonable evaluation approach could be used without 
a nuoh more precise definition of objectives and a more precise 
p^^nning ar : development cycle* 

A good example of this research role, and of the problems 
involved* is to bo found in the project of ^'R^medial Teaching at 
the Malm» Kdueatlonal Pevelopment Oentre"( 1 64) , 

"The exanple of remedial teaching makes it clear that 
evaluation must not be interpreted - at any rate not 
exclusively or primarily - as a well-defined and rela- 
tively late phase of an innovation process* Instead, a 
working pattern was adopted which is best described by 
the GeiTian expression ' wiesenschaf tliche Begleitung' 
(apparently no real equivalent has so far been found 
in either Swedish or English). This expression connotes 
a procedure whereby a field-controlled or a more or less 
pol itically-eontrolled innovation strategy is subjected 
at relatively early stages (e.g. the problem- identification 
phase or the objective-revision phase) to scientific 
inspection and its interira findings, without direct 
control of the project being surrendered to science or 
the scir*,tists. In principle this is the underlying con- 
cept of the entire Educational development Centre, 
although the remedial teaching project is one of the 
few concrete projects in which it has really been applied. 

In fact this procedure is limited, on the one hand, by 
the willingness of the initiators and controllers to 
await and have regard to scientific findings and, on 
the other, by the willingness of the scientists to invest 
their expert knowledge in a project controlled by others." 

The researcher, as one can see, plays an expert role in this 
context though he is not himself in charge .of the project* The 
same role is evident, with modifications, in most of the institu- 
tions studied. 
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In the i'ohcuO.' n- Ml tho vAe of reseatv^li is oT early de- 
fined as a tacVg round to dcvol upn:^>nt work* The type of ir.vesti- 
ijatio?;? which are undertaken by the resear^^h staff are therefore 
iiiually short-term and havo a olearly defined object. Soine of 
the work Is of an advisory nat:<i\s ^riving advice to the v'ounoil's 
L'ornnsi t tees on reseai-ch needs, helpUi^: in project design and c:ain- 
tainiTjfc' :'ontaot wit>; the pvcjo^is in the jourBe if their work, 
and in particular helping to af^rsess the po5'55ibllities and limita- 
tions of the projects. 

This supportive role of research is defined in the 1968 
report ( t65) : 

"The Oouncil only flnani^en educational rcseai'ch vhon it 
can foresee a return in tcrrT:s of help to teachers ir. 
devising a .curriculum for the pupils with whom they are 
•onv^ei-nod . , , . Research therefore merges naturally with 
Mevelopment ' , which can be defined as the rendering of 
the results of research into a forra which will he of 
practical u£=p to teachei'S." 

The first ^^eport in 19^^' took a wider view, i,e. that the 
Council should te ready to fill research gaps, even by fundamental 
rei'ear<:h if the needs of the schools cannot be met in other ways. 
The lU rector of Research in the i'chools Council in a recent 
ai'ticle( ^66) expresses; the view that although cui'rlculum develop- 
ment has so far avoided the need to initiate large-scale research 
pro;:e?ts, fvcndamentals cannot be ignored In the long run. 

This is a point of view which is also clear from the study 
of Research for Better Schools (RBS) where it is stated that 
"base line" data are needed for further development work and that 
closer ties are needed between more fundamental research and 
development work. In the RIU>, as well as in the Schools Council, 
thei'e is no clear distinction between research and development, 
but ir. both cases the development activities are the major concern. 

Only 11: the last few years has research played an Impoitant 
role in the development projects of the !iClK, In contrast to 
the situation in NO IE, KBS, Malmt) the Schools Council, the 

projects in 0T3K are to a large extent controlled by the resear- 
chers themselves (not only ''wi pcenschaftliche Begleltung") ♦ The 
institution has many slmiilarities to a uTiiversity setting with 
the depai'tments , professors and other resources which are needed 
fDr a ^^raduate progra:r::'e . orr>K is in fact re s pon s ibl e • through a 
special agreement, for the entire graduate progi'amm^e in education 
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ii'o plarir.oc^^ devplupetl ai.il t roll l\v odiu.\at i oral rosoarohers. 
h\s we V.ave jf^ooii tefore, however, i]\cy arc .inly lo:>sely coVirected 
^'^th odrioatioral do M s i oi.-maV: i r.^ or day-vc-.-dJ^y ?."hool proMer;5'>. 

:i, ?:ov/ ,* e rr- ey i e r-'^ a rv ■ *r. j" To r \ it rav i: o t vo vy f a r d e vel o ped , 
iltV.o'^ch tfv.ie IF i?or.e reeoaroli oor.T.e.^tod wiDi evaluation of 
levolopr.ov.t projects. Ij. r-tvai'ia t.l-.e situation is rather di ffe -^o'-.t 
rinoo, a,-^ yet, dovelorn.ent pvojov'tp aro raie and therefore the 
V^^fstlon has 7;ot ye\ arisen. 

?\v:<C' with t}v? except ior; of OI:^K and, in seme degree, KJ^.S, 
re^^oaroh play? n rurportive fur.otlon for develop:nont work, and 
Vr.e pituatloTi deroribod in Mrilr.3 is, esi-^eVitially , the situation 
ir. r^.'^t r.?t i tut ions studied. Re sear oh is i increasingly playing 
i role in the plannlr.^;^, de vel opr.ont and evaluation of innovation 

i U' .un^: a ; --;pp:^rt ^UiCtion and has authority only in so 
far -ic' it .'"iir-plles inf cinat i or; "relevant" to innovation ("relevance 
1 u r ■ . a 1 \ y de f 1 n c d I y o t h. t:» re an d n o t by the re ? e a rc h c r s ) . 

ywn M-,oi;^h devel or':r,ent is a r^ew terr:; it\ eduoation, it has 
used for' a lo?^,^" tir.e in educational }u story. It is only 

:■'? n-r. 1 1 y . h : ve ve r , t hat d v e 1 c p;",e n t lu-^ s b o n o or.ne o ted with, r e 5^ o a rc 
^r.d c^anriod into a s^ysternatio proopss. 

The ?h*-r.j^e fror:': lather hoc de velop:r,erLt efforts, vhi'^h have 
:oer, the rr.air. cnph.asis ir. tV.e past in education, to a r.ore systema- 
development rro.'^cs /an be summarised in the following points: 

. A vide:' .--c-oporati 'n between profession.Tls has been 

ostabli^hed to idei:tify pi^oblems, design new solutions, 
develop new matex^ials, try these rr.atei'ials out and 
e va ] ua t e an J rc v i s e the d e ve 1 c p:nen t s . 
re\-elopnent work Is always tested in I'cal school 
situations and feedback from these experiments is the 
basis for inev/ creation and development. 
The dovelopm.ent work in mxost \^ases tries to use more 
0 pi 1 1 s t i ? a t e d a n d sy s t e ma t i c pi ann i ng t e chn i que s an d 
e\-aluation tech^iiques ns a basis for the work. 

■I. Tn miost cases the d'^r/elopm.ent of a product Is only 

the first step in a dissemiiration and implementation 
process in v;hi:'h so phi st to ate d techniques are used 
to get the developments Integrated in day-to-day 
school pr^a^^ t ioe . 

Tn theory, thei'efore, the new type of development which we 
-ire : ens ide ring is based on some sort of an "engineering model" 



*A,'hiv'h lirij at ^ I'f- :• : t;;^ M,»' 'hool Tiow r\rA hotter te^hraques to 
solve their o<iu.'?xt i cnal pr>jV ! or.:^^ . Af^ wo h'Ave peon in the -'ase 
ii-^tudles, however-, the model ie ured only in a few oaces, r.-^lnly 
in l.'ul u:r. dovel >pr;ont work, 

Vh;.p ceir.,-: i?':id, hjwevoL', wc- rhall to establish how "far 

the type jf devoT ;p::;erit work wo aro dliK-UFinn^ hort? hris «-ontributcd 
to edu:atioTial develop-nont !n ^•or.eral » and what benefits it hae 
*:ov the innovation prooepp. Traditionally, development in odu- 
oation has not Ptriotly beeii L'cmu?oted with th(? planning-researoh- 
develop:::ent-ar;d*di f rusioit r:odel. Tn fact it was ^n a.nivity in 
its ow vic^rX wher'o the creation and design of new educational 
pj'aoti.^e was the rmin oonoern and where evaluation and research 
playod a ninor role, if any at all. It is qnite clear tViat najor 
vefci'T.s like the /o-.prehor,sive school reforms in Scandinavia could 
\'.ot have leen varried throuf^h without large-scale development work. 
rht> I'f'sult of all these efforts was that new insights were gathered 
nbout the leaiiiiT'.f^ pi-ooepB, not po much because of the sucv^esses 
of developjr^f-nt bocnuse of the failure?, in most work of this 
kind a typicil trial and error pi^ocess operates and it is hard to 
p r e d i c t the ou t c om*e . 

Tn this situation, however, in all the countries studied, 
f^reater and greater amphasis was laid upon more thorough planning 
and control of development, and more sophisticated research and 
evaluation techniques were designed to do this job. The trial and 
error method of development had many side effects and the need for 
a more system.atic planning, research and evaluation cycle was 
foreseen. The reason for this was the feeling that insight could 
be gained ,muoh faster in this way. and also that uncontrolled 
experimentation could ea?ily produce a backlash, since the public 
v;ould claim a right to control what was happening to their child- 
ren . 

The next important result of the development work has been 
the 0 -eat ion of a capacity in the educational system to cope with 
more sophi h't icated demiand.s from society* Tn the late 19^iOs when 
it was '"^lear that the curriculum had to be changed thoroughly if 
it wat; to v'ope with the needs of modern society, few educational 
systems had the rapacity to develop nev; curriculum bases. On the 
one hand, the increased amount of knowledge in each discipline, 
and, cn the oth^r hand, the need for now ideas to be tested in 
:ea; school situations meant that som.e system;ati ? process of inno- 
vation was likely to be adopted. There were few insti tut ions » if 
any. to do this work and few people who had the orientation, the 
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motivatloTi ami th»/ flVriUs to do so. The situation today is diffe- 
rent. In the countries studied a growing capacity can be observed 
for this kind of work, in financial and organisational terms, and 
In tox-rns of activated and qualified personnel. This is particular- 
ly jr-j :it the central level, but it applies also at the regionol 
level . 

In the assessment of development as a new function one is 
struck by tl:e effect that this work has had on personnel develop- 
ment. In all the countries studied development work has recruited 
a number of talented people and the work has given these indivi- 
duals a unique opportunity to create and test a number of ideas. 
As5 this i.s a deliberate personnel policy, in some cases develop- 
ment begiTkS to play an important "training" function in the edu- 
cational system. 

Is develoip:r;ent research or a separate type of activity? 
l;eveloprnent has been defined by John Wirt(167) as: 

''the creative process of inventing new products, 
r; y r, t ern s or p r'O e du re s " . 

As seen in those cases where the P-R-D-D model i:* used, 
development cannot easily be distinguished from re search . Both 
are ci-eative processes, systematic, well defined operations and 
directed towards the same goals. 

There are few areac in education wherp a clear set of limited 
r.^bje.^ ti ves exists. This is probably one of several reasons why 
the P-R-r-r model is unlikely to succeed in certain educational 
problems . 

Often where objectives are operationalised, only the cognitive 
variables are taken into account because they are more tangible 
and accessible to measurement. Therefore products are created 
which reflect certain parts of the goal structure and there is a 
great danger of producing side effects not directly related to the 
more broadly defined educational objectives. Education differs in 
this r^espect from other fields like industry or agriculture or 
medicine, where often one-dimensional goals reflect the existing 
decision-making structure. 

The model also imiplies that education can be treated as a 
•^system" in its o^-^ right. It is unlikely that education can be 
treated as a system since its boundaries are not well defined and 
sin.^e its goal structure is both wide and internally contradictory. 
If, therefore, education as such is not a defined system it is 
rather difficult - if at all possible - to define any sub-parts of 
this entity as a system. 
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Any developiner* t pr^ojoct following the P-R-ri-I) model must 
therefore be based on the selection ot' certain objectives as prio- 
rities. Obviously this selection in itself is difficult and even 
then one is left with the question: wh o is in the ri^^ht position 
[nake the sele>?tion of priox'ltie.'*. ;:o fc^!- the la rg^'- scale <le- 
veloprr.ent projects which use thi? model have tended to i^on^entrate 
the work IVi relatively large organisations, often connected with 
central dej is ion -making but i:i some cases as iridependent organi- 
sations (RBS or OrSE). In all eases, however, one is left with 
the impression - in particular since the proletn-identif ication 
phase is weak in all these organisations - that a fairly small 
nucleus of staff makes the decisions In launching curriculum pro- 
jects. This is a feature which was unknown only a few years ago. 
Previously, either the decisions were taken on the central level 
and were left broadly to be determined by the local authorities 
or the schools, or they were taken by the headmasters or the 
teachers in the schools themselves. The researcher, together with 
the people who are in charge of development, is therefore creating 
a function which is not only a research <ind development function 
as such but a rather powerful role in the ed\^cation decision- 
making process . 

A side effect of some development work, particularly of the 
earlier developnients , was that the teacher was left with a somewhat 
mechanical role, no longer having responsibility for the f ormulat it'^n 
or interpretation of objectives; instead he had the rather passive 
role of organising the instruction in accordance with the prepacked 
solutions. This applied even in the projects where the development 
organisations tried to involve as many teachers as possible in the 
development phase. Quite clearly, the number of teachers who were 
not involved in the development process was far larger than those 
who were^ 

It is clear from the studies that the teacher in the tradi- 
tional classroom situation has generally been left with the choice 
of traditional ex cathedra instruction due to lack of material 
(either for group work or individual work). New types of develop- 
ment, with a variety of choices for learning situations, have 
created new opportunities for more flexible instruction. 

These later developments have tried to prepack a curriculum 
as units into a programme with alternative contents, methods and 
organisational alternatives- Tn these cases a choice among these 
prepacked alternatives is left to the teacher. Does the teacher 
in this case really have a choice? That depends upon the degree 
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which tt.i.. .'"J 1 1 0 rmt i ve? pncya^cr 'we real nl teinat 1 ves * Xoreover, 
it deper.ds on the UTHlerrtaiiding of v;hat the teaching-learning pro- 
^^ess is all about. Tf cne understands it as a oreative dialogue 
cetveen teacher and students arid among studer.ts, certain prepacked 
lesi^or:s ran 1 ini t the eho: "Oii' rathor^ than provide alternatives. 

As we observed in Oour:testhoi'po Oolle^.e, one of the main 
probler.s for tea?he!':? war. the la..-V of available rr.aterlal for in- 
dividual inst !'Uot ion# rt is a clear conclusion from this study as 
v^ll as froT. the r./dovre. Thorn U>a and Tapiola studies, that 
teachers want r.atorial for individualised instruction, but they 
■ilfo want to have r:aximum freedom concei'nin.g its use. Tnterest- 
in^;:ly enough, the exarnples where the nodel has been most success- 
ful have boon in subject areas in the cui-riculum field where the 
object ivOi5 are nostly of a cognitive nature and relatively easy 
'to-'-rrpei^at ior:al ise , Other devel oprnents show that, in specific areas 
whero well-def ir.ed knov^ledge and skills are desii^able the model 
v-i.r. bo adapted successfully. 

Tl-.rre F:or-zs to be f>vidence enourr, U\ the case ^^tudies to con- 
clude that readineji.^ In teir.s of motlvatiori of the users (students, 
teacher?, pai'ents, adrr.inir tratoi^s , ccrp.unity) is clearly more 
Ir.pcvtant than the ''readiness" of the product to be used. ?roir. the 
studies of the central institutions jne may be terr^pted to conclude 
that H pystenat ic research-oriented development procees provides 
the key to improvement. The case studies of regions and schools 
make it clear that this is Dnly one aspect, and maybe not the most 
imiportar.t aspect of the problem, 

*hai-e ( ) having studied the K v p process over a lifetime, 
says in a recent paper: 

"My studies of educational research and development 
and obsei^vation of ploneerln^T schools in the Ifnlted 
States and other countries leads miO to be sceptical 
cf the concept of a perfectly engineered and i;ser- 
pvooC ,^ystem. . f>en if fi^eedom of choice is only an 
illusion, rjs som.e behavioural pr^ychologists assert, 
it Is an illusion that affects the extent to which 
v/'i^rsons will corimit their efforts to the success of 
an ente r pi'ise . " 

Tn a background paper fo:' a 11. T'ongress sub-cominittee Chase 
f urther c :n:^ludes ( 1 6? ; : 

''Let no one imiagino, however, that the urgently needed 
improvements in education v;ill result simply from having 
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one type ot' or-^'iYt I iT^ition deffigti and develop products for 
use in i?chools, colleges and othor educational agencies. 
'ihe adaptation of cducatior^al institutions to the needs 
of our tir.es requires both incremental and reconstructive 
changes. These changes .\'innot produce the desii'ed effects 
unless there exist:? within the adopting agencies a pi^e- 
dlsposing set of conditions. 

The Bueoess .^f innovations is increased when: 

1. A preceding atialypis ty r.enbers of the adopting 
agenoy has identiflej poorly achieved objectives, low 
pei-fcriTiance of •* n ions to which the agency is committed, 
and/oi' newly IJor.tlfied r.oeds for education which require 
attention? 

P, Tho Effects which the adapting organisation wishes 
to acliic've have been specified as explicitly as possible; 

Vhe choice of a pai'ticular innovation or set of 
inn' vat ions hfis teen ir.ade after careful examination of 
available alternatives; 

^, Personnel in the adopting organisation are given 
help in .making the changes in their own roles and be- 
haviors which are required to gain the full benefits of 
innovation; 

The clientele to be served, including students, 
parents, and others in the community affected are in- 
volved in the definition of needs and decisions as to 
tho nature of the changes desired.^' 

? POLICY-OKIKNTKD HKSKARCH 

Xn those countries studied where the central institution in 
one way or another is connected with tho educational decision- 
rr.aking i:tructur'e, the role of research in relation to decision- 
making seenis to be a rr.ajor issue(l70). (see task Ko. 6, Chapter II, 
. pp,56 and 57. ) 

Tn Sweden, where educational objectives in general are accep- 
ted on the basis of definition by Royal Comrr.issions and Parliament, 
research is seen essentially as a means of clarifying certain 
issues or cf supporting certain pol icies( 1 71 ) . This was evident 
already in the early 1?^'"^^ wher. the experimental programme for 
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the new oomprolieris t ve scliool was guided by educational research. 
The t^esearchers were asked to concentrate on those practical prob- 
lems that were ^'produced" by the new educational reform. From the 
start in Sweden educational research was looke.1 upon as a service 
function for educatiorial policy. The clear Implication of this 
view is that those who deoidc educational policies should also 
assume a role in defining the problems of educational researchj 
contracting out to research institutions and individual researchers 
those projects which are considered essential for the implementa- 
tion of the educational reform. This does not mean, of course, 
that the educational researcher is not critical of the implemen- 
tation of polioy (as for example in the curriculum guidelines 
from iVBE). The overall political and social objectives tend to 
be taken for granted, however, although Parliament has stressed 
the need for research which does not take the general development 
In society for granted, but questions the "trends'^ and helps in 
the development of new policies. 

The same link between educational policy and educational 
research iJ? obvious in the case of the Bavarian State Institute 
for Kducational Keseax'oh and Planning. On the reason for the 
founding of the Institute Weinert and Simons say(l72): 

"In V)C6, however, the Deutsoher Bildungi=rat (German 
Kduca^ion Council > wa? formed with a view to 
standardizing and i^e forming the Ger-man school 
system. From then on there was a much greater need 
for scientific evidence in support of regional 
ideas; political tacking was no longer enough." 

"The task of the Institute was 'examining school 
and educational policy problems at the request of 
the State Ministry of Education and Culture, and, 
in particular, preparing studies and plans in 
co-operation with persons who have active practical 
experience in all types of schools.'" 

The Ministry of Education and Culture also uses the Institute 
for short-term assistance in reaching decisions on matters which 
lie outside the scope of its priorities. This work consumes up to 
70 per cent of the Institute's capacity and therefore links it 
even closer to the educational decision-making hierarchy. This 
close link with the Ministry has led the Institute not to embark 
on research until it is fairly sure that its activities will meet 
the needs of the political decision-making bodies. 
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'J. '.V' inarsy of the rci?earohei"S themselves oppose this close 

tie with -it tonal dco i s ior.-maklng . This is illustrated in the 

Maljr.5* ■^'i' ' ^'^yi^^l^) where conflicts have arisen over the rela- 
tionfhiv ^ ■ ' won educational policy and educational research, 
oorr.e t'^-. '■ "vr- 'wr^ not satisfied witl; tl.e lole of finding solu- 
tion? ' liy-.stated ob.j e-J 1 1 vp? » They want to question the 
ob;e't: . .t'olvos and, still more, the methods proposed for 
at tain '.-."e .objectives. This seerns to happen more and more 
even ^{^vo^^ects contracted with NBE. 

■ ^r. 'Vithorlt ies in Sweden do realise the problems involved 
in central control of educational development and research. In a 
recent memorandum Sixton Marklund (who is director of research in 
NBK) saysC 174) : 

"There are no 'correct' interpretations, but a local, 
regional or national school authori+y may I'egard 
certain Interpretations as better or worse for the 

general interests the school has to serve 

A necessary commitment to development pre- 

supposes that the person concerned be allowed to 
participate In the interpretation , testing and 
evaluation* Consequently a remedy for tl\e aliena- 
tion :^'f the teachers, to which ve have referred, 
consists in cons tr',o t i vc developm.ent , in the testing 
of new methods and materials, in appraising the 
results, in the communication of such results to 
others (horizontally to fellow teachers, vertically 

to regional and central authorities) Thus 

development work is largely the active Interpretation 
of the objectives of the school." 

The educational practitioner^ therefore, as well as the educa- 
tional researcher, is invited to participate in the interpretation 
of the educational objectives. Liberally interpreted, this gives 
a large degree of freedom to local initiative and to educational 
researchers » 

One is in'^lincd to think from the experience of the 1960s, 
however, that central authorities will have difficulty in speci- 
fying educational policy in a form v/hlch takes local experience 
and research results into account* The Malm^ study underlines 
that in the study plan of 1969, with the introduction of the 
flexible grouping system, the authorities did not take into account 
the findings of the systematic experirjents , In some cases the 
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!T:.-iJo!' ]-Mb] 1 p>M" r.' pi'.j<'9o.3»Hl I'rif^toi" with r.cw " + oa^hint'- I carr.lnp- 
jy.^tcm^" iT. i le i'i-xi\ a T'OiToavoh poir^t of viov, To ro:ne 
frxtent therefore the oentral anthoritioj? four.d thorr.selver' faocf^ 
with a ^'falt a:^'?onpli'\ 

Tr. the ^^^e :-t'idy jf iw:ii'ia, Woiiioi't nni', i^lric-'r.r ^anio foT- 
a 'r'ttlv-al research :'0^o(: ) : 

"Attention, however, ha^ alp.> I'een drawii to the fnot 
th.iit as a Inpi " priyioiple the air; of r^u.'h 'n; Institute 
?-ho";l(! iio't merely Ve to shap^:; oplriiorr and prepare for 
dei^ision?; It should al?o appraise rxiatlr.g dcoislor.s 
•ritically aTid ur^-to a rt^vlew wh.oi^. t>ii? roer.3 ncresr-'ary 
u'i the light of pcier.'^iflo eviden-^e oi^ expert kT^owledcc, 
However, doubts huve Veen expre^s^ed a? to whether there 
expeotatlon? jar bo :::et by ar. Institute which is Hreotly 
aepoTid^'nt on the >; i n i s t ry o f Kduoat i on and ' v.l t ure . " 

Thir? vlcv; If based upon the assumption that eduoational 
pjlioy -an be te?"^ed a^^r^lnst ^'soientifi" evidence'^ ''expert knov- 
led^^e". In f!o:f^e ways t):!? would pla':e the i*esearcher in an evalua- 
tive role \'ic-a-vlr; the pol v:y-r;aV:er , areuming that sor.eone 
:^hculd M\d l!5 abl«^ to taVre '^obje otive'^ view. We have consider- 
able doubts about th.e desirability and the probability of this 
point of view. 

The situation in Mcivay oan, to a larrje extent, be compared 
with trie situation in Sv^eden and l^avaria, The ?v"IK is corinccted 
with the Ministi'y of Kdu ration. Its budget it' approved by the 
Ministei' and to sor:\e de^^ree the 'Council's reseai'oh pT^oritios 
are supervii^^ed by the !\inistry. Tc por.e extent, however, as in 
the ?ase of Pavarla* the Mi" IK as the responsible devoloprrient 
aren^y has ^ role in the oi'itioal analyric of effects ?5nd side-- 
effects of the innovation-policy. 

TtiO situation in 'lew pJersey is sorr^ewh&t different. ReseM^ch 
i s d on o i n ita oh c lose r a f s o '.^ i t i or. w i th t h e Ve par t men t of E duo a t i on . 
The dist -notions betv/een plai-nlng, research and evalT;ation are rot 
■■•leat'ly defined - p^'obably on p^.rposo - and the PPK, to some extent, 
is a '^think tank" wheie ir.novat ior,s are created which later teco^ne 
pel icy . 

Hrc, the :^choolE Oounoil and OT:^R (except fo!- its graduate 
programme) are not dii'cotly connected with educritional policy. 
They ai'e all three establiched, however, as development- oriented 
:.'r(-'ani sati ons anl obtain their funds for these kinds of activities. 
.-0 far their impact has been lai^^ely in the foi-n of products 
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aimed al lrripVi->v In^^ ^'duon t loTial practice In the present context* 
and eeliiorn to vair^c fjuoRtionn about the educational policies 
themselvep . 

The relatlonr.hip between policy and tesearch hae been debated 
over t1\e last hundred years, The role of I'o^earch has shifted 
cmphajiis from iho free, olas^iocri, academi^.^ researoh tradition 
largely unrelated to politics, to a pol Icy-dominatea research, 
urged by OKOI) (among others) in the sixties, based on the assuTip- 
tion that research in ge^'^cral ip an important factor in the econo- 
mic growth process. Today we are probably seeing a shift in 
enphaais .again towardi^ research that plays a more independent and 
actively critical role in society( 1 76 ) , 

Uua4ii(r77) describe?? various types of educational research. 
The first type of research is related to educational structures 
and problems concerning educational oboeotivee and differentiation 
problems. This type of res^earch i? highly related to political 
objectives. The other type of educational research focuses on the 
clasproorn situation, concentrating on teaching/learning problems. 
HusSn chooses a eompro:: ise view on the relationships between 
researchers and polic;, -makers. The relationships should reflect 
"a proper balance to establish good liaison with the policy-makers 
without becorning evangelists and without scaring the other partner 
into withdrawing his support". 

If reseai'ch, however, Is to be able to play a role which 
reflects its possibilities and limitations, it has to be realistic 
about its t>wn mission. In his discussions of different perceptions 
as reflected in present research, Kessick( 178) concludes: 

"'Aliat is at issue is ideology* It is not the implications 
of research results per se that are to be irirjplemented 
in the proposed strategies, it is the implications of 
research as interpreted or filtered through a particular 
ideology about the nature of man and society, Tn this 
sense, res?^areh does not directly determine the alms of 
educational practice or educational change, nor should 
we expect it to. It instead cerves to ref ine ^ to 
justify, and in its finest n.oments to challenge direc- 
tions that are primarily Ideologically determined. 
Its most powerful impact comes on those rare occasions 
when it stimulates a change in the mediating conceptions, 
especially when it produces a change in our conception of 
the human being as a leai'nok," 



Klde, In his study of Kduoatloral Research Policy(179) intro- 
duces the +.ei!n Infotmative criticism as the proper role of research 
in the educational system. By this he means that the researchers 
have the responsibility for bringing all relevant information to 
the users, vho may be the pol tcy-makers , or other user groups in 
tV.e ed'.j .'ational system, h.esear^rh Inf-^rmation vlll necessarily be 
Mse{3 to support policy, but would aVso ensure a debate about the 
policy, bringing into the open all relevant information about the 
Issues In clear and readable forn. Educational research, as Kide 
Fees it, should have a pedagogical function in the systein, helping 
to foster critical attitudes In rxd outside the educational system. 

kk.^ka:hch a? "iNFOFr^^AnvK cktti'^tsm" in schools 

Thf^ vole of :*esearoh, its impact and its relevance is directly 
linked with the question of whc defines it. We believe that the 
nnalys^ls above shows that research by the nature of its relation- 
.^hip policy-makers serves certain objectives and certain in- 
terestr -icfiT^.ed by puT i oy-making bodies. This, of course, is not 
*:e-^ec£arily 'A^rong. It should, hovevor, have implications for the 
way research findings are used* 

are concerned with slrategies for innovation, ways in which 
urg;ently needed renewal of educational practices can be facilitated, 
'an research play ether roles than those described above? There are 
in fa?t very few examples of alternative roles (at least in the case 
.-studies). Ve do, however, see a clear need for research at the 
Fchool level, defined in a dialo^^ue with the user, done in co- 
operation with him, and \;sea by him with the help of the researcher. 

Research is not an integral part of day-to-day practice in any 
of the schools studied* Ve have seer^ in Chapter TTI that evaliiation 
If tho weakest part of the innovation process In the schools. In 
tome cases, however, research is done in specific projects - for 
example, in Thornlea ?^chool, where a number of research studies have 
teen ^-^arried out by the Research Office in the Division of Planning 
^.nd development in the County. The same is true of the Experimental 
Gymnas in Oslo where a number of research projects have been carried 
out, some b^y the Research Office of the Education Department in Oslo, 
In the case of New Jersey an education specialist with a research 
function has been connected with the Model City Project where he not 
:nly advises b,it remains "to live with the conseq^uences of his 
actions" - as Usdan puts it(l80). 
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Except for the last example, the rosef\r>:h function is really 
not connected directly to the day-to-day schoc) praotice but is 
limited mainly to an expert role of asgistln^y decision-makers or 
directors of large-scale develorrnont rro.lectg^ . 

The case studies illustrate tliat schools cannot nornally be 
expected to adopt and adapt innovations disseminated from other 
places* but partly at least have to work out their own solutions 
to their. own problems. If, then, the individual school? have to 
learn their own lesson, how can research help them'!' 

From the analysis of the schools we conolude that restvnrch 
can play the followtng roles directly connected with individual 
schools : 

1. To help Identify problerr.s, clarify value oonflictSt 
povo r relationships and decision-making problems in 
present practice (problem identification). 

?. To help Identify alternative practices for the 

school, together with the staff and the students 
in the school (problem solution). 

'.5. To help the school to link its resources with 
outside resources In the County or outside the 
Hounty (linkage). 

4. To help the school to set up development projects 
that can serve the purpose of a continuous learning 
experience for anyone involved (development), 

5. To help schools evaluate these learning experiences 
and to revise practice along the line (evaluation). 

These suggestions Indicate that researchers can play a direct 
role in individual schools - although the ^'research function" :r.ust 
be widely defined. This function may look like the "action- 
researrh-approach''{ 1S1 ) » an increasingly popular research approach 
also in education. There are many common aspects. The danger in 
both approaches is that the re;^earcho:.' unconf>ci ously enters into 
the process with in-bull t values and goals that he wants to pursue 
or during the process (consciously or unconsciously) creates a 
power-base where he advocates certain values and goals. 

The active involvement of researchers in the schools (as else 
where in the system") can only be defended as a "consult?^ncy"-role 
with the miain objective of assisting in an on-going innovation pro 
cess by bringing research information out in the open and thereby 
creating a critical attitude which penetrates the system, 
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In our 5tuiy ^'o fiv we h-iw u^'c-J a nurnbin* of t^xir;iplci'; to 
LI luJt I'ci^^o Vir )roble:ns of '•b:u'rinri^''' i n e lutvi t ibrr,\l Innovations. 
In tV*e o^\t'>e or tl;e iichools, I'ov ovainplo, we hrwv .^of^n th^t in 
of all i^ood intentions from tho to tcVLCi^f^ and the ncliool 
a Ininli^trvit ion, porents an>» L"=tuiento at the en l do expect the 
o^b.oou^^ to r^rfor::] ri ^^ord xii^:; to traditional output -'riteria, even 
after ye^r^^ of expcrienee with nev; eiuoat tonal :-raetiv^ec, Theye 
react loru^, nr-. vr^'l a.^ a nurabfr of others which wo have I'eforrol to, 
.a-e m i^hct barrieiv; ani unintended t^f foots in tlto innovation pro- 
eo:5t^. In tM5 chapter we v/iU look no re carefully into sorue more 
bu.^io factor.^ that iT:i^j:ht explain .'evei^al of the unintended effects 
in the innovation^ fstudieii. We do not nccesisarily look upon them 
a.-^ unwante>i effects (see tab^k Mo, 8, Chapter II, na^e 57). 

oTAMuITY AMU CHAriaK 

Nearly ovei'y book on innovatioij starti^: wit:i a description of 
our "rapidly chamzint^, i?ociety"\ The ar^;ut:^ont t*oes a?: follov/a: 
'•Ohan^reri happen all arouni us and the ^"ohool haj .^^o fai' not been 
able to adapt itself to the3e types of clian^^e » Only a couple of 
f"en*-i'a t i on.- the ':han4r^e:: that took place v/ere T!,erely connected 

with th^^ slow evolution of .society, mostly connected v/lth the take- 
over of the new ,^:enei«ati on, iicw, however, the chan{';e^ that u.^cl 
to take place over a whole ^:*?neration happen in a few years. 
ThroU;-:r. mra^^ corri.TiUni t ion, modern techrLology and science we have 
entered a period of rapid gi^owth which will continue and even 
' ncrease*^ 

It is ui\doubtedly true that a number of chan^^e^^ take place 
today v/hich would not have taken place only a few years ago, It 
is also true that these oh'int^-'^ happen none and more rapidly. What 
i ;3 not necessarily true, however, i? that the type of chan^j^e 
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charat'tfi'i.w < t^y r":iphl ooonotnic ami toohnological growth will con- 
tinue in thi' future, ^rirglng up children tn a climate of restless 
ohango may to as iangcrouis i'oi' the new {generation as bringing them 
up in f.i climnt'.^ without the ilynamic^^ of change. One might well 
■i!'*:u*: that the r^iOiU i:r. port ant o on corn in education today is the 
upbrintti!'.?; children who can uriti^vally evaluate the direction 
ui' chanft^:: . on ^;:round.-'. that r.uch of the change we see around us 
could be il*^;3ci'l bed a^ (;hanf!;p for the sake of change. It may well 
be that a f'onoratton wiilch haj t^onewhat uncritically looked on 
,::ro\/th ai5 the bisi^^ for human happiiie^s and life ia not the right 
renva^atlon to ^:u\d'' the ooniin^j t'enK^rat ions into a future which may 
look jlfferont» 

Xbi.it w»' ar^.^ conr^ji-ncd about i the attitUile of uncritically 
on^ra,^^ i n^^: in thi? innovation process without a much wider considera- 
tion of Iti- rui'p03ej and unintended effects. This is not only a 
Ti'oblorn In ''lucation but a general problem of social and techno- 
lo^'ical innovations in society, '^ile uncritical use of natural 
resour^^m nay be the major concern of our generation, uncritical 
ULje of hum'in rci^oure-oi^ ir^ay well be a .second major concern. We do 
not quer.tion tlie non 1 to CL^tabli^-^h an educational syste*"; which can 
re.-^rond dynaj:iically to present-day problems, but we do question the 
need for a syc^torn whio>i is en^-^ogcd uncritically in continuous 
ehan^'e. 

FroTTi our case studies we have seen that students, teachers 
and parents often have second thougi^ts about many of the innovations 
which i;o on in the i>ystem. Sometimes these reactions reflect the 
iecp nerd for ^I'^ecurity in the lives of t>ie people who are influen- 
ced directly by the educational syctem» After reading the descrip- 
ti one; of innovation we believe that thero is a serious need for 
inability in the system as much as there is a need for innovation. 

How can a system reflect both tho need for stability and the 
need for innovation? We think that this basic problem cannot easily 
bo answeroi in the ^tudy from the results of our case studies, 
Thero nr'o, hov/ever, certain points which have already been identi- 
fied in this study: 

1 , T ime 

Chan{?;es in social system^! take tim':*, We do not believe that 
this is f;^i"pssari ly a conservative or pessimistic s tat foment, Kany 
of the "barriers" which have so typically been exposed in the case 
studies reflect merely a need for more time rather than anything 
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t'lfcjo. But luunt l"' 'i.'icn mtik^'Vi^ Jo not take thib^ partioulnr nce<\ 
into oon^Uieva tion# On th^' ^-^onivivy , many .-yytcMQs:' L>erm to operate 
UHvier the iJeal of as many "results" ac posisiblo in the ohortetst 
posf? 1 blt^ time, 

ocrr.t- of the I'utjdir-.^: prin^"lf>1 , Tor u'xairiple, particularly 
tho;-e *.^tu.liod in t}ie oai;e stuiy ot' tho Hin' -inl tlev/ Jor.:»y, raijo 
oust thio iai^ue. Or.o oaitnot in any r.onjo oxfo^'t VfTil cliant:t^i> in 
social tiysteinfl in half :i yeur to orie yoar. If the neeii for succot^s 
an-i "accountability" its iio great in tho L^yiJtem that an innovation 
hao no roal chance to prove ito poL^sibilities we shall very soon 
create a sytitoni that will uncritically, an i uiioyinematically , try 
to ?how "i-oi:Ultr." in a quite unrealistic time ^pan, 

Problem i iontlfication 

A;' w»- L ivm airoi-iiy i-uen» t)ie weakCiU part of the innovation 
J rocejj io the lack of a i^y.s temat ic probl e:n- iaent i f ica t i on phase, 
Innovationo iro so often :3tartec. oi; the initiative of creative 
Inci i V I tua 1 ; sr.l ioir, i.^ an innovation the product of a careful 
search, t'or bt-tter ariswor^^ to p'^-^'^bleir^ij wtiich are coifjinonly felt, 
t'^uch i\ore tinie iihoulii pT'Obably be spent in a dlalc.^^uo with thoae 
:'eoplo who are Urectly coricei'nei in the definition of problems in 
the ^"yster^., Svl»iori of coui'se will unnniir;uua ^gi'eerr.ent be readied 
tut one rr-lf^ht co:ne to a conclu,-;ion that a cei^tain innovation is 
woi'th tryini^' and that tryin^^- really nieano trying* It does not 
rreaii a "fait acconipli", but a stai'tiri^' :oint for a coTitir.uin^ 
d ] al 0f:ue , 

5, I^earninK 

Any innovation prcccsi? is a useful learning pi'oceys for those 
who initiate and develop it. The outcome of this leai'Tiing process 
will br^ different from individual to individual- ooine will feel 
threat :-a ti ^Tfact i on with the outcowe of the process?, others will be 
nore sceptical* and othcT'S will be : nd i f f ei'ent . The real learning 
takes place when theae groups of individuals^ try to understand why 
the outconies are different. Innovations are not "good" for every- 
body. Usually one finds that tlie benefits vary from individual to 
individual. Only when a system undei*standi> the real effects of itti 
owj {.ractices, and in particular t>ie effects of planned in. ovations, 
will the system be able to establish the balance between stability 
an'l change that will .^erv-? the individuals involved. 
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M.'? .Uuly ^-Ite:: wer^' .'hoi^on to i*hov/ Innovatioru- iu 
• ^x- :i r-y .-^"ilir.r.- Ui i to t!'y to un J oi'.' t'U; l thv^ ;'ro*.>.':i ol' inrio- 
.-\*:.;r> ::. Ai. un : n t • i i ./ft'-vt tl, ; 1 C'.;^ i on 

: i'^ ''- lui'-^ A th it :':w .'it^ .' w»M't> ^'hc^^.^i whrrr^ uni'o;:;t 'jrvi oonflirtt; 
v;"V'-: :i :r,'tJor M'cI ".--:';, i!, ..: itr' of t!uiii, hcv/'.»v^^r, have lU^^-n a 

.'tuii-'i, .1.' u' ?'",? .:ui t i n?* I'von the i riTiOva t ioru; which have bcon 

: 1 . A ■:. ijo:- coi.olujion, i:\ i'a^.'t, }ia.i b-^ri that only in 

■u^yy f'^ v; ■■M.i' 1.- co>;.- rri;nK- t ba^ii.' t'o:* iTirLOvra ti or ir^ r-iucatioa 

■iti *r.al. ■.■or. f 1 1 t.' ai't- a na *:ut'al i,'o:i.'!equ':^n?'- ot' oonfllctin^! values 

A i a r.i'^'V in th r- t y j/ o ^3 a p ] a mi f; > i i n o v a t i o n wh i c h wo h a v o 
.■tu::ft i\: \ nv/ilyrv] :. th:\i th»\v fall vory eat^ily into a pattern. 
jI' t^/'-r. r ■.. ' T'a t i t I'a t o^Uf^'' that ijroJuco lo2ig-tei';n re^'Ult.^ but io 
not -'v^L'-jri ly re^::ron j to the un^^/c;t aivi the conflicts in the 
c-y t:'::: , !Iov/ U' it po:^^- ibl l' > on thf,- one har.d , to rnana^^e a plannei 
inr.ov'itio!. pr'CO'-.\,' over coi:\c yearn an'>1 , on the other hanl, to :'e:7- 
: on j 10 iiay-*o-l'jy uni'»:'::?t ar J .'onriictj in the By^^tetn? Hov/ can one 
jor:;b i ne 1' i i-e - f i rh 1 1 n^^ and 1 o n^r- range f i re f 'Z'o v en t i on? 

Thr-'re jo to be two 'iiffererit an.'wers to this problem: 
1. Tt ij ;!0.:;.:iblc' to conoiier lonr-terrn an^i ]ilanne>] innovation 
a ■ m 0 r :ja n 1 :-: A a e t i v i t y i r. itself, and the un r e ? t and conflicts 
n ti.e -jxii^tint" -system a>> ia.aetion3 that have to be eoalt with as 
vjy-to-.:ay peob^eri;-, that do not necessarily influence the long- 
t'^:'::. i ntjova t : eno whic^h arc b<,'lnt';;; planned, In such a case, the 
er.-'an i.'a t i 07in 1 r'/inajrenont re^^pono ib il 1 1 i e.i will ijrobably be divi- 
,i e i in a v;ay t ha t re f 1 e t .-j i nno va t Ive re 3 po n s i b i 1 i t i e g on t h o one 
a.'in 1 'ini ; f:* ^"-nare.'e r-e.; c^Gn:' Ibil i 1 1 er- on the otlioz^ The ^ri-'^at 
I i: .::'r:' of thi.': .^'jlution, hovae/.r, ar»' that the lon^^-rangc inno- 
vat ior> ^tot ivi ti^''.^ ai^e '.-reat^'d in a ooc ial vicuun and that the 
i a i ] y a 1 ii ; r. i - 1 1'a 1 1 v f-: i^vohl ^: ri:-; are isolated f i^om t he I'e l' ea r e h aTxd 
df v ■ : 01 rr^en t r, ro^^v.^i- , 

. T h V' o t :'. e r- i5 o 1 u t i o n to look on the unr e ;3 1 c) a nd conflicts 
:n tf.^:- jy.Ttr'^'L a,? rr.ain reoource;^ for probl eri- ident i f i cat ion a.nd use 
th:.- a.- ir.;,ut in the f-laTi?; i nj;; procan;, Trobably, liowever, tlu:-^ 
will re..;uit in the follow int.; patt'"'rn: 

1 ) K).-' P' r J e J of ■ 1 e ve 1 o p :no n t v; i 1 ] to a la rg e deK re e be 
1 ■ i e n t ra 1 1 '-^ d • vo c o t a k: i n^ p 1 a c e in t h e i n d i v i d ua 1 
^^'^heol J T n :! re?; ionr. \ 
i) th^.^re v;ill be little 1 on^;-rant:'e i7inovation plannint^, 
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U5 1 il :i,:»y t.iko i^lav'O in cu\y a few aroas v/hoi^e it 
I o t 0 J i I [ ■ 1 0 0 u:;,*' t o a^'t' c o'acu t c on oo - o r \ 1 na 1 1 on 
anl coiiiinon ievolopincntd, 
Ai5 we havo ..^Of ri Tron the cat^e the countries in f^eneral 

t.^-'r':ri?? t'all Into ^n*' oi' t;;ocM} two /ato.:'ox^: ot?. N*o v'ountry co fnv 
rvu^ b»^en able to ^roii'^iMte a oy^nm e urn't .;t ;)nii ^'on^lc;to in 
the t ai-o u.^ ^ 1 in i < • ve :j t i v o way to :!,c i 1 f y p I'tN" e n t v ra c t i c ^? 
while at the .^ar:;e ti^-ie u:^ Lr.t: thio leonniri^: exierlencVv: to inf'luence 
lon<?-ran^;e inncvat Len project.: in a I'ta'^tical way, Tl^ere a^a^ many 
rea.'on^-^. for thiSt jo::.-- of an oiv/an iv.^at icnal nature, o triers relating: 
to veotei i i;teve.- 1 in different f/rou; (the tt'^ciiei* corimu!iity, 
the retreat' 'h ^o::j'.uti L ty , etc.) cuiinly ai'i.:ir.^; out of lifferont p^er* 
ooption of tl.o ;nT;ov;taon pr'oce^i:; itself, 

v\a::'ik:> I'Oir:.: and /:.ka':ivk hois.c> 

At the if. !;viiuil level it i: poi?.-nblv to oboOi've a i;roblc[n 
n th^' i ntie'.'a *« ; on p^roe",-'/ wlileh, to ^on:e extent, i p'ai'allel to 
the : L'oblerr; i-^J^nLt.-^ abev-' at Li.f i n^^. 1 1 tut i or;ai level. This is 
the p. rot I err; of involvi:::' : n i : v i ^iU;;U' w);o like to play a creative 
roie i.n rroj-^etvi whii.oh tenanl a sy 1 eir^at i c an^i planned role beha- 
viour. In th*^ Thornlea dtuJy, for ^^:^aInf.•le , thio pirobletri il? I'cfer- 
rc \ to joveral tir.ei.^ witlt tho followin^^ cor*clu."^ji on: 

"ricwever '. t Geems that er'eativity and sy^tetr.atio evalU'^- 
t i 0 ri are o cnewha t i n o o ■ a t i b 1 e , w i th an ileal ba 1 an c e 
between the tv;o difficult tc achieve^' ( 1 8? ) , 
ThiJ rrcblrrTi ii3 ob^'ei'ved ivi Vu^uy of the case ^>tudie3, not 
least in the central in^". t i tut i on^ vhere a oy teinat i c and evaluated 
precede Y/is been a rriajor objeetive. In jori^e casec^ ihii-. problem 
"oolvei" by a ,?pee ial : i^a t i on in rolei^, The ci'eativity ayrcct is 
of tell connect el wit}\ the leadei'^hip ov "ciian^^^ a^^^enf I'ole, More 
dyjterriat i.c beriavicur is achieved by ^ri\^ing reGearchei'3 an important 
I'ole in the whole 3truotui'e of a pi'oject fro in its planning: thi'OUt^h 
to completioiu 

U.^^ually, however, tills conflict is not resolved, Sorae teach- 
ers with creative ideas never get their idea3 challenged or modi- 
fied i.nto viable arojecto. oornetlfiie.^ thic hap' r ens because what 
they consider a burtauci-ati c prcceJG io destroying tlieir original 
ilea 3. Sometimes :t hat peris that the personalities who show a 
hi^cL degree of ereitivity can seldom work in teams where systematic 
procejoco are nece:;ja ry, Ir; other cases creative individuals are 
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not i^>w:^rvi4'l i'ur their xjreritivity but rather punished by a system 
which favours routine work. 

fhl^s ..'or.i'llot appeai'3 to be a basic problem which cannot 
v;%^illy be rf}i3olvea, We are again back to fundamental considera- 
ti. .jr..-i of what of innovation ou^ht to be. 

INNOVATIONS - AVE THKY WORTH IT? 

The chosen definition of innovation, i.e. ''a change that is 
purposefully planned to achieve desirable effects related to sta- 
ted objective:?" is, as we have repeatedly seen, somewhat removed 
from the realities. In fact what we have observed is that what 
it? called innovation is sometimes only a change unrelated to a 
careful ai5i^esf?ment of needa and objectives. The result is that 
after ^11 very little has changed. 

A careful analysis of outcomes of different innovations will 
surely illustrate that changes in organisational or behavioural 
tex-mj occur infrequently. Unfortunately, however, systematic 
^^valuation is seldom par*t of the innovation process. We do not 
know, and most innovators do not know either, if the innovations 
are really working. For many reasons innovators are probably just 
as much afraid of failure as anybody else. Since innovators are 
seldom "good" for everyone it would be easy to find "failures" in 
any innovation. In spite of this, however, a remarkably high 
nurriber of reports conclude that the innovations have been carried 
through ".3Ucoe3sfully". Innovative activities are risky activities 
and the following observation is made in the Thornlea case 
stuay( 183) 

"This is another way of saying that innovation is a risky 
business and must be recognised as such. We think that 
the people at Thornlea have shown this recognition. The 
short history of the school has reflected an approach to 
edU'.'ation in which ideas that sound promising are seen 
as worth trying. The problems encountered along the way 
cire seen as a natural part of the pursuit of better ways 
of doing things. We think that any innovative organi- 
sation must have this ability to recognise that problems 
are inevitable and that growth can only occur by treating 
p rob 1 ems openly and with respect as experiences to be 
learned from". 

In the absence of hard facts about outcomes of the innovation 
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process some dec is ion^inakera have used other techniques to convince 
others about the successes. An interesting observation tn many 
of the cases is that outside "'experts'^ seem to have played an 
important role in both the fievelopment and the implementation pro- 
eeas. Some famous educators havo been bi ought on to the scene in 
the planning process, delivered K-cturen about particular innova- 
tions in other countries and convinced the people concerned about 
the desirability of certain innovations. 

It is even more interesting to note the use of outside experts 
in the evaluation and dissemination process. In some cases inno- 
vations from one country have been taken up by other countries or 
even pushed by international organisations, In these cases this 
has been used as a compelling ai'gument for implementation of a 
project throughout a country. This has even been done in spite of 
the fact that research data have not convincingly demonstrated thr 
project's readiness to be implemented. The best explanation of 
this IS probably that convincing arguments from experts with a 
high reputation give the decision-maker a sense of security which 
is greatly needed in a process which after all is a risk-taking 
operation . 

Innovations - are they worth it? This question can also be 
understood in economic terms. We have not made any co?t-benefit 
analysis of the innovations studied. Firstly, it was not the pur- 
pose of the study, and secondly we do not think that data available 
m Member countries are of such quality that they would allow a 
proper cost-benefit analysis. Again* one would have to ask: 
costs - in what terms? and benefits - for whom? One can probably 
answer the question if one only means costs in terms of simple 
expenditure per pupil related to quality of instruction in cog- 
nitive terms. This, however, is a very limited measure of cost- 
benefit although it may be useful in certain cases. 

Most innovations are of a pure curriculum-oriented nature 
where skills, knowledge and cogrutive output are the major objec- 
tives. In these developments, cost-benefit analyses have been 
used as arguments in the projects. The best examples of this are 
probably the two mathematics courses, i.e. IMU in Sweden and IPX 
from RBS. In both cases high development costs have to be paid 
off through a relatively extensive implementation phase. 

In the case of IMU the intention has been, besides the main 
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r'Ui-pQ{3(." o[' i rrl i V i .!u:i [ i i nr.? teaohing in mathematics, to develop a 
toii'jhln^:-i<s^U7iiri<^: ijyjtiM:; where? th^.^ tat^^l coi3ti3 of instruction 
ohould not be higher then traditional instruction. Since the 
tnvcjtrr.ent in the material itself through development costs and 
ini:roa::ed production caste i.? higher than in the traditional learn- 
ing material one vould have to reduce other oostG if the came 
outi^orrje were to be achieved at the isane level of expenditure. 
IMU wa.^ developed in a pei'iod of teacher shortage in L^athematics 
and the oriijinal idea wa:3 to i3ave teacher costs in the project, 
ile^ative reactions from the profession have partly changed the 
policy of the nSE on this point. In spite of this modified policy, 
however, the development costs of about US;S600,000 will in narrow 
economic terms be an inves tuient, s ince so far the operational costs 
01* IMU in Sweden are US$?00,000 less than ordinary ins true t ion( 184 ) . 

The developments of IHU in Norway have shown that with present 
.;o:;ti; per pupil ir^ru can be used in Norwegian schools without 
higher total costs. It hus still to be proved that tlit; IMU 
toaeliinz-leai-nini; systea produces the same or better results than 
traditional insti-uc^^ion. In purely cognitive terms this is pro- 
bably vioubtful but ^ higher degree of individual instruction ^nd 
other objective's might be convincing in an overall evaluation. 

In the development of the IPI in KB3 the objective h^^ not 
been to. produce a teachings-learning system which costs the sane as 
traditional instruction. The opposite policy has been chosen, 
i.e. that Increased quality will have to cos I more ^ou^y . 
Ovs vw(185) says: 

•'Cost, from the very outset, might have been a barrier to 
IPI adoption. IPI must cost more than ordinary elementary 
school rrog^^t^s, for it has features which are Just not 
present in most elementary schools. There is an initial 
training cost for both the principal and teachers. There 
are some modest facilities costs, such as shelving for 
materials and room for data-keeping. Thei'e are necessary 
continuing co^^ts: daily teacher planning time of thirty 
miriUtes, the salaries of teacher aides at the rate of one 
per each ninety pupils, and a materials cost of anywhere 
from threv to five times the ordinary costs. RBS has 
.brout^ht these costs down a good deal, but still, on the 
avci^age IPI will cost, for start-up and continuing opera- 
tions, about ^^/).00 more per pupil than ordinary elemen- 
tary {schools. Kxperlence, perhaps surprisingly, confirms 
the judgement that school officials who see an^i want what 
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the IPI iiii't ru - 1 i t.fKil i^y.-siom ^^ivoe; are not always 
frig?itened oft' by the ai<iiticnai cot?t. Vive or even 
oight per cent a:iiUtlonal 00^3 1 iloes i\ot, apparently, 
i-tself call th'-' tune. It Is n Judgement about value, 
I'.ot r.on*.\v, that har^ to be !ria;^^. 

Soitso covU^ rodu>.'tior\ iv> still pu^^iUMo, pei-fiap;?, throu^rh 
iifferentlal t^taffin^^ and oor..r.f i'-* ia 1 publication of 
materiaUi in Iar(^^e quant it e3, but If'T will alvay^: cost 
rr^oro. I'ut then, w^io can i:ay what an ole:!ientary school 

i3h0U]d cost?" 

In the :3*^arch :"or ::>ovfj accountable educational systems, one 
can eotJily fall into the tra; of lievelopintC '"^03t-ef f i c lent'' solu- 
tions to narrowly lefined pi'oblems. The question of educational 
teehnol u^iy > i^ov e:<a:Tiple, often connected with the production of 
toaoh in^> 1 earn In^^ L.yt^tein3, should not be evaluated only in terms 
of itc cof^ri •■ t ivr; outcoine?. Only if orie oon3iderr> overall objec- 
tive ^3 ai= well a^^ unintended effects can a nev/ instvvjctional system 
be fairly evaluated. 

Kidef.lc'b) di.'cu.^7eJ the cotriplc-xi ty of educational systcrns, 
noting that most evaluation effort l: build on the assumption of one- 
dirner.s tonal goaK^, anX the "one product model''. Ke develops an 
approach to evaluation building upon a irsulti product model, taking 
also latent functions of the systoni into account. He says: 
^'[^0 proper assessrn^^nt of educational performance can, 
however, be restricted to the rerf orrriance officially 
state! as objectives of the system. Latent functions, 
often with far- reaeltin^^ consequences for ^society, have to 
be included in tlie assessment. Otherwii5e, we would impli- 
citly assume that the value -weights - positive or ^et^a- 
tive - which can be atta<:hed to such functions, equal r.ero. 

Kurtherniore ^ we have to take a serious look at the assump- 
tion built into r;0st current models, that the objectives 
01' a sy s t er;i a r e identical with th e technically defined 
outputs of the system"* 

The problem, hov/ever, is that no one really knows what the 
effects are of the present educational system. The demand for 
evaluation of innovations is very often connected with conservatism. 
In the same way experimentation is used in some countries in order 
to delay chan^jes. Obviously it is nasy to demand more experiments 
as a strategy for not taking final decisions. It is easy to demand 
careful evaluation of innovations because in almost all cases a 
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oont'l ie t i r;t^ fa-/turtj f>r th«: pe-julty will Oevolo^, first of all 
because tht>'i'e ar^- ounfl ictifit; Jemands and secondly because there 
are few Ideal answers to coniplicatod problema. As long as we do 
not know enoUf.;h abeut the succest^ec? and failures of present prac- 
tit?ec, w^' Jhoul 2 be carv-fui if ask^n/^: for corriprehens ive evaluations 
of new fji\ictice3, 

BAHHIEHS TO [NNOVATIO:! 

Several times in this study we have seen that one or more 
interest groups have reacted negatively towards innovative projects, 
Moi^t often ne^;?:ativ<; reactions towai'd inriovations ^re treated as 
"barriers" by the managerial group. At this stage we shall try to 
clarify what we see as "barriers" in the process of innovation on 
the ba:*;ii"^ of the analysis of ail 17 case studies, 

1. Value eonf 1 icts ; Major innovations will always be based 
cn changes In educational, i!Ocial, political or econotnic objectives, 
Thes^r changes reflect changes in values and thereby value conflicts 
in society. Any gi'oups interested in education necessarily have 
more or less cleai'ly expressed opinions about the changes in 
values imrlie^l in the Innovations, ?or a large number of people 
these value conflicts are not clearly understood and are only 
va^'Uely felt, Many I'cuc t i ons , tr; ere fore, may well bo unclear and 
,r.ly vaguely comriuni cateo an ! therefore only partly understood by 
the decision-makers. 

i. Power conflict^; : y.^Joi' innovations also imply a redis'.ri- 
buticii of power* The I'eactions from teacher groups, as well as 
from researchers, administrators, parents or students can best be 
understood in many instances as I'esistance due to unfavourable 
change i'* in tho power "i i c tr ibut ion« Examples of this are conflicts 
between the Central Advisory Authority and the Experimental Gymnas 
in Oslo; also partly the conflicts between the central authorities 
and the Leicestershire authorities in the Comprehensive Building 
Programme, conflicts in the teaching staff in Ontario, the pre- 
viously mentioned conflicts between groups in the >!alm5 region and 
the central authorities, conflicts between the commune? and the 
Wetzlar region, conflicts between the local authorities and the 
New Jersey Administration (a number of such conflicts are illust- 
rated ri the case study) anl the internal conflicts in the Ontario 
Institute for Studier) in Eluoation. One cannot regard these kinds 
of conflict as ''barriers to innovation" merely on the basis that 
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they are : !'ra t i ona 1 -r n^^t viiid. Cr.e ''j.iii;ot cverlock these prob- 
ieins or even man i relate theiri. 

Practical conflicts ; number of innc vat ions introduced 
into a 3y:?tem ..-annot prove their quality. Thev are i:-imply not 

eno'.i^rh and therefore do nrt i-prv*-^ to i'*''p 1 ?i>'e tlie old pi'aotice, 
or they arv- ..?ily a part :he ai.rw- :■ ar^i i:. t \:vV.v ..thfi' 
i derat i ens into a^roimt. If one, Vor example, ii:troduceo a new 
'■.J rridlum , implying i:ew tf aohing- l^'arn in^: r.;ethod?, without chang- 
ing;' the exam.inat 1 ont* as exemplifiod ty projects in the :^chools 
Vtun'U ] , one will necect:ar*i ly r'f;n into cer-ici? problem?. w'eariy 
all in? t i t^it icns ctudied ?:ave OApei-J ^r;ced refustan^'e , e::-pecially 
from. tea'^}:f r-i? » •)!: tr;eoe ^^i-ourids which hv^' rei-foctly valid. Planning 
of innovat-.;nr -.'nd their implpmi'ntation is a majoi- }ir>d complex 
,y^t wh i 'h. h.'is t takv irto .-iC'^oart m'.,oh ::.ore than the developmeTit 

r ■ ■ h ; r. i c al ■.• o n f L i o t s : Iv, ■conventional language, the 
tei'm "bai'ri''-rs t change" is used to refei" to the inability cT 
r.aman oein.'r ^ 'Change from oTie rituation wh.ioh io well known to 
..■r;H whi h ic ai.rrriown. Trio v-ace :7L.<die.'- reem to point out that 
t^'.io tyr^ of T'ecistanoe io I'ar',-. On the othei" hand, if individuals 
zr In^OT-oo'^ r: :wv feel that they 'an le?:efit from a .^er'tain '/hange 
" h.e 7 v; : : 1 ha v-:' few d I f f i : • ul t i e o with t h.e - 1 iange . ' 'ban ge r t h.e re f o r-e 
r.ot a .:mpai. : ty incentive:- or, even wor-re, not i--}:;irgir.g i^ld 
: n ■■: en t i ve r t h a t a r-e :o\ir. t e :■- a t i v e to t h e n e w o i t o.a t i o n , will 
re v-?^3a!'lly ry:'d-c.'e *'poy -h^logioal tarrier^^" whi "h can raise serious 
V r^bl*^-:r.r f : !' tr.e im.plementat ion of ir.novati or r . 

".■•arr 1 e I'C •* to ."h:;ngc , t?:ere ''or'e , may be a Fcries of I'ea.-tions. 
In rom.e ?aC'/o t^.ey m.,'iy r^r a r^a^tion tcw'irdr the innovation i toe If, 
:n other cacej- t-.-wardo trie pr.."v/cr uv itc manag^- m^'nt . The impor- 
tance of these faoto, ^ojwevei', in th.at "bai'rit?rr" 'annut rimply 
I: e treated any lonrter as :?ide effe:'ts but rather as indications of 
raci'.' pr'.'bl-^ms that may be inherent ir t}:e pi'D'-eos itseli'. 
" ri ss-:~-m,ir.at i on problems" therefore are one important indioator of 
prohl'^'m.s n:.t ne -eosai'ily ■.onnectr-d with the dioremination phaoe. 



i::novatxc!;.' - W{ to thky fah/. 

In this vol ume we have not studied failarer., but rath.or suc- 
•essful innov.it ive pro/a^jts. In spite of this, however, we have 
seen even in the most successful projects signs of problems and 
failures that cannot simply be traced back to the innovative idea, 
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they are irrational oj* not valid. One cannot overlook tht'se prob- 
lems or even manipulate them. 

'5, Practical conflicts ; A number of innovations introduced 
into a system cannot prove their quail tyv They are simply not 
good enough and therefore do not serve to replace the old practice, 
or they are only a part of the answer* ?ind do not take other oon- 
L^ideratlons into account. If one, for exar^ple, introduces a new 
curriculum, implying new teaching-learning methods, without chang- 
ing' the examination? as exemplified by projects in the Schools 
Council, one will necessarily run into serious problems. Nearly 
all institutions studied have experienced resistance, especially 
from teachers, on theae grounds which are perfectly valid. Planning 
of innovations and their implementation is a major and complex 
job which has to take into account much r;iore than the development 
of a ppoclfio pt'oject. 

4. Fsyeholoftlcal conflicts ? In conventional language, the 
term "barriers to change^' is used to refer to the inability of 
human beings to change from one situation which is well knovm to 
one which is unknowii. The case studies seem to point out that 
this type of resistance is rare. On the other hand, if individuals 
or interest groups feel that tbey can benefit from a certain change 
they will have few difficulties with the change. Changes therefore 
not accompanied by incentives or, even worse, not changing old 
incentives that are counter-active to the new situation, will 
necessarily produce "psychological barriers" which can rv'^ise serious 
problem.s for the implementation of innovations. 

"Barriers" to change, therefore, may be a series of reactions. 
In some cases they may be a* reaction towards the innovation itself, 
in other cases towards the process or its manageirient . The impor- 
tance of these facts, however, is that "barriers^' cannot simply 
be treated any longer as side effects but rather as indications of 
basic problems that may be inherent in the process itself, 
"Dissemination problems" therefore are one important indicator of 
problems not necessarily connected with the dissemination phase. 

INNOVATIONS - mY BO THEY FAIL? 

In this volume we have not studied failures, but rather suc- 
cessful innovative projects » In spite of this, however, we have 
seen even in the most successful projects signs of problems and 
failures that cannot simply be traced back to the innovative idea. 
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ih^.' \i.t\ )\' i\ w, rh" tuM oTm tl;f pi'0'lu<.'t, tb»: r*: • i p i vn.t i-. , or 

The -nrilyjii^ h'U' ohown tint :\ riU:r;bor of 'S:xt*v\al" faotorc' 
Hi'r^ iir.po!^lan t , F"W rroJ-'^-^tj bc^ni vroate^i with the ni'Cou^Triry 

politloal ■.• ut'fioi't . Th i ^' ^'.-.m'.; t i i'.ir>"HU^ t}i<>t thr pi'ojof^t ha:' not 
f'cri' lhroUi:h i r>? .-..'a r\v / r.'t i; j lu; :irv"i '.n wliich the project 

i.U^a \ ■u^.'e^'w^e J in relation to othi-r priori ti^^6 in a ^rlobal 
o lucat ioria 1 , .^ooiaW a!i»i poonaridc^ por.^fu^ct ivo . It can a\so tnoan 
that the ilea haci not !'a;?e.l initial d U~;ou.;:3 i ons botwoen interest 
^•;;;roupii, a pro?;.^^^ that will certainly take place at 3ome t:?tage, 

Ko:n pi'Ojct:'> to not relate to t]\e oxiiUiTi^t lo^^al and a:lminl- 
,'trative ^ri.' in a way in whi<^h they v-an bo uiU'd for the 

b*:nefit of the '■roject:^, In faet in uioc^t ^0^:0^.-: tho^^-^ in charge of 
m Inr.ovatlve pi^oJc:;t have only va^:uo about laVH, aiimlnijU- 

vatlv»:» :'.>f:u 1 a 1 1 0P..5 m\ oih>'v ::;eehan 1 ^^rii that have beor^ sot up to 
.'t rv^ n^int^ 'nance funo t iun^"^ i*at!;oi' than innovative functiont^. 
7ht^.>:- mo "harii i-\":c3 are» when they ai"»^ fully ;i 1 '.'co vorcd , mo^t often 
lookr t up'.r; a3 "b'nT i or J^' . It 1^ a fact, however, that tna intonanco 
of a jy/t'/::; I .-j ne^a/.^jai-y , anl ha^: to be taken care of at the same 
ti::>~^ a.^ Innovat lotii:^ are intro.iure'i . Only thi'0U,^':h a dctailr-d dis- 
■jUJ^^ion of theG'' meoJiani;::^.' anJ their poj^iible moiU f i ca t ion.s can 
innovative project survive in the lon^^ run, 

?'ne .^arno arg^unent applie^f! to the inceiitivo ^Uructure that la 
r.-bullt ir. any e iuoational oy?terr:, V/e have obr^orve ) that the 
rowar'! structure that ref^;ulate^ the behaviour of teachers is crucia' 
for an un Jerjtan i in^ of tlie innovation procese, Logs frequently 
i the obi-ervation niade t'»\at ^K'o Institutional b e Vi a v 1 0 u r is deren- 
lent 0 n an : r. - b u i. t ri e n t i v e true t ui"'-» , Th e >;ay ros^earch institu - 
t i ona funet .on, foi' exar^^le, can partly be exfjlained ai.^ a conse- 
o.uenco of expectations, an i tn^of 0 3.: i onal rev/ar i ati'uoturos, 

A ny i n r. 0 va t i v e work i s a h i gh - r i sk activity. When an idea is 
for:r:ulate 1 i has been niopte i, condition:^ have to be created to 
".?ri'>lt-T" the project fr'or.n the conc.tra int.^ that regulate the 
or-rolr\:- .'V t^^-'r, , 7h-, :'ovr-r./ '-!r'iln;:^t ■^h^infe ir: n jyntem ^-ire ir. nost 
ca.-ec" far v;, ti^o:.ger than the i^upportive for'ce;>. Skilful mana^tement* 
and >'o::i'^ ' t:;:'"^o for::ial ^^rjre^/^r.tait.^ •^nior.ir' interest ^'roup^G nay be necco- 
rary to ^-^t a 'roje^^t devc'lopoa. 

W e : . a v p r : ^ ^ a t d 1 y .'y-- e n t h a t rn a ny p 1 -o j e t f a c 0 the rr: 0 s t 
c:;v*:r^' prob i ':r^rr..- i r. the d : :K'c:rii na 1 1 on ^.:ta^^*^, Th.e lack of a f?ystenia- 
ti-" innovation policy that includes a relev^int suppo i-t-st ructure 
(research and developr^ent , in-£ervice training, consultancy, local 
t^^arher :entr'es, otc.)i '^an often explain the ffiilvres, 
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During the 1960.^ wo hav^?" :^con t\ growth in edu^.^it ional inno- 
vations which r.oons to havo no nar'allol in c^iucat tonal history, 
Vo hfwo, of course, liad -oimilar rofoT-in movfn^>ntr> before but the 
oL'^v anJ the r-'ifuJ growth oi' o^iu ,m t : cji:} ) ii'?,ov-f t i aru' thr'cu/ihout 
the 19006 i;^ th«i moijt rorr.ri rkabl e I'o-ituro in th Lo rof^iCL't i^ir. 

In our compel r^tivo c^i^i* -.nuiiOL? we have iiieniified current 
thinking ^n^l uivieriying aGsumptions of major inrovations a.', woll 
ac key factor.^ tn th«? Iruiovation process ityelf. In a recent 
article? Michael Katr,(i'^7) { rt^senti? '^ lur-torlcal 'in-^ilysiis of the 
L;ieoIogio?. behln.3 tho pre.;:ent o.lucat loiial rol'orrn. In his liiscua- 
t^ion of tho iaeolo^ictj behini th»? i rosont ^^iu^•'^t lonal rei'ot m move- 
ment he cite:? four ba^:io ph ^ "i- ^^^^-''phi e^ ; envi ronrnon tal i decent- 
ralioritioru ir.ciiMent technocracy, an^l rclagoglcal optimiSTTi. 

Knviron-Ticnto.li.sin 

Kat:: conr-aro.: the prei?ent envi roniTiOntal with siriHar movo- 
inents :n th^' r.iii-19th centut\v a^ well a::- the progressive period. 
Ai3 in the two other moveiijontf: tKo new re-eripha.=vi5 of heredity hac. 
fruc>trated the opt IttiI r^t ic refoi'mJiUs' expectations and Katz already 
jees a df^cline oT this moverr.ent. 

Decentralisation 

The other rrjajor movement is th- trend towards decentralisation 
ba^ed on the view that political charge is irr.perative before edu- 
cational change can take : lace and that therefore political con- 
trol of the sehool systems riuct be secured before anything meariing- 
ful can chan^^e v/lthin tiie elaosrocm. This position rests upon the 
follov/ing valuer: 

'^It rests partly on a belief in the intrinisic woi'th of 
olose< almo::t ^^yr.bioti.? relations between Institutions 
and the oorimuri i t i e^ they 5:erve. It also rests on the 
valuf> that .^.or^^e people attaeh to control of the education 
their chi Id r^^n I'eceive". 

We have seen in tViis study that de:*ontral i sation of power 
away from administrators, to teachers, as well as stulerts, does 
not necei^sarily mean moi^e democratic dcL^ision-maklng* ncr "better" 
schools (not with 'iecontralisation alone). 

Incirient technocracy 

The trend rr^ainly in the late ^3^(^s of producing large-scale 
technological innovations, particularly through the use of coir.- 
:uter3 and through tho de vel oprricnt of teaching- learning systems, 
baaed on the idea that large-scale sievelopments are more economical, 
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moro reliable anl more valid than small-scale local educational 
efforts. The vnluo behind these developments is the striving for 
more efficiency in the system - ^'ef f iciency^' related to rather 
narrow cognitive outcomes. We have raised considerable doubts 
about this development trend, in particular because so far it has 
tonioi to be ''product-oriented*' rather than ^'user-oriented''. 
PedaKop:ica_l _ optimism 

This trend in innovation is often connected with the trend 
towards decentralisation of decision-making. It advocates the 
liberation of both the teacher and the student, and puts happiness 
snd warm human relations above cognitive development, subjects and 
other day-to-day school tasks. The assumptions are that what the 
school really is doing is teaching the students the "hidden mes- 
.Tage". '^at is important in school is not primarily the learning 
of iipeoific knowledge and skills but the learning of how human 
j't^lat Ion Jhi pij could be improved. This is learned through the way 
the school is managed and organised and through interpersonal rela- 
tionships, rather than through the instruction of the subjects 
themyel veij . 

Our own analysis points out the lack of open criticism in the 
innovation process. It is pre: ably right to say that many inno- 
vators have been unable to face, resolve and examine conflicts in 
their projects. In on^y very few cases have the innovators realis- 
tically faced the value conflicts inherent in their own positions. 

In the problem- identification phase, as well as in the evalua- 
tion phase, there are many weaknesses in most organisations studied. 
Seldom are the implied ideologies analysed: instead, the problems 
are treated a.s technical ones. We see this as one of the major 
problems in the innovation process today. 
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Chapter IX 
STRATEGIES FOR EDlfOATIOKAL INNOVATION 



A major task in this analysis has toen to compare and eva- 
luate the procosfc^ of innovation as i\ 'xn be studied at different 
administrative levels of the ekiu-'. ci . tsystem, and possibly 
identify different roleo and fm.^t. in the process. In this 
chapter we cynthesise our finding^-^ aid use this as a basis for a 
discussion about roles and functions of different institutions at 
various levels in the educational system. Finally we present 
some principles for a structure for innovation at the national 
and local level. 

Until now we have treated the process of innovation mainly 
as one process. When ve analyse this process across the three 
different levels, we find that it is not one process but different 
processes at each level and that these are only partly related to 
each other. 

The 17 institutions differ, as we have seen (Chapter IV-V), 
in tei^ms of their missions. They all play an important role in 
the process of innovation, Their different , characteristics, how- 
ever, illustrate present thinking or responsibilities and needs: 

a) Central Institutions for educational innovation are 
mainly set up to plan, initiate, develop and (with 
some exceptions) evaluate innovation in education* 
They usually have a comprehensive mission in terms of 
affecting whole national or state systems of education. 
They perform few routine tasks and generally have 
adequate resources and personnel to carry out develop- 
ment tasks. They are not involved in the day-to-day 
operation of the teaching-learning process. They are 
set up to support this process* 

b) Educational regions are responsible mainly for the on- 
going task of educating children and the management of 
a complex organisation ► Their concem for innovation 
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.-i'.-.'r. \ -l+'ti with Uxir '^'lin t'u-ic, thnt t^', 
] ':Li-r • ;^ r, f ^ I" i^'':. j ir;^^ t\>r '-vr; ly-^f:' iu \:A'ii- 

I'd'/: i y.ii:if I'L f:,i...]. , Vhi."! K'Tiu'l ly tnouiu- i,ew nrid i.oiLor 

i t" t hi Ir;;^: oxiv'^iri^: roc.''.a\'*;G all t/xtor- 

tiie ti:ro.*tio>; oi" t;d'j:;a t i - ii ,:j luv they have ;;-;n'^-o 

o) lit - evoi; than JOf^ioj;;: - are :.u<'crned ]:-ainly 

with ^, J^iy- t .--^'ty laL'k;^ ''1' r-dueal iv^T. , Ira,, va ti^^ji in 

I ^ ii\ 1 a r v-: -j 1 y a i a t i ; i; t d ay - ^ ■ : - d a a i 1 u i ' e r. 
:'uai i-u :',a:--^-e J , at t''!:;pt. liif^: t^^ i::;p'l(-:::cik t rjew idoai.' and 
I'i'.alaotr 171 tia; teaoli In^^-lo-ari-i In^ L'Tji^v.-'t, TYAi' clc^'.e- 
lav.^ to the leai7;ij!r;' \? v-.: ^ (^ivvi^ '.-.ch-j^:!.' oortain 
-a';>-i;tial vV-tj a,:i t.lc;"^ bat. al.-o i;npv>L>e:^ vV'iuti'ainti' , f irioe 
Mir^ h-i:\}ori of day-t;-day aotxvitloG leave-j^ little 
'•^^:l■:;y r'oi' '.^u-^v: ituj; iia\o'/a * i :Tu- in tV^o ayt^tt';;!, 
i-'vL'/ r.nol at ^^ach level, t liei'o i'.n'e , ai'e involved iii ir.no- 
vrttl- u :*r^ u ver;; d i l'i'».'i"evi i aii^'lt: , v;ith di Tie rent iT-ji^ouror-^ and 
'-apaoitleii and with diftVjrent interot'ti;, The oat-o i:^tudiec ^;ive 
intefti* t. ua; exanii'Ie;' hir^; dl Tferent iTU'titutioru--- understand 
their rriijoi:n, dor'ine t!:eir woiv: and c^rvy it out. 

,So !ar» v.'ith-ut a .iljcer look at di:l"oreM typt-j? oT inr.ova- 
1 i ^. : i a n d a t i n a 1 a r a o t. r i i i o i t h e d e r i i o i: - r: a k i n t": ^"^ 1 1' i 1 1? t 'j i-e , 
the 1 ; 'wii.*- piotart^ er-or^^eG: 

a) Central i:u^tj l ite j : Tho :;r ^cei:;;: io r:.ai?;ly ot^o of 

mUlati deve^o;:f:ent and evalaati.?:. 
f) He^:a:naL level; The rvccoo ie r;ainly one Unk^jto , 
v.hei'u a ti 1 l::at 1 .1^ .utoia^ 'ind inol^ie ret^v •u'oet' a 
rt'ry el^:r:ent. 

o) ♦^jlh:ol level : The ^iv.jeo:- j ^.^ r.air. ly a yr^^^t.ic^^l 

bler^ia^'lvln;: vv:oo;?rj in v;i\iv'h "^nnjvative ^^li^nate", 
and ]artly rid-jr^t : rij; and devel^'to-eni f.^:' innovationi^ froi:. 
..■atolde az'c key eler^ento. 
Tfiio i~i;l'U-e, h'.avover, io ■;v;::i:^i.i^.^ated by ti'.e :act that dif- 
'."vi'-'nt tyie<^ h in>; va t h:.r:^; r.ave dii't'er-ent t, olitioal, oooial and 
edaoati.ni; io:yl ica t : .v.r . In t:.is c:;artor we or. all o;nc^ider t^;; 
v;hat extent tne deo i o i.or --r'>ak iia' o true tare detr-rninei:: r.iles aiid 
ranctl.nr in ti.e livo^o-r* (!I'aok N^^. " arid Taok ho. "7, Chapter IT, 
pp.'>' -57. ) 

I."' -r.ere o^oietoin;: ] ike an "Ideal plaoe" Ir. the ^::yrt^:': for 
innovative- iroioi r-::akin«'? 7hir qaesti:.r fvuiJi-t ce ari rwei^ed :n 
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a iurnple way. Aii w^; have Kc^n, we havo to take the type of inno- 
vation into aocoujit, tut I'urthei'moro we ir^u^t corisidcr the starve 
in the proeot^s . The question we f.hall try to aiicwer then is the 
following: for a certain type of iimovation, at ^^hioh level in 
the educational sy<3tem should it be 

li) f 02'rriula ted aiid adopts fi| 

b) developed, and 

o) i:nplerp.ented, 
a? to achieve the stated objectives? Asking such a question 
doe;? not necessarily ::ean a specialisation of filiations. One can 
foresee that a i^pecifiv: innovation may be formulated, ado ted, 
developed and itnplemonted at one level in the ijyRtem, In rnany 
c e i3 , ho we v c r , t h i r? is not o . 

FOHMULATiO:; AND ADOPTION 

Otir ana ly.-' ii~: f t}.e car^e studies shows that innovations main* 
ly conc^^:■ned with th^:: objectives and functions of the school in 
lit' bi'jader cocial and ocononic context (Category 1}(188) are 
I'.oked UL?cii political questions, and in all cases are decided 
at the centi'al level by political bodies. Examples of formulation 
and adoption of t!'. is kind ol innovation are to be found in most 
r, f t::ic- projects initiated by the Coriiriissioner in New Jei'sey, the 
ooriprchertsive schools in Noi-way, Sweden, l-'ir^land, Denmark and 
Hesse, and the restructuring of secondary education in Kn^land. 
C:r:r.on elements in these innovations are re -allocation of funds 
in the system, restructuring of student participation (from stream- 
ing to ncn-s treamcd school^a), and the setting 'jf new pi'iorities, 
(educational equality of opportunity as important or moi'e impor- 
tant than academic achievement). 

Only in very few cases has research directly played a role 
in this process. Both in Sweden (where Royal Commissions have 
been guided by lesearoh) ar.d in England, research lias indiieotly 
influenced political decisions. In Sweden, which has longer tra- 
ditioj-io- in this aspect than most countries, the dialogue between 
politicians a:id researchers has probably had an educative effect 
.v-n both gi'oups. The adoption of policies in this category is 
achieved through laws and regulations ^ and followed up by finan- 
cial incentives (see Chapter III). 

In7i:vations in the other categories (administration and orga- 
nisaticn, role and role I'elationships, curriculum) are formulated 
and adopted differently in the various countries. 
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In IKo rni^f' or ^>weiien. Norway and Finland , central political 
and administrative ]u:)dUf; provide the framework, ajid therefore in 
reality formulate and adopt policies. 

In New Jersey » Denmark> Heg^se and Bavaria « there is a ^-^reater 
mixture of central and local control of educational innovations 
than iii the first ^^roup, In Now Jcrtjey, for example, there is a 
strong tradition of localisfn. However, th.e case studies show that 
the State, thi'ough tl\e new Coiarnissioner, has? taken a strong initia- 
tive in all educational innovations. 

Ill Eiutland and Ontario iimovations in these categories are 
formulated and adopted at the local level. 

The de(-:ree of ciocentralit.:ation does not necessarily determine 
the de^^^roe of political control. Asr, we have seen above (Chapters 
IV ar.d V), the political influence at the local level is sometimes 
afi L^tront: as at the central level, but the influence of the mana- 
i^orial ^jroup is more obvious at the local level. Curriculum inno- 
vations (Category 4) are those which are influenced most by the 
prcfesiuonal group in the proces.*:^ of formulation and adoption. 

DEVELOPMENT 

There is a relationship between innovations in Category 1 
(objectives and functions) and innovations in the other categories 
(see Chapter II), The latter are to a large extent operationall y 
sations of innovations in Category 1 . To the extent therefore 
that a co^mtry has a oeiitralised decision-making structure (e.g. 
Sweden, Norway, Finland), the development stag;e also is centra- 
lised. 

In Sweden regulations formulated by the Government (and in 
some cases the Parliament) set the framework for development in 
all categories. Innovations in Categories ;?-4 are actually deve- 
loped in NBK and in various research and development institutions 
oonisected with cchools of education or ^universities oi' "Develop- 
ment Blocks'' (e.g. Malmc). The NBK is responsible for the major 
part of all development work (except for the work directed by the 
municipalities), and detennines new policies through the "curri- 
culum guidelines" and centi'al regulations. 

Much the same is true for Norway. Finland and Denmark . In 
the^^.e countries, as we have seen, the development work is less 
structured by re.-earch, there is more initiative and independence 
in the local authorities, and local participation and Involvement 
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i^^ activol:; i!iKv^iir:i^^'(h (Tlii.^ U' [nn'o and iiiore a trir.vl ii\ Svv'oden 
too. ) 

Althougli i\ rrarnewoi^k exioto IV^r t;y 11 abuses ai;d ttie i»t:e of 
re^oujves, and thou^lh extei'nal exaininat loiie can te U80d at: a eon- 
trol Hieajuro, the t^Uuatlun botli In Kn^-:land and On tar la leaves the 
local auth'vi'i titt? and tKe ;-ch.ociii tKi:i:;.'clVt..' \:it]\ Xho T'eL^f^^iL^ibi- 
lity 01' developr.ent (Oate^ovie^ 2-4), with the Schools Council 
and other refci^iarch and developmetit in^itituticnu.- rei t'L^rmiiig a ser- 
vice i'\inction. As far ai3 curi' Lou1,ut:i is concerned, not even ti.e 
local autV.oritiet^ (in Kn^land) can ir.tervene iii the decisions of 
the head'naster ai^d hit' iUaff. 

T'ne L^itiiation in N'ev; Jersey and Hot:;?e io rather more diffi- 
cult dodcrile. Both have a tradition of lo^aliGt:; and pi'ofes- 
Gional influcrice en developnient. In both caso5 tl.e state Is now 
irj ti-'.-dMo in^-^ inn ; va t ionc; v;lti; moi'e cerkti'alisation of decisioii- 
inayUii^ a C' iic^t^quencv (t^ee Chaptei's III and IV). 

The develo^Hiont £.^ta^;e is organised, as we have see?;, quite 
di fferex; tly in the oo'.uiti'ies studied. The vai'ious or^anisati DJial 
|:atterrit^ reflect difTererLt coiLceptioni? of tiie process of innova- 
tion. In the Scandinavian coTitext also the opei'atior.alisation of 
ini:ovations (in all cate^^oj-ieG ) is pai'tly re£;arded as a political 
q 'jest ion. The way a school is organised, i^ole relationships and 
the curriculum are rr.eans to achieve not only educational but also 
social ai\d v/Lder political objectives. Iri phi lose pnieal toi'mo 
this policy reflects a hi^^h de,^;ree of instrumentation . In coun- 
tries with eoonorr.ic and social inequalities between re^;ions (e.g. 
?;orway, due to the wide variations in living conditiojvs and its 
srr.all population) central r.a itical oontrol also of the develop- 
:rient sta^e has been the result. As we s-^*:-n, however, pro- 

fessioiifil pai'ticipation is encouraged and plays a n.ajoi' role too. 

We liave looiced into the question of teacher resistance to 
innovations in a oen c ral i st^d system. In Sweden the majority of 
the secondary school teachers were either against the ^196? Edu- 
Ccition Act which introduced the oonprehonsive school throughout 
the country and the ?9c4 Gymnasium KeforLi, or were lukev/ann in 
their attitudt^. In this country, however, thci-e is evidence in 
the case studies that at the local level most professionals, in- 
cluding: the teachers, do w.elco.^e central initiative in educational 
Innovation. This is accepted to such a decree that it would be 
unthinkable, at the local level, to initiate inno^^aticns which do 
not conform with the broader airas set out at the central level. 
It is fair to say that nost professionals who were interviewed in 
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tfie ^Uucly uf ih\^ Maln^'J j'^^.^ion look(?d at the central initiative 
as a stimulus for innovation, thou^^h it raised a nuncbor of pj'ob* 
lerno. The ca^f ^nudy in fact concludes that the market centralism 
of tlie Swediir^h educational ijy.^tem permitted the rapid implementa- 
tion of fairly ladii-al rofoLfn^; whiai^ became both a condition and 
a challenge for regional i i t iat i v^is . 

In fact thv Swediyli centi'al efforts ai'e imique in their at- 
teinpt to initiate, develor and distiemiriate oducational innovations » 
The CO -called "r.Ulin^' reform" - vJiich is an attempt continuously 
I J rcf-Jiri th\ ;j ti'uctui'o and curriculum of education - is a very 
'A;:ililiouc3 atter.pt by the central government both to develop and 
to conti'ol education « 

Even this vei-y systematic proce;3s, however, has partly failed* 
The r>tuJy o t' the RPS concludes that more inforination is needed, 
wliile the Malin'J study concludes that more comia'ijii cation is needed. 
This observation perhaps the best illustration of the problem 

extei-nal coriti'ol of iTinovatioii in large-scale educatioiial orga- 
lasatioi.s , 

Kven in a highly decenti-alised system, however, teacher 
attitudes to innovation are a question of major concern. In a 
recent study I>unn( 139) shows that the differences between 
t'.trea:ned i;md non- s trean^ed primary schools "were not significant 
mainly because many of the teachers in the non- streamed schools 
behaved as if they were workiTig in sti-eamed schools. Their atti- 
tude;:? un a variety of educational issues were similar to the tea- 
ohei't: ir. the streamed schools, and they maintained classroom prac- 
tices similar to those in the streamed schools, 

Also in a coimtry where the development of the curriculum is 
largely dependent on teacher attitudes and capacities, radical 
innovations involving changes in the behaviour of teachers seem to 
raise pr>:blems sitailar to those fovuid in more centralised count- 
rio^' , 

Host ctudic•l^ of change, particularly from a sociological 
point :> f View, ^;tiess the importance of individual initiative and 
O'jnti'vl or" development as essential factors for a successful pro- 
cess. We have tried to ar^alyse to what extent centrally initiated 
and developed irmovations create greater barriei-s and implcmenta- 
ti:'n problems than locally initiated arid developed innovations, 
ThoiX' Is no evideTice in the case studies that central initiative 
^^leates gi'oater barrier j between the client (student, teacher) and 
the initiator than in regional or Iccally initiated innovations. 
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Thn; dl i-v-:M-w>L- loii abovc j^ivt-i^ UP ail iiiipoi'tatit pei't5pective to our 
cr>iuucleratijr;i] alovit the irr.plc::iO!itation of educational innovations. 
To Iniplt-'ieu t an irj» -vativ^n iu a iioSii/ol, t^oliool dli^trict or any 
edu.*ational in.j 1 1 M t i ,:r; w:.Ui; haL^ hot bc^-h invjlvod in tiio dove- 
iopri».-nt vhace .-ef^r^,;^ t,; It- o !' the major ^irobien;.-: in educational 

innovatioii, at; cxo::uai:Med by a ir.uabov of ca^tj:^ in the studiet3. 
In urir.ciple, t\\ii c.-Ljitric;? with ooii tral authurity in innovation 
.;h-vvUd i;wi}L'^»c>j tK(.» r'.e.,:ha!iir>:r,.? for im^lenentation e-n^bodied in the 
•lucul uinal i-t2'u. tiire , fur r. any innovation?, howevoi', diuseinina- 
ti.in ..-L'^-Oi linked to the ulanriiiit^-deyeloprr.erit-rei^eai'ch-and dif- 
f'.u'ijj. rv.Ut- 1 d >ec^ not ^-00:1; to work efficiently. The more deceiiti-a- 
li.^od vitruc t u-ov; the . thei' hand do l^ave a bai?io problejrj iii 
:r:\:T;at: n -md OvM:;:-Liaiicaticn tj other authioritie.:; in the country. 
ivi U,v.'e '.-'jiintrl* th^'ro fore, .ai ^jfficient L'tructure for disceffii- 
natijri ly der'iriilion ^Xo(2L■ not exii't vitiiout the developrrion t of 
oe:''0.rato l*.i MrnVtU'n .Ttx'ucture;-. 

The vvjiAvr. . f In l^uriation i^ tackled in various v;ayG. Moj^t 
.f tht: .^rjr.tiai inc t i tut i oru' have 1^11 1 u{j in f ornat 1<mi t'ei-vioes 
that, ;n Lrin^i'jle, oi.o'iUl rea^h the clieiits. In so^ie easei.-^ tele- 
V it-ion ar,d ether r.^ajo T:ie:iia are \;ced tot:ether ;vith inf oi'jnat Ion 
rater'ial, i-e t r'ainiiitj: :'ai'ot-.': or;d field oerviccc? to brintt about dis- 
i-':-:;ir.at io-n or.d iiripl emer; ta t i 0:; of innovations. So fai' these atterr.- 
to have oh.^wn tir.it even th.;.'ii^;ii a riuiober of clieiU^ can he reoc>:ed 
a 1 a -ore r .. r t i or f t r;e c ■.: rji: ^n i ty 1 . > e ^ n ■ t iin pi enien t the inn 0 - 
vati .^no , 

Tiao can bo explained in variouij ways. One explanation ia 
that the inf I'lT.ati j.n eff.a'tj ore i;o t ^food onoM,^:h and oei'tainly in 
i:. t:t c: an trii-,; ti.e2*e ic a need foi' r:;uo)i rroi'e oophi otioa ted public 
iv.l-iti .ni;5 work. When one l;;^ko at the oituation In o)ie of the 

ot 0 . ; hiot i cated ■ v.-nn ti'ie {na'^i^ily, ::>A'(iden, whcc a i^yc t err.at ic 
diooe::ii:.at r.n ond i;:,pic:;.eiotati ^n vjffort ha^^ beetj laiaiohed in oon- 
^•a:''^tt-.n -.vitr, the I'^'liiiir; r^jf-nn pr j^ra'nrno ) one it^ surprised at 
thf T ea.;tl:n fro:i: the local b...diec» eopec tally the teaohero. The 
..'aoe .;tady '.}f Malno(vjO) ohovvo that in ::;any dis^ti^ictc - eve}^ in a 
.'.J phio ti cat»'d do\'eI.ji'::>:o':t di t-. ti'i t cuoh a;- MaltiiO - many teaciiero 
are not ouif i c'irntly av/ai*e of the inimvationo p Planned ce!;trally, 
o.n'.i ai'o not ady t . impl ei.'^cn t then in thoir clru^.^-rr^umo . The 
barrie-r.^ a.^'ainrt inii vati n wriioli are illustrated here are a com- 
I xox pr.blcr:^ nn yet c f f i ■ ■ i^;n tly looiorotood (.^ee further diocus- 
oion eroapter VIII » ]'.-:'j(K 
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When oua luoky more oloi^ely into this situation the reactions 
from teachers ciUi but; if ally be understood as a lack of Interest 
in a process in which, as individuals, they have had little say 
and where deeisiont? have been taken over their heady by other pro- 
fessional groups or through a technocratic and central istic machi- 
nery. Lack of dissemination, therefore, is not basically a ques- 
tion of better teohiniques or more money for the same purpose but 
rather a question of involvement in the innovation process itself. 
What is needed is not just more Information but more communication, 
and possibly a real involvement in the decision-making process. 

There is no basis from the case studies to conclude that this 
phenomenon is connected only with centvalistic educational struc- 
tures. On the contrary, it seems that the same kind of reaction 
from the teachers is to be fouJid in most of the countries studied. 
In the case of New Jersey, for example, one of the major criti- 
ciama of the attempts of the R&D Department is that it does not 
reach out to the teachers and the students. The same is true in 
the English context where the Schools Council has to make special 
efforts to establish links and communication with schools under 
local authorities, even though these same local authorities are 
represented as partners in their Croverning Council. 

The problem of information and of establishing communication 
provides the clearest illustration of the difficulties of using 
the planning-research-development-and-diffusion model in educa- 
tional innovations. One has to ask what kind of innovations can 
possibly be disseminated (using this model) from central authori- 
ties throughout a complex social system. There is not enough 
evidence in the case studies to indicate this explicitly. A 
number of factors not related to the type of innovations also 
come into the picture. Most of the studies referred to in Chap- 
ter II are in fact dealing with psychological and sociological 
barriers in the diffusion of innovations. In the outline which 
follows, we see some exainples of successes and failures in dis- 
seminatioii of different types of innovation. 

Category 1 (New objectives and functions) 

Innovations in this category dealing mainly with new 
objectives and functions of the school, including new structures, 
have so far been developed and implemented relatively successfully 
in many co'^ntries, especially where a central decision-making 
structure exists in the administration of the system (e.g. Sweden, 
Norway), 

Even though the case studies of the Leicestershiie and 
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Devonshii'e re^^iuuu .show how a deoeritraliced system can mana^^e the 
implementation of thij type uf innovatioiii tt questionable how 
efficiently this structure cosi deal with a nation-wide implementa- 
tion of this kind without a fairly powerful influence by the cen- 
tral government. The sane would be true for the Pedei'al Republic 
of Germany if one oonsiderG the individual :Stateti. At the indivi- 
dual State level, as illustrated in the Wet2lar(i9t) study, a con- 
centration of authority in the State Ministry oi Education lias 
been achieved as a precondition for the introduction of comprehen- 
sive schools, The conclusion may be that the dissemination and 
implementation of innovations in this category - which clearly 
involve a redistribution of power I'est upon political-administra- 
tive strategies for change and therefore ask for a rather centra- 
listic organisation. 

Oate.^tories ? and j (Administrative and organisational 
developtuent and innovations in role relationships) 
The innovations in these categories, which we have studied, 
fall mainly into three types: 

i) New teacher-student relationships : Innovations in this 
area caii be seen in the Kxperimcntal Gymnas in Oslo 
where thiy is a main emphat-us o'f the school. It is 
also a prominent factor in the R^dovre School, the 
Countesthorpe College, in the Malmb experiments (espe- 
cially in the flexible grouping project and IHU project). 
The approach of the NBE in developing teaching-learning 
systems whereby new teacher-student roles emerge is 
another attempt of this kind. Also, in the NCIS a num- 
ber of projects aim to change ttacher-student relation- 
ships, either as the major objective or as one of seve- 
ral objectives, 

ii) New professional relationships : A number of projects 
studied have also as a major objective the aim of chang- 
ing professional relationships* This is true for the 
oi'gani national development work in the York County and 
their Master Teapher Prograrnme. The Adminiijtering for 
Change PrograniKie in RBS is another example of the same 
kind. The flexible grouping project in Malmd, previously 
mentioned, where teacher co-operation is a major element,* 
also cYianges professional relationships. Attempts in 

New Jersey to create new management techiniques have 
similar consequences at t>;e administrative level. Also, 
the previously-mentioned project in NCIE changes 
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li ^y.'ii iJ.>V"I:M.:;:oiit w.;.iv: Initiated ly 0]SK» 
^ii) rit^v dcv:l5iv?i.;nukin.^ clruoture.-; jJoh:- experiment;^ 
jtudieJ airbed :.u- a riiiijoi* objective to ohan^^e thv 
do.' ori-r;;aK! li;- ::t r t • lui't' . ThU^ in qu-i^^' in the 

V,y.'^crir.,K-i,Xixl ilyrj.u.^ ii; Oi^!.-, ul: well .u? iu t}iO 
Oo u: 1 1 0 J t ho 1- t o 0 ; 1 1 o {;o . It i J \ei'S o l\ i o u ir the 
ro^;i/Tu^» withi tlio exc^O'i-'tioii of the York Comity, whei-e 
tViii' ha-^. boon a ::;ajoi' objective. The pr-.'^-^i'arin.'iOij of the 
c^i.tral inotitute^j have very i-arely taken thii? up as a 
^'o■;''J.l!^•>i and dovoloprLCiit pr-'blej:., villi th.t: exception of 
Xhe ^'AdminiL-terin:; :\.>r O^an.^e'^ p !;o,.n'a:nirie in HB:^j and the 
'Mnnovatiort Capacity" project in the NCIK, 
Tf-.oio ic^ a clear difforonco ir. qualitative terrijL^ between pro- 
J'vot,. In 0 :tte.-:oi'y 1 on the one liand'and projeoto in Category 2 
■'n;d -'■ :u the vthe!'. 'ft'hile developn^ents in Oate^rory 1 (which have 
wider oo'Iitioal arid i.-oeial ohjocrtive^,: ) deal with .^tructur-eG and 
■ ■ ■';"in.'u''al icnal oVo.i:n^:o;: that r.ovo been dissorriinated and irn pie men ted 
t!ir'. 'ii-:. of ijti'al lav/;; and ro-^;ula tionc , innovations in Category 2 
L\iA Cate::ory v have 'Cv r'av r.ot proved to Lo eat^y to "disseminate" 
with thooe rr.ea^^areL:. 

A traditional rriOthod ha J oeen to establish a hif;;h level com- 
:::ittef:? r oorJ^.ioSion to r?tudy the admini r trat ive patterns, as 
well ao the role relationships in the system and to L^Uir^e^t new 
appi'-,>a.:hoci arid ^oliitiono. Xhii^ hat," beei; th.o "developrnent phase". 
The "d i^ /c:;iinat ioi: ai.d irripleriio-r^ tation phiaoe" ha^'v been scoured by 
lawo- lu.d regulation;*, and pa.rtly by new inoeritivGi'" . 

One "laj.;!' roao^jn teliind the e^^tabl ishinont of oone of the 
r. V J rranion t i .n;?; w-t.^* that t^.o:^e .-i f'proaohoi; have not proved to 
oe t-a--^oc c;rful . The :'ea;:ona fo>' thii^ a:'e pi'obabiy of two kindt:. 
a) CiiiaijjeiT irj ha:^.an relationohipj -.^an rai-ely be achieved 
: y :\ r : : n f; r e 1 y t )\ i ' o u ^;li 1 :v^j o ?:u ^ d r e i j 1 a t i o n s . Hole 
I'o lat i :..^nohi po :m'q de ter;riiiied by a eo:T;pLex combination 
; f otr'jotoi'o, power d i ti'ibation , d eoi i;-ion-:;.ak i n?- pr-u- 
ce^-::eo, r;l^ exceo t^j ti ono , peivjonal chario tex'i t ice 
■col relationship.^, and inoentive^^. So far these inter- 
ro i a t i J nt-'n x \. o h-:*, ve no t been t d i e d ivi de p th in e d n c a- 
t : : n a 1 o e 1 1 1 n ^: £; an '3 wo are j ; ly J a ^ t bt.' ^j; i nn i li^; t u u?id e r- 
'Ot:ir:d h.w they o:in be ohan?-cd. 
i. ) In tro: p:-coer.t vduoaticnal ctir .^ture a hidden incentive 
i'y.:X^.-\ ^'yi::to. C-ne hii*eo people of a certain orienta- 
ti^:r. , .lie i:'ayc te-;i';hor:" in a c*pecitlc way, or.e punisshCL" 
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:uv\ I'lWuM.i jtU'1<Mjtj I'ov ;H<^oific pui'^osoj, one has 
an oviriniJiitlon w\iich t'lafiv^; oei'taiti behaviour an<l 
praLae3 certain other uotivitioi>, In rriOi'st eaj^o^^ rtcw 
law J 'cwA regulatlorro have been intvcdueei without a 
oarot'ul analy.,? i ot' tlu* '-^hantV-*:.^' whii'li at t}ie j-amtv time 
have to bo [lui^ie ii; tlio ino^'ntivo :;y,:tcr:ii^ i i' *ht r*' n>' 
to be any oha n ?. of uo ^3 i3 in i rn'o 1 e n o n t a t i o n ( ? ) ♦ 
W-j art' thnn faood v/ith tht' quo^tion "Car. thctjc tyf-'0>? of inno- 
vation ( Irivol vii:^* rol^ relationship) be d i j:^^^'^!^^ tt^l ruA iciviv- 
rnentt'-iT" . The exa:riple ?itod frorn the Svo li.sh cor^toxt, where an 
irif orifiat i on an>i in-.^ervico training: ap'^ roa.'h has beer/Ui?ed oxton- 
iiUvcly, .--hcwi; that <'Vr:V: tho noro .sop^il^jticatel approriohes are not 
wholly ^ioint^ the Jet, CI ac-^iU'oorrj rractlce, the- rolationt^hlp-- bot- 
wofM. ;^tuJont3 an J teachers, the relationships between pro f eo^i ional ? , 
an;1 th*"- way I'-o i i' i or^-s are takeri in johool^ have i^ot cht^nged irama- 
tica;ly. 7ra i : 1 1 or:a Uy thi;^ que;:Uion haa been lookoe, upon aa a 
toohn i oal i-rob: vt:. . With no re roEourceti, more irifoiTiatlon^ better 
Ucje of na.-:- rr.eiia, devel opineritd woul I be i 1 Cc^erninated and inple- 
rr.-Mite 1 . The tea.-J.er reaetiorus howeveis whiich ear be lemonstra ted 
In the e-i.vj ;=:tuilei^ cf Malrno r?^;ion, HBo, School:.^ Council, I'tCVS, 
and N'bK i.ran best be uii iei'^Uood i quei'tion of attltudoe-, r'aiues 
and authority* The "grae^ root^V level, this time i'epresented by 
the teaeher:3, )3 in .fa?t quec'tioning not only the nacu^-e of the 
devei ovinent J' but the way thoy are developed and t^icn inf)0::ed'^ upon 
the low^-^^r level.,^.' It io a debcito about who ^huuld control not cr.ly 
the obJeetiver« and the cor. tent ^'f 'learninfj, but the very nature of 
the eXa;i.u'Oo:r: ;3ituatio:\. 

The only eaw:e we have studied In wiiieh tiiet'e questions have 
be-i^n i^eeri a.^ rofleetions of iifft-rent viluo oj^ientati on? vs the 
ea.*e of the Kxper i rnenta 1 Gyrr^nas irj OlvIo, Othei' ^ievel opi.'ientc'i, iiow- 
V e I' , a a i ^ i lias t r-a t e by Chewier a nd L ohman (193) s h ow that in n o - 
vaticti.- :n t-^ n." :or.-r:.cir:: n^; and role r'elatlonshipi:; are of riajor 
C'orLi?ern to ii lai*^-v^ r.urib^r of iV."}iooI^> an.l sehool diotrict.s in 
ATierlea, Th*- .;:arre i ti'Ue foi' .1«.^velop::Lentn in LSoand inav i n and i^orue 
t: a r' t J of e o r. i r. e n t a 1 i::ur o p e , 

Th e ' 0 n 0 1 u J 1 0 r; i s th a t t h e s e t y p e a of i nno va t i o n i nv o 1 v i tig 
role relationships are ^ilfficult to d i t3t;onjit:ate and inplement an<] 
t hat we know too little about h ow conp 1 ex .^^ oc i a I ^y 3 1 em^-^ ehang e 
rolo-relat i or..jh ipi? ::ir;d decioion-rr.aking ctrueture^. One 1.- inclined 
to hypo the J. 1^'e that every t3 ingle sehool to find its 01.^m l'oIu- 

tioTio and therefoi'o ha^- to ^*o throu£;h a continuous? learning process, 
i n vo 1 v i ng t h e i eve I o pT.en t o f liOW re 1 a t i on rh i i)a and d e e i s i on-.nak in^; 
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Qtruo tui\'.' . if thlf' U) ootToot, or^e would neeil an educational 
ati'Ucture which ^'cririit.^j an^l faoilitatci^i yuch dovolopmenti? in every 
3ingle school, This would require ira^tic chan^^c^ in conventional 
thinking about t^chools. A thorough investigation of the conse- 
quences for the intei'ual .^tr'ucturo and resources in the school 
(as they are related to the innovative process) must be caiTied 
out as well as an inves t i^n=^ t i on of the relation3hip between the 
school and the educational structure of which it is a part, 

The role of central autl.orities - or {.-erhaps of an^ external 
authority - ii; the .dl ssc^nlnat ion and impleiuentatiun of these inno- 
vation? is therefore in principle questionable and difficult. 
Even oliang^e^^ Ui educational t^tructures (Oate^^ory l) are never 
really iinpi.er.ented'' if they are not followed by an "internal 
devoloprr.ent process" that affects the dec i sion-inakin^; structures 
and rolo relationships, A co^xntry with a centralistic rriachinery 
whi':h har :Micce.ssf ul ly implemented new educational structures can 
quite ea^iily fall into the nistake of continuing a centralistic 
poll ti 'al -administrative sti'atet^y for the implementation of inno- 
vationL- in Cate^-^'ries 2 and which are qualitatively different 
ar.d probably caii be i:riplejr.ented only through other sti'ategies. 

Cate^'jory 4 (Curriculurri) 

Innovations in curriculum and exarr.i nations are the most typi- 
cal and frequent innovations in education and they appear in all 
the 17 case studies as a major concern. 

The types of Innovation we are talking' about usually have two 
oc^iponents (which can hardly be separated): 

1« A ;;oal or value corriponent which deals directly with the 
iioi'rr.atlve changes which are implied in these types of innovation. 

2. A techLnical component which deal^i with questions like 
revis^^d on tent of a certain subject with new textbooks and exami- 
nations, new metJ-.ods and organisational structures as means of 
achieving new objectives. 

The case studies d:^ not deal with the c^iant'Oo ovei* time in a 
cei'tain cla:;.-:roo::i. ?},e reoeai'Chero have not observed to wlkat 
extent teacher and student behavioiu' it^ changing with the ititro- 
du;tion and iruplenien tation of educational innovations. It is quite 
clear, h:;wever, th.at innovations in this area mean behavioural 
chariges on the part of the teacher and/or the student. Eehavioural 
change.^ usually cannot take place without basic attitude changes 
a?:d again we aio iri the middle of a problematic area in which a 
large number of individuals in a large social system - the school 
svL^tem - are expect^jd to change their oehaviour and relationships. 
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i>o far U;e tJ li'-itf.; i \',jv th^^u^ -^liaM^^ei^ haw lecn cuiTlv^ulum 
guLjellr.Oii, trainij:^;, ij) T:' i'r^a ti d:i ai,d, a::- incjiti nnod , devolopinont 
cjf tt^ajiiiri^; aidi^ aiul tr.oro .^jphii^tieattid toaohint>loariii?i^ systems. 
T^io ;>aL;o iHuciie^^ iiJi >w th:-it in ic:t oa^'er. the Crovernment has loen 

iUr.icti.^ .it tt>: >:rj'uJl ■ i' tl,- .'Lvutorle,^ i»i:;od ard haf^ too 
often taken for tr.vanted tl.o fa^n tLat .jharifri^L' in t^uldoliney and 

a:.d ret'earc);erc a^^ wt'l^ (e.L. Malr.:^ ja.-e ft^dy) clearly illustrate 
a varujty i.e^tativo iV^elin^^^^ atout what i;:> ocra'idoi'ed preicature 
a!:d a::iatoui'ii?h d i nii^oEiuna ti. n oi' inn n'ationi:? . 

>;e ctai'tod thii^ ohapter ly tryii^; t,; identify "the ideal 
ilaoc" in the educational cy^-trv: for the f Mfr^ulati^n , adoption, 
dev^ji^n-inent and ir.ple-icri tat ion .-if the diffcront typef; of innova- 
tli^n. We a>'f l^ft vvith a rathc-2' o;,-pHoated piotua'c, Cvei' and 
■\'oy af;ain ve are fa -ed vith t);e ii?sue of "centralisation^' vei'sus 
^'deoentralieati: ii^' . Af? we have already seen, this is not an 
♦'o i ther-.' .-^i ;t!.^tt rt , but father a que^^tion of vhat kind of deoi- 
c^'iorij anU pi'-^ > -.-e-o ^-h^ul/i he ^;entrali?ed and which i?iiQuld te 
d e c t- / u 7 'a 1 i .■■>: d , 1 n rd i' t c i a c h derir-.^d o bjecti ve ? , 

Oi::;TKAilSATI>;N ok DKOKNTKALISATION - WHAT DOES IT MEAK? 

I:' v;t.' 1 :k Mp.n the quetuion of con ti'al i sat i on or decern tra- 
il cat lot: as a cti'atOf,:y pr-. bl(::n - and thiw is only one way of 
l.:.,kiji^; at it - ve ::o:r.e to the conclusion that except for innova- 
tijnL- l:\ Outcs-^ory 1 ::r>ct innovations^ tend to benefit from a more 
de'>:entraliii'0'd decicion-r'akint;; cti^ucture. In particular, this 
::;if--ht be Ivj^j if it wez^o po^'.sible to de.^a^^n such a j-ole for the 
central cervico a^^ency wViich ii; efficient and teneficial foi' all 
partioc inv-,... j ved , as well a^? to solve tVie dit^ferrLination problems 
In the L-tmcture, So far, nowever, we can cite no example? of 
thii^ i.ieai r^ituaticn. 

i{' V; d>:' teache^'c perceive thic pi'oliloin? After all they ai'c 
at t.hc "fUVicc j'::t^" ; f the docirJ on-;nakiri^^ iiiei'arc)iy and are cen- 
tral ar'.on^; throe vh.^ will have to change tt;eir behaviour if inno- 
vaticnc are to effective. V/e do not have sufficient data from 
our cace studios to .^^ive a concl:isive answer to this question. 
We 1 .av e r: h c e i-v o d s o :r, e i n n o v a t i v e c c ho o 1 s v;h ich are different b o - 
cause teachers* attitudes are different. The co:rjnon argument, of 
course, i5 that teacher involvemer;t in deoision-riaking is 
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^.-.-U't li t i .'1 1 !"nr- M.r Jvv'<;.:,' . 1 r.!;o va t L:-n ♦ One L-fton dravr-r^ the 
■ .'ji , Uj. i : o , that tKe dooentt'al Lrod doo i i Ti-rnakint': 

cU'wyKwa '.v.-'iUl l:o tho ^.'t toiivVloial for iniiovati'^iic to LocuI^ 

d.> r;v)t thihk th:a tliij r^coCv-L^ari ly Ir^ oare. If C'rie 

'i/t^-,r^!n.> that te.i-^K^-r.? r^-h-id*n' ri.lr -.juo^'tlon vltc<l (whici^ ve 

*i '71, what vUi Vo tho iinj'n^t l--.v:il rU-^i ai^^r;-;:;akiia- veia^Ui^ oen- 
^r-ai cl.: ."i/ i j:.-::;'.iki::f: n tho jiUiati.r. >r tl.o toa?Kcr? Wc shall 
.trja",v that 1:' the c^hvi.-o la'tween deo i i on-fr^akiii^: in the Mini- 
. tiy ai:d d*JO i .^n .'n-riaku:,:; ii: the lo^■al dopart:nent cdueatioTi, 
:':u!iy teajhtua^ wjnid ^:hooL-^e the MiniiUry in j^re i'ea^enoe to the lucal 
do; art!r.eiit . Tr>j. reaf>oi. ii^,, oourfa''. , tliat lov^al conti'ol can be 
at- dil'l'icaJt a^;; L^ti.tial .;oritj'ol -■ i i' iict Ws'ia^e, Iii-^'roiip and out- 

ytci. r^y\ii at the Iccal level can oa?ily prodaco teni^ion and 
oorifliotr, *.ary ofteK aiirelcitt^d to the innovations bat still 
i n fi 1 iif' the dtci^^lor-rr.akii^g atout the innovationa. This ques- 
ti ri v;a': dljjiu'ced at a W)i"k.^hop oi'^^anioed by CKKI in Ca:r.brid^^e in 
v;h>'> aiid the i>?port coiu^luded at thi.-; point(l9'0: 

^'I'lvderly irif; tr^i^:^ direnaision of centi ali^a lion is the 
■ n c € rr w i t ]\ tl.o e c ic jJl an a u t h o i t a i an s o c i y ty 
a / a v.'h • ] o , and / or a u t h ■ r i t a i - i art ^ t r u o ti x r e s v/ 1 1 h i n th e 
.7 h o o i J. t V: . It is i' e : C' r . i ^ o d t hi a t vj h. e e th e t r a - 
d i t i M t end y to h l- a a t h o i' i tar i -^n an d t ho r. o ho a 1 sy g t em 
i\ 1 a t i ve ly j o e v\ a t i \'e , th i ^ p re z o n t ..^ p e c i a 1 pi\) bl cfn s 
it\ V.K- ii; tr?da': t i Ji; : T irino vation . In ot;ier voi'dy, it 
1 ^ t n e e :? a i' i } y t. h^o d o j< e O' f cent I'a 1 i a t i o n o r 
dr; -en tralic-aticTi , bat rather the det^ree o f aa thoi^i tarianisni 
wi'.i.cn ::.:.trht explain to ,::0:ne •■:xterit the -ronneta^ of dif- 
I'vvent j^y t e :::: c:^ t. innovati:n'^ » 

i f n i i fj i' t V/ i t i; t he ho i o o be tv.e en c e n t l al an. d lo c al 
de ' i ^'i , ;a/ : J..-: . the iX' :o ro > probably in ^'-orne cai-o.^^ one is left 
V. ith. i\- ohol:--^ at all» The only real cho>\ce -would be ■ to decenti'a- 
llr^. do . .^i. r,-''.ak1n;; d.:'^ii t'- the cciv:.:! level i toe If - not only 
to tfo- );e'id:';ao tor t it t the ^?oh^ol itt-elf, 1; 'ladinf; tile Gtudents:^. 
Ill p.^rtio.:lar at the oeo.i'dary level tlicr-e are exarrjples of this 
kind ::.o.:ia,;*f.r,.en t i^tn^iotare, exor:.pl 1 f ied in our case .studies hy 
the Kxi,-^ ri^r.ental 'jyi-u'-^^p in h'rlo. Thir i::inediato ly raiset^ the 
:i'i'.3iiju 0 the relativ-; a^:t^ ■nor,i\- o :' i ir^hool Iri the educ^ational 
oy.^tr/:.".. 'T- what e>:te?;t i o* it i^ealii-^tic to assume that an indivi- 
daal oohoa oar. Ve :■ .npl tely iridepondent rf the r.ational .structure 
an d the extern a 1 ? . v i nc n.r, r. r. t , i n 1 ud i n^: t r. e local c o wmv. i ty , i\\ its 
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ae..>ijivn:^ :ilviit IK.' t'acfiin^^ ^yii l.'trt^it? All the ca^c i^tudiec" 
■yf the iii I'a^jl I'VrT; ; i , f^, h-j^^ .^lo::t'iy ar.y innovation in a 

c^cho.)! i;^ c^huoctvu with IjU, tht; 1 ct.v lronr;CKt , o.n'Ooially 

tV;o larettt:?, arid tl>: ^ui i'^val oithor l:".-al .. r oontraL bjcilori. 
in iho Co\^hti}i^X\, n'[ f^ Oollct:e quite radli-'al i'omv^ o:' Individual i.^"od 
iii^W 1 :\io>. alrv^u^iy :'t'-t ; r/ i"i • r >■ i,;, /tuii^'nl,.^ wL will 
hctvc: t': fit in w:t^; extorn-^i ova-mati :-ni' . i ti tKo Thoi'nlei-x Sv^h':,.>-1 
parch to le^nn I: n.^k Tr no j 1 1 ai'tt.n ^'■■::.fi fov; yeuri: oT irino- 
vatlve w:rk. Thiy rh^w.^ hc\ lnt.i:::ati:ly an individual ^^ohool 1^^ 
linked :■• fnc: ;:venall OvVi;ational iiir:ctu7'0. rut door 1+ need to 
U' iiKo ihat? We c^jnr.jt r ■ int ; tri.- qucL^tlon in thir ^;tudy(l9S). 
I^'U ii c^^.-f'ji^' J -is tr.at, a y^orr. of thr^ oiiuca*: iona 1 

otr'uctur^-' in ail th*; countri--;- .n-idiod, co-tain eon^traintn will 
alway.-' havo to b^' irr/poc'-ed upor. tho i-'o'r.ool: 

?^ "q::aiit.v" nv .^^ .i irt;:,;en I ^ In ^^;i-tair> covr a/tivitifs; 

;■■) vnt-'tn/rj ro,-jaii'r.T:-ic:it<' in .^ortain ro^eivin^; inrtitu- 
ti.-n.-; 

I ,^ i n,-:ri.-nt:^ ^n nn Uu: cq'.ality f ^jdu^^at i.^nal 
. muni ty ; 

r':r:al:it i .n.^ v noenuin^ the level 1' exncndituro, 
Kvvn ir t'.e^e ;2:^nj":iin t.: wei'O .;f:d un.^n 'i school, hov^cver, 

tnoy 'jan r-:adily tak-? ne ana ncrc tne i":;r;rt 1' a f:^am'?work in 
whi^^h the coh., :1 iuii- o.,/n.f ide^'able J"i'e.;d>.^:': to :^perate. For exa':;plo, 
vv.^n tn.;a,::h a r/ho^i v;^rr oon^traintd in t^^-m? of trie levol 

V :'i!::i>L.':n^; ne onr: Voi^e.-oe a iUtaali^^^n ^vhel'e t}ie £^tuderjto and 
toai.:},<:nj tc'^reinc:- dr t- r:Ti: nv:i hov the ricnoy i:honld be ured, the 
]evt^l 'J*: jtaffinc:, the^ a:n:-jnt and tyi'o :n;:'tnaotinn, tlu? type 

:* :::anar-cr:':n t , Intornal qr.ality o-^ntr/l and the r :riOaiv:.ire.? which 
t^day are r-:.: :latod by .^^nti'al .: r 1^'cal r^^-alat 1 ^n;: :;n ty ^-entain 
Lntere.-t yr . i^' /r" I ^na : rn-ayc')- 

A yr:a'cT^.:h>: 0? r:n";:;A::o::AL i;;::ovatio:; 

rin-e eduoati..:: ::/-lv^^.' a n .Tit 1 n'l t i. -n , l' t..Jiti;:al, nn^jlal, 
e'^cn-:::!-- and o.d . -a t i ,..na 1 h je ^ * i v-. ail ta te :'i 1.] od , v;e are 
left with ,1 -aj nnoM^--. in trying t i.l%?ntlfy 'Sc^elal ^arate^rierh 
fir innjvati.n. An v/v ha^'^J ji^-n;, nly a .^ar^^fally planried inte- 
rs ratio ' : vani'. ar i'tra^'-rier har j'a'jv-Ml to ho Ui:el'al, 

The tda.?a ti . nai ny^-'ter. , i.'einy the lar^:ent -^nd nr^jt-ahiy no^^t 
tv'^erfa: of wr v.-.'ial . >■ oti tntlonp , :annot niriply he eha.ni;ed and 
r;ade t; perf::^2T:; d 1 i"f ener: tly ly the anpli^-ation of one net of 
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strateglea for one typo of innovation at one stage of the process. 
A suoce^sl'ul {jroo.etiJ implies the use of all throe strategy orienta- 
tions (see p. 43), involvins all levels of the syetem, to perform 
different tasks throuehout the various stages in the process. A 
careful analysis of the interplay between interest groups, an 
jnderetand ing of the cont*equences of the use of various strategies, 
and a mastery of available know-how and resources, are necessary 
conditions for a successful process. 

Since the countries studied differ so much politically, 
socially and educationally, it is difficult, if at all possible, 
to "prescribe^' one structure for educational innovation. We shall, 
however* suggest certain policies that seem to satisfy basic 
requirements in all countries studied. In some countries parts 
of the proposed structure are already operating. 

Any structure for innovation will reflect a certain under- 
standing of the nature of education. In proposing a structure we 
have deliberately tried to think of education as a service function 
for the user (student and parents): there is, we believe, a trend 
towards this view in most of the countries studied. In doing so 
we do not forget that education traditionally has been regarded 
as a main instrument in social policy. Education is also looked 
on as an instrument for economic and social objectives - often 
good intentions hard to achieve. Although political-administrative 
strategies are a precondition for the fornulation of these objec- 
tives, we maintain that the process necessary to facilitate edu - 
cational innovations can best be achieved through the active invol - 
vement of the user . 

This has ma^or consequences. It means for example that the 
'*ob jec'Lives-means-output" paradigm is not a static dimension which 
cait be planned, developed, implemented and evaluated, but rather 
that it is highly dynamic . It has to be defined on a continuing 
ba^^is in a dialogue with the "user^' (defined as the student, and 
student's parents), and in fact is the very basis for learning. 
It doOiD not mean, of course, that objectives, means, processes and 
outcomes cannot be defined, but rather that they have to be defined 
on a continuing basis, not extemally but in a dialogue with the 
user himself. 

This obviously would be a major policy change for most educa- 
tional systems* Ve believe, however, that education has a unique 
role to play in our society by the very nature of its process - 
leaiTiing. The educational system may be the only social institu- 
tion left where the individual can define and determine his own 
experiences . 
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The rather Rimplo structure ve are proposing can also be used 
for an educational syt^iein with a more instrumental policy, The 
difference would be that such a aystom would give priorities to 
other activities, and would influence the process through a. more 
direct control, often defined as central control. 

TF{£ NBEB VOR A NATIONAL INNOVATION POLICY 

We have repeatedly seen that innovations in Category 1 (new 
objectives and fimctions) usually Imply a redistribution of re- 
sources and a shift In priorities. In all C'-ses this has required 
a political decision - a national (Stattj) decision - if it is to 
be achieved to any substantial degree, 

We have also observed that any radical change in curriculum 
(Category 4) would have consequences beyond the individual school 
or school district. All schools have in the long run to respond 
to the educational, social or economic realities. 

Ficcerneal reforms have so far had little effect on education. 
Our case studies show that such innovations usually have their 
basis in one-sided interests, are defined within the already 
accepted framework, achieve little dissemination and often do not 
change basic attitudes or tahaviour in the classrooms. 

The present edyoational system, although "reformed" through 
various adaptations to 'changes in society, had its origin in a 
society very different from the present one. What is needed is a 
National Innovation Policy which can redefine the nature, the 
objectives and the fimctions of education In its social and econo- 
mic context. Without such a national policy the individual learner, 
the school and its staff, would be hampered by outdated laws, regu- 
lations and requirements in their attempts to innovate. 

A National Innovation Policy would not necessarily mean a 
stronger centralisation of decision-making. Even in a highly 
decentralised comitry, as we have seen, the structure itself is 
the main control mechanism upon the individual school. Only by 
a redefinition of the educational structure (its objectives, means, 
etc.) can a school fimction as an innovative school. 

The basis for a National Innovation Policy is a comprehensive 
understanding of the various factors in the innovation process. 
It should not be concerned with only one stage of the process 
(e.g. development), or only one type of innovation (e.g. curricu- 
lum), but requires an analysis of the whole educational system and 
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the con<UtiDru! fo!' o r.ucooiisful innovation procons (from identi- 
fication of n^.M'iii^ to impl+^montatlon) . 

Aa we ?ce it, the role of the National policy ia not to 
dix'oot and control chancres in the syt^tem. Its role is rather 
jay down the conditions Tor innovation in the system. This may 
in;ply ohaii(je;3 in laws, rt>:iilHtionj5, examinations, personnel poll- 
ries, inoontivea and developmt^nt ot* ^'support functions'' (see below) 
toth nationally and locally. The role of the National Innovation 
Policy would be to facilitate innovations in the syottm by chang- 
ing the existing; framework. 

None of the cejitral in^^.titutions studied meets these require- 
rientj. NBK and KCJE are examples of institutions with some of 
the functions described above. The Uh}) has a mission which could 
Incorporate what we meaji by a National Innovation Policy. So far, 
however, most of its energy has been devoted to the ongoing task 
>f mana^;Ln(5 the exii^ting system. The responsibility for Innova - 
tion , however, is seen more and more as the main task for the 
Lnt5 ti tut ton . 

Tho NOIK Jiafj similar fmictions with the advantage of having 
'^nly the responsibilities for innovation in the system. It does 
n:>t, however, have responsibility for the implementation stage. 

A.^ we have seen (Chapter III) all the other institutions are 
restricted in th.eir mission to certain functions in the process 
(e.f:. planning or research or development), or to certain types 
:f innovation, 

A National Innovation Policy is obviously a political concern 
in the broadest sense. Co-operation with other national policies 
(economic, .social) is essential, and communication with aiid par- 
ticipation of different interest ^troups is also essential. 

THK NKEB ?0K A LOCAL INNOVATION POLICY 

We have already argued extensively for local participation in 
t};e innovation process (see Chapter V). We will not repeat the 
ar^Tumonts here but stress that we see the innovation process as 
the most important oppc^rt unity for learning in schools. Thi,^, 
however, would be true only if the usei', the student and parents, 
: art iv:i pates in the process from pi'oblem identification to implc- 
men tation . 

A ic.cal ii\n ovation policy does not mean, therefore, giving 
increased authority to those who already hold power, but creating 
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conditions, for a ..-un t. huii nK dialof^ic in the i^ohool, and tx^twoon 
the school and tht^ ret^ional ruid oentral bodies. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to thoso aspect? of the polio:/ which eiicoura^^e 
a probleni-solvint< attitude and ait innovative climate (sec Chapter 
V). 

A local innovation policy t-^houid have a^' its main objective 
to encourage and facilitate innovations in r>ch':cli?» Thl£3 would 
certainly imply a support f trricture (?ee below) i tut rr^oreovor it 
vvr.ad neoetjsitate a continuous analysis of external and internal 
.^ontnraints, recotipideration of arrange :r.ents for mana^^t-'nient , 
or^raniL'ationcal patteriiij, incontivot-. and leadership funetions, 
ThlP prooesi^ may be the Kio^^t important learnir.^^ procoos for both 
teacher3 and st'idents and otlier^^ who participate in it» 

THK N^KKD KOH i\n INNOVATIVE SUrPOHT STHUCTUR>: 

The edu:'ational iiysterij today uscir' special in.^ti tut ions and 
pj'jgranLT.et^ to assist ttie soiiool» Tlie whole educational administra- 
tion is supposed to fvinotlon as a support structure, including; 
activities such as teacher training;, tiie production of textbooks, 
the use of inspectors and in-service training. We believe that 
rr...tjor changes are necessary in these institutions if desirable 
innovations are to materialise in the schools. In this context 
we shall not discuss these changes since the case studies deal 
only ind-reotly with these questions. We shall, h-wevor, point 
to sorr.e needs that are evident (and in nost cases are not net by 
any present institution) in iriost co^ui trios: 

i ) Local teacher centres 

The Malra^j case study gives an exa^Tiple of one of t)ie first 
deliberate efforts in Eui'ope to develop a regional developnent 
•enti'c. In the study of the Schi'ols Covmoil one sees a sustained 
effort in the United Kingdom to establish teaolier centres through- 
out the country (more than SOO at present). This is also so in 
New Jersey, Ontario, Denmark and Norway* In all ai^eas they play 
an important role in dissemination and seem to be a necessary new 
s tv' 1 0 tur e f o r inn o va t i on » 

Sometimes they are used deliberately by the oentral authori- 
ties as a strategy for the dissemination and implementation of 
iniiovations (see the case study of New Jersey), but in most cases 
they are based either on regional initiative and control (Kngland) , 
or on a combination of central and regional control (Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Ontario). 
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Kx.'f[^?. ill ij.e IfnlUnJ Kiru^Jom, teachei* centimes (or development 
^'ciitrou) ;.iv<j ri.- t wuh;ly OLiinbl i'chcd , So far their funotions and 
itnpaet differ but t^iey do L^etra to meet certain basic needs: 

0 an Informatioi; centre for teachers in a region; 
r) an iT*-^?ei^i<u-.' IraUuri^; ceiitro f teachers and 

ad^Tiin i ;^lrutoi"f' : 
.*^) a dtri. ntvtration centre for innovative practiceG 

(developed inside or outoido the region); 
4) an oxpci" irr.en tal con ti'e to assist teachers in 

th.eir Irinovative tat>ks, both pi'cf essionally 

cuui technically. 
Teacher centres can play an important 1 Inkafie function, both 
between the ttchool and itL-: envlroiunent, and amon^ teachers- with 
innovative idoae from different schools* 

In the case study of the York region ( 196) we described the 
Mattel' Toaciier Prot:ramme» The change from inspectors to consul- 
tar.t^ is an interesting development in most of the countries stu- 
died (;"ee Ch.apter IV), This suggests that a new type of inspector 
is needed. fte i^hould not be responsible for the control of exis- 
ting practices, but be a resource person who can assist the tea- 
chers in the different stages of the Innovation process. If tea- 
cher centres could be staf^'ed with "Master Teachers" who are "pro- 
cess exports'^ at^ v;ell as subject specialists, the centres would 
be a major stisrtulus in the innovation process. 

We have argued for a new role for the researcher, a resource 
person with research qualifications who can be a "process facili- 
tator arid evaluator^' in the schools (see Chapter VII). The teacher 
centres v;ould be an ideal base for such persons. In addition they 
v;juld be able to assist schools and school districts in the eva- 
luation of new educational products developed inside or outside 
the region. When nece^saiy the researcher could also serve as a 
T'Ci'oui'ce pei'L'on in isolation to research and development institu- 
tions . 

1 i ) Research and Development centres 

We regard I'e search and development as a service function for 
innovative cchools arid school regions. Well planned, developed, 
tested -.aid evaluated pro^ramjues are a necessity for a modern edu- 
cational system. 

As we have concluded in this volume, however, the readiness 
of the users to implement new sti'uctures, products and practices 
i s Lio re o f a p v o b 1 e m t h an the development of a particular pro due t 
itself. We have also concluded tliat product development based on 
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the F-K-D-D model Kiu: ;in frir Ix'ori e^uoceLUU'ul only In 3omc ai'eas 
in Die ourriculam 11 old. 

New approaches to ro^iearoh ajid develovinont are thei'cfcre 
essontial if t].e Krowiru: number of iheso centroti It; to succeed. 
Part ioipallon of tiio ii acr (both tea>:*l'iOr and ytuderit) iL> one if^por- 
tant element in a new 'Strategy. 

Ohai3o(l97) cliacuLU^ej important <'fiarao teri^-Uioi? of sijuocossful 
rosearoh and dcvelopnent iniUltulionG. Ho flv^t considers the 
need for a jr.ore i^yj temat ic plannhigt developinont and evaluation 
cycle, arid he addij: 

"One related oharactoriL^tic iy attention to all the 
najor eleinentir^ in Icai'nin^; enviroriinen tt^i » The approach 

one of oreatiUi^ i^yLUeir^iiv whiol; have as componentc^ 
lnotru-nioi;al inaterialc? ru^d ir.edia, physical eettin^s, 
and the develupmont of relevant behaviour for teaohei'c 
aj id 0 t he 1' L-J 0 h o o 1 p e i' s u n n e 1 » f a;n i 1 y g vo ii p , and o o rriin \m i t y 
vmIiui t^joro , The prooet^s becomes one in whic}i all are 
tt;ao};er.' cUid all are leai'nerc;, with frequent opportunities 
t'o r t I'an o p o t i c . n o f r o ley. 

A third charao teri L^t ic ij the linking; of many or^jan isa tions 
ar.d int'titutiono ir. the itnploir^entation of pi'Ot'^^'--'^^ • ^'^ot 
only a greater attention bein^- given to tVie contribu- 
tioiic^ wliioh call be ;::a<ie by Departments of Kduoation, 
^■ohool d i.-:;ti'i c ti"? t and educational a^L^soc iations of many 
kind:;; but fiore effoi't bein^^ expended to itivolve 
parents, oivic ^roup^, indr.ytrles, etJuiio leadert^hips, 
^^ooial af^encioo, arul volianteer^:^ frorr^ tbiC 0'.?r:Lm;mi ties 
oonoeired . 

Another di o t in^-ii -^hliig oharaoteristio of many laboivatoi'y 
and oentre proi^raiiimee is a strong accentuation of the pOi3i- 
tive elements in the social and cultuial environinenti? of 
tho.?e pjpulatloTic whicli az'e dci^ignated as disadvantaged. 
The value 0 and strer.^thL; wliich are associated v;ith bein^^ 
a black in Ariorica oi' a member of a non-En^^^lish- speaking 
i"r 'up in ari An^lo-Saxon culture or an Indian in a white 
:aan's oivilication beco:ne the starting points for finding 
oneself and tJie building -.f relationt^ to otheix^"* 

The development and production of new educational mat equals 
i;; a oozrjplicated , t ir^e -con su:ri in and expensive task, yiore and 
rr.ore cer.trec: would ^ue§(^ to specialise on rnajoi^ themes. One can 
fore^-ee a network of opecialised cenXxes which would ^:erve ap 
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Al' v/e i,.ivr Tiv:;: !';\' tl.c ot?ri ti'al i n t i tu t ii rii- Litudied, 

^U/ i.^^?. ■ !' ii.!,, vu t L>. , Kov^e;ir'.'h arid dov^/laj-iutji;! M'^-atiiaa- 
U.I.,; i !. ' rt: t r.i:ly 'ii.i t::.:i..'y tf-'a-'nui',; ai.^i ..'tiker pi\i t'oti^Nlonalt^ 
:i ,u'.'r^i;d::;ekt Th- ji- .^ciitr^^i; te at; iiupoi'tciut Tor the 

ill) iLJililLJiIilJiiiVr 

Wt- have :ir:" lOil I'c-r a:: in fc rina t Kti r;elv;oi'k tc^ encourage con- 
tact.* Ictv.'fo:: koy hid iv.iduM I ..^ iu tht.^ innovati'jj. prooess, The case 
;;t^idi«/:: do::;..>i,;' t I'aI^' thv i::iV'...r'tu!LOC of 1 •L'ud<5rL:Ui p at levolc of 

?ral larho J ( t '"i:.'.) , dealiri^^^ \/ th tVie pr^bltf;).-; of eduoatiunal inno- 
/ 1 1 1 . i : . a d f: 0 t r a 1 i d .-\v t o w i t h a a t oi i o \no u j t e a c he r ii^ and 

" . A V ; ^- ) . i ^ t 1 1 y ar. de re ^J 1 i r.ia t e Ih.e c oin p 1 ex i t y 
f the ' t.ar:^:^? i I'voe ii: tjdueatioi; , 

r:i:::v c r.a n o , wh e r. it t k e s : ■ ] n o e , u f3 u:i i 1 y 
. j'jj 11"^ le:au^;e a pei'c^jnal x-elation^hip has 
r-f--o;i LV'trtolij^hud by the pex';;rn cTolliu^ >.'hange 
a;.d tKt:^ edaoatioh c\ivio::,cT , 
''n}erj jy o tt'^iUitl'-' channels of ccrrirT.iaucatiorv 
ir.Vv^lvin^^ I'ei'iv. r.al contact aro ec^tablii-hed, 
r. r;e r/j will be d 1 f f i o u 1 1 t o ina in t a in , 
f.viri if started. 
1, It i^' h;trd to fi:,d th.o^^e ^l^ir^cuX^^ iii tho i.ew 

yrot:.vn::.r.-7S that are rewai'diiiK that they will- 

Vf}roji:,t: the feai';: rmd anxletiei? i^al;jod l,y 
d - p ai ' * 1 f : ■ o :r. t h d uc a t i ona 1 c t a t u . - quo". 

A-.-ovj.^ t^. i;. !'ji'iri'it doe J increaoe the pc^wer of tlie indivi- 
daal v;h.' !.aL- this:^ aoceej.- MeaL-uret: :riu.^t be taken therefcat, 
^hr^-irh :-,'lIti:al a?.^i p f e^: i na 1 '.'ha^nelt; , to encure that an 
inf T"-!r,ati.:;. u^.iwj'Z'r: n j t ■r'taireo^:nt a dara'.ei^ of oen ti'al i ^" iri^^j 

ill f .■■:.r:ati'-n vL^ai o tri: tint; a.-^-usr. I ■» few individuals. The 
dar.ijei' i i, ;t .''.^ :r; v:^h tViat an iridividv.al may "rnloUire'' infoi'mat ion , 
h . t ;'a * la- t h a t t h»" r e 1 t i f " i 'o 1 c va!i t " in f o rma t i a n is a v a 1 no 
qa-_otl.r. whioh oar,r:.u tt- delo^tatod ta a fev; ind i vidualtj . 

x:a: nc.^-.aa-ary i ri f J2'::;ati<jn netv;ci'k fai' key individuals i?i the 
ir .a;;i:a thon-f i^et-n a^^ 'A\e pax't of an increac^ed pi'oblen;- 

ivi;.^; :a:.a"it./ in any -durational institution. aiie ability ta 
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analyse problt?ms aJid interpret them in a wider context is the con- 
cern of everyone engu^^eci in the process. The kind of information 
which is relevant would then be defined by everyone concerned . 

As we have observed throur.hout our analyi^is, the major prob- 
lem is not that infoi'mation doi.s not exist, but rather that very 
few are intei'ectod and take tht' onei'^^y to look for rel^van^ infor- 
mation. The creation of a need for relevant information io pro- 
bably mare important than the expansion of the information service. 
Thi? need is directly connected with the role the individual plays 
in the process. Only through real participation in decision mak- 
ing, in a dialogue with those concerned, and in active involvement 
in the development and evaluation stages, is it possible to create 
conditions for corrinumication , An active partner is necessary if 
commimication is to have any meaning. 

A structure for innovation would always have to have links 
witli the administration of the existing educational system. In 
r^ome cases (e.g. Sweden) the innovative structure is integrated 
in the ordinary administration. In other cases the innovative 
structure is ::iore or less separated from the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of the syotem (e.g. U.K., Norway), One can foresee all 
kinds and degrees of integration both at the individual and the 
institutional level. We have observed advantages and disadvan- 
tages in all present structures. There is no one way to organise 
the process. A particular combination of factors in one country 
may call for a solution different from that required by the orga- 
nisational patteiTi in another coimtry, even if many basic factors 
(e.g. type of innovations, degree of centralisation) are the same. 
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Annex 1 

CASK studib:s of kducatiqnai; innovation 



1 - AT TH£ CENTRAL LEVEL 



Study 

The Schools Council, 
United Kingdom 

The Ontai'io Institute for 
Studies in Education (OISE), 
Canada 

The National Council for 
Innovation in Education (NCIE), 
Norway 



The New Jersey Administration, 
United States 

The National Board of Educa- 
tion (NBE), Sweden 

The Bavarian State Institute 
for Educational Research and 
Planning, Germany 



Research for Better Ociiools Inc, 
(RBS), United States 



Researchei' 

Prof. John Nisbet , University 
of Aberdeen 

Prof. Francis S. Chase , 
former Dean of the School of 
Education, University of 
Chicago, USA 

Prof. Sixten Marklund , 
National Board of Education, 
Sweden; and Eskil B.j^rklund , 
Director, Chancellor of the 
University's Office, Sweden 

Prof. Michael D. Usdan . City 
University of New York 

Oddvar Vormeland, Director 
of Education, Oslo, Norway 

Prof. F.E. Weinert, 
University of Heidelberg, and 
Prof. Heribert Simons , 
University of Heidelberg, 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Prof. Leon Ovsiew, Temple 
University, USA 



2^ - AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL 

Leicestershire, United Kingdom Prof. Brian Holmes , 

University of London 
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iirl:-;. M--t:-:>-:-, r ran k Tu 
y. iunthr-r- i"'-ob.-t, :u--l:n, 

'avoiVM :':oO'iv, .Ontario in::ti- 
,ai" o!' r>,iarat i or. , Tana;! a 

:■. Ao::'ra:,:'-ra T^^^^* 
■ " :-ab : : ' j t' rriariv 



■"r-cr^ai •■au;:^ , l.'epartnient 
i.r.- i' • " r: an i ' r:!. d va t i ^ri , 

■u::h^ipa: : *.y a*' i?alo, 
" c !'way 

'!i ta ■ a r i t a t t'c 

^tUiii'a in Kdi^'atuai, ''arja'ia 

^'^^-^r. ■nr>--n, :>nool 
■ l' Kou^ation, ^"ophtr'ha^^'-n , 
.'j!.:r.a!'> 



- AT T}{K KKGICNAl IKVh^L (Contitiucd) 



Devon, United Kingdom 

WC' t :i la r ♦ Wvc j e , b'ed o ra 1 
R 0 J >u b 1 i 0 of 1} e r ' man y 

York County Boavd of Kducation, 
Ontario , Cai^.ada 

Mnlrr/o, Swijdt^n 



Ci:hl Secretariat 

Dr. Helga Metznet^ Frankfurt 
am Main. Federal Republic of 
Germany , and 

GUnther Trobst, Berlin, 
F^-'det'al Republic of Germfiny 

Prof. Jan J. Loubser, 
Herber't Spiers and 
Carolyn Moody , Ontario Inati 
tute of Education, Canada 

Di'. Wolfgang-P. Teachner . 
University of Kiel, Federal 
Republic of Germany 



? - AT THE SCHOOL LEVEL 



loicestor. United Kine^aiom 

The Kxpeririental Gynnasiun, 
Cslo, Nor'^ay 



Thorn lea School, Ontai'io, 
Canada 

r.^dovrt' School, R^dovro, 

Tapiola School, Tapiola, 
Finland 



Dr. Gerald Bernbaurn , Univer- 
sity of Leicester, U.K. 

Mr. Trond Hau.^e . Department 
for Research and Innovation, 
Municipality of Oalo, 
Norway 

Dr. Michael Fullan , The 
Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Canada 

Mr. Tom Plou^ 01 sen , School 
of Education, Cophehagen, 
Denmark 

Mrs. Lyyll Virtanen , Finland 
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praft of Hcvuse') Ouhiol ; iie^^ 

I. r^ack^; round 

lU Ad vn need Practioo;^ 

III. r rob 1 e:n I J en t i f i oa t i on 

tV. Solution Forrr:alation 

V. ^'olution Adoption 

VI. The Process of Implcmr'ntat i on : General 

Procedure;:) Fol lowed 
VII. Kvaluation Procedures and Modification 

VIH. Other Activitieci in the Regional Or£:ani9ation 

as they relate to the Change Process 
IX. Researcher's own Evaluation, Speculation, etc. 



r, lUCKO ROUND 

Thla rirut Ll^'(:tiorl of the report is to place the region in 
its social, political and educational context. In general it 
should contain much of the following information as is relevant 
and obtainable. 

0 Relevant historical factis, 

2) Place in organitsation of adrninii5tration in nation, 
province, state. 

3) Major sources of provision of neeas (financial, personnel, 
materials , Information) • 

4) Scope and limits of authority and implications for 
initiative in innovations: 

^) Le^al : i) National: Constitution/Legislation 
ii) Regional! Legislation/Statutory 

b) Political de facto 

i) Educational organisations: teacher's unions - 
university agencies - associations oi' administ- 
rators - PTA. 
li) Non-educational : political parties - trade 

union organisations - chuiohes - organised big 
bus inei^s . 

c) Kconomic 

Availability of resources associated with legal and 
political parame ters . 

5) Relations with other organisations with implications for 
innovation . 

( educat ional , non- educational , f orrr«al , informal ) . 

6) Relevant political factorsi economic factors and social 
factors within the region, Might include population den- 
sity, mobility, industrial base, composition of popula- 
tion, general values of population as they relate to 
fiducation or general educational level of population, 

7) Desci'iption of internal educational organisation - divi- 
sion of labour functions, approximate size, etc, 

fi) Objectives of the regional authority: 

- v;hat are they? 

- how articulated and established? Derived from what 
sources? 

- major reception groups and recipients 

- perceptions of means for attaining objectives. 
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tl. ADVANCKi) ri{Ai:?!(M':i; 

t) Those ohoiiori foi" concentration in this report 

are to bo revealing of educational practices in the region and of 
styleB/prooeoacs/raethoda of Iniplementation. All things being 
rqual koep in mini the criterion of potential uuo or intoi'est to 
educators? in the OKCH Membor count r i Ci-:' . Chootie two ot^ thi'eo If 
possible , 

2) Description of the practices: enough so that the practice 
be recognisable but not known in all its details* If possible 
refer here {u3ing bibliography) to sources of further information 
about the practice. It is possible that a relevant piece of 
Information night be \/hat criteria make the practice 'advanced' - 
this in turn may require a brief statement of characteristics of 
the old practice, also a note of the advanced practice's intended 
effei'ts. The practice might represent a change in goal or a 
ohan^^o '"n moanj of reaching it. Refer if possible and desirable 
to goals of the region outlined in ' Backgro'ond ' . 

j5) Def^cription of each practice will also include a descrip- 
tion of the extent to which the practice is in use at the moment; 
historical data as necessary to date its introduction, key events 
\n its implementation, etc. Useful information might also include 
who were/are primary users of the advanced practice, what persons 
or groups were supposed to change their behaviour or make use of 
new information, skills or materials. 

4) Advanced practices may exist in any one of several pos- 
sible taxonomies, o-^e of which is given below largely as an aid 
to recognition. 

a) Level or stage of education. 

b) Aspect of education. 

i ) Structure 

a. reorganisation of vertical arrangements between 
" evels 

b. reorganisation of horizontal relationship at 
nny seleete^] level Of education 

c. urban-rural 
1 i ) Content 

a. reorganisation of content/curriculum 
b » r e organ i sat ion of t i me table 
c. introduction of new content 
'iii) Methods of Instruction 

a. Introduction of new theories of instruction 
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0 , tu'ohrialot'y 

iv) Adininlstvat ion/B'lnFu\oe/Control 

a, devolution of authority - teachf?r-partlcipatlon 

c, research unitn/plannlng periionnol 
^'^ 1'"^ 5Ug^;otUe/l that as paia of the selectori bib- 

■ li%5raphy the addresf? be ^riven of a pt rr>on or source of further 
int'-i'inat ion about the practice, 

III, PKOBLF^M i?Kj;TiFrcA?ror; 

1) Although It ii3 i;ot a^t'umod that problems are ii all cases 
If.ient i t'ie^i boforo solutions are found, the general questions here 

: ) ^A-V.o or what hr^s the power to ^Iraw attention to a problem, 
to identify it» and 
i i 'l who or what did so in the caso(3) of practiceC^) under 
r^tudy - at^:^UTning thir- procesti did take pla:ie, 

i'^roupc: with thia power oi' function night iii elude: 

a ) Ka t i ona 1 Agc^ n c i e i3 

Kiucational : Statutory 
Voluntary 
Non-educational : Statutory 
Voluntary 

b) Regional Agencies 

Bodies inside regional organ! .nation with {Special 
rec?[on3ibili ties for identifying'!; pi^oblems? 
School Agencies 
" ) Q u 0 .-tie n .-^ wo ul d i n cl uii e : 

a. Kow^ can th^? .^'earch for problems be characterised: cons- 

'ious and rational'? Accidental? 
I, Has a baoklo^^ of problems been organised and arranged in 

pri ori t ies? 

'A'liat i:-^ the distribution of p^eople involved in the search 
for probler.s? 

1, Is any definition made of problems in terms of goals and 
objectives of the region? 

Keep in mind that answers to these questions must be derived 
fron t tracing the actual process of problem identification in the 
caso(s) under study. 
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IV. SOLUTION KOKMUl.ATION 

0 Again it should bo pointed out that solutiono may havo 
been found before problems are identified* 

?) The question is who and/or what is generally involved in 
solution formulation an<3 who or what ha^ be on involved In the 
particular case(s) under study. tmpctua may come from outside 
the region or from within i 

- fvom national agencies whether educational or non- 
educational (e«g. central institute for educational change, 
parliament) 

- from regional agencies (e.g. local school board, local 
planning unit) 

- from local i^ohool or student group 

- from pi^ocesscs combining any of the above (e.g. use of 
research data, consultation, etc.) 

3) Questiona might include: 

a. ^.ifhat kind5 of information does the region define as 
relevant and in what form does it use such information? 
How is the region linked to channels of Information 
about advanced practices, i.e. to learn what is 
available and what are possible solutions? (e.g. 
orint, audio-visual, personal contacts, group and 
temporary system arrangements). 

b. How are these channels created and maintained? 

c. What special structures and processes are involved in 
finding solutions, e.g. Development Block, Research 
and development Unit? 

d. What is the rough balance between energy devoted to 
search and energy devoted to invention? 

e. How can the search for solutions be characterised? 
(Rational and planned? Accidental?) 

f. In describing how the solution was formulated in the 
particular case(s) under study, key information would 
I ncluie ; 

- '*iho or what were involved in the formulation process? 

- V^hat evidence was used in arriving at the solution 
and hew was this evidence gathered? 

- '<Vhat (if any) were notable stages during formulation? 
e.g. Rxperiments and consequent raodi f ication? Any 

attempts to consider alternatives which might 
achieve the same effects? 
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V, SOLUTION ADOPT tON 

0 The power of docialon actually to adopt a certain solu- 
tion may be statutory in nature, may be imposed from outside the 
region, may be within the bounds of regional .authority, or may 
reat upon compromise between the region and outside authority, 

2) Again the point la to derive general procedures in the 
region from precise description of the process the ca3e(s) under 
study. 

3) Questions might include: 

a, Identification of the groups (formal or informal) 
which may be Involved in solution adoption. I.e. have 
the power de facto or d e .lure to block or oppose the 
adoption of a particular solution. (Pay attention to 
oeople who ^ay participate in groups outside the formal 
organisation , ) 

b. Identification of groups or persons involved in making 
decisions to adopt, and the general processes by which 
decisions are usually made. 

In describing the particular case(s) under study, key 
information should include: 

- Who or what made the decision to adopt a solution? 

- '/Aio or what persons or groups opposed the excision, 
on what grounds, in what ways, and with What results 
(including how were they managed if relevant)? 

- Who or what persons or groups supported the decision, 
on what gromids, in what ways, and with what results 
(including how were they managed, if relevant)? 

VI, THE PROCESS OF IMPLEMENTATION: GENERAL PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

1 ) Is there one overall concept or strategy of change that 
pervades the change activities? 

a. Active : Is there a planned strategy or philosophy? 
tlow well articulated is this strategy or philosophy? 
Can people talk about it? Has experience changed it or 
has it been modified over time? Ic" there internal con- 
sensus within the relevant agencies or groups on a 
philosophy of change? 

b. Discerned : Can a strategy be discerned e.g. power- 
coercive, rational-ernpi rical , normative -re -educative? 

2) Four phases can be isolated: Preparation, Implementation, 
Evaluation, Diffusion (i.e. throughout the refion). 

a, Can these phases be discerned in the case(s) under study? 
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b. Who an.l/o!" vhut ii3 Ihvolvcd in each stage? 
0, For each, tho following inf ortnatlon be included: 
Preparation ; Pvopcwation may be psychological ov institu- 
tlon.'^l (t?,g, training for use of new equipment) or both. Gone- 
rnlly the question ia what is tht? general pattern employed in 
preparing to introduce or try an advanced practice, and what woro 
the stages in the case(s) under study? In particular: 

a. Were there attempts to secure commitment? (or attempts 
to convince , or announcements?) 

b. Were there any attempts to define the problems of the 
users? To define who needed what kind of preparation? 
How ;juch needs might be met? 

c. How were training needs met? Any attempt to acquire 
relevant resources from within or without the system? 

To work ,in a collaborative manner with various concerned 
groups in the system? 

d. How were financial concerns sorted out? 

e. What oi'ganisat ional patterns existed to manage the pre- 
paration phase? 

f. On what' was the judgement based that preparation has 
been adequate? Who made such a decision? 

Implementation ; 

a, Where and on what scale was the practice first imple- 
mented? 

b, or what was involved in this decision? 

c, Who or what groups were involved in the implementation? 

d, 'Aliat problems arose and how were they handled? 

e, 'i#iat organisational patterns existed to manage the imple- 
mentation phase? 

Kvaluation ; (i.e« before the practice was diffused through- 
out the region) 

a. Was there any conscious attempt to evaluate and modify 
accord ingly 'i' 

b. 'rtTiat provisions existed in evaluation? 

c. 'Aho or what persons or groups were involved in the evalua- 
tion? 

d. WTiat modifications resulted if any? 

e. Were the effects of the advanced practice and/or modifi- 
cations intended or not? 

f. Were effects measured qualitatively? Quantitatively? 

g. 'What organisational patterns existed to manage the 
evaluation? 
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h, On what wa3 the Judgument based that evaluation and/or 
subsequent modification was cofnpleto? Who made such a 
decision? 

Diffusion : 

a, Upon what waa the Judgement based to implement the pro- 
cess throughout the region? Who made such a decision? 

b. Who or what groups were involved? 

0, Did the process differ from that of the original imple- 
mentation? How? 

d, What organisational patterns existed to manage the dif- 
fusion stage? 

VII. EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND MODIFICATION 

1) The a<lvanced practice(s) under study have presumably to 
some extent been disseminated throughout the region. 

2) In the opinion of the regional organisation and/or the 
public (If possible) have these practices had the intended effects? 
What degree of success have they had? What unintended effects 
hav*:- they had? What impact? What are primary reasons for suc- 
cesses and failures in impact? 

VIII. OTHER ACTIVITIES IN THE REGIONAL ORGANISATION AS THEY RELATE 
TO THE CHANGE PROCESS 

Insofar as possible and relevant note what arrangements have 
been made for such items as the following, and how they help or 
hinder the change process: 

1) Utilisation and management of the Internal Environment. 

a. The logic of the division of labour, how is it related 
to the process of change? Does it help or hinder? Has 
it been modified through experience? 

b. Working relationships between chief education officers 
and administrative subordinates. 

c. Working relationships between central office people and 
school heads and teachers. 

d. Personnel practices - recruitment, selection, placement, 
' n- service training , promotion , rewards . 

e. Communication patterns, status and authority relation- 
ships and decision making processes. 

2) Utilisation and management of External Environment. 

- How is the region linked to sources of aid or support 
in its external environment? 
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- How ai'e ihocie linkn utilised or manat^t^l? 

- What aid doe J Uie rc^^ion receive from ita external 
environment? 

- How does It manag;e non-aiding sectors of it3 environ- 
ment? 

IX. RESEARCHER'S OWN EVALUATION, SPECULATION, KTC . 

The situation In a given region has so far been described 
authentically; here the researcher may want to draw on his own 
knowledge, etc. and speculate on such things as major sources of 
resistance to change, major sourceo facilitating change, change 
capacity, openness to change, etc. 

Havelock's "Overall Evaluatior\" section, prepare(3 for the 
regional group at the CERI seminar, is reprinted as a possible 
guide to some areas that night be covered. 

Overall Evaluation: (Rate and give evidence which stands 

out where possible) 

A« How well does the regional office handle 1 inkage (chan- 
nels of communication, Joint effort)? 

1. Linkage to other resource systems (universities, govern- 
ment agencies, etc*) 

2. Linkage among staff and administrators within regional 
office 

3. Linkage to regions 
4* Linkage to schools 

5. Linkage to teachers (if applicable) 

6. Linkage to students (if applicable) 

How well does the regional office structure change 
efforts? 

1. Planning 

2. Diagnosing 

3. Goal setting 

4. Division of Labour - Specification of Tasks 
3. Monitoring of Change Process 

6. Evaluation of Results 

C. Does the regional office exhibit openness to change? 

1. Accepts Inputs from other resource systems 

2. Actively seeks out resources 

3. Looks for and chooses among al ternative solutions 

4. Willing to change goals, procedures 
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kccL'pta feedback from students* teachers, regions schools 
6, Able to aiiapt ai^ well as to adopt them 

D. Doeo the regional office have adequate capaci t^:. to inno- 
vate? 

'I, Level of training and k&All of istaff 
2» Financial resources 
'5. Amount of staff time 

4. Able to invent and build solutions as well as to adapt, 
adopt, disseminate 

E. How well does the regional office orchestrate change 
processes? 

^, Able to employ multiple media and strategies to bring 
about change 

2» Able to persist in change efforts with particular clients 
over time, including repeated inputs and follow-up 

P. Which of the major models of change is best exemplified 
by the work of this regional office? 



NOTES AND COMMENT 



1. This is a general outline^ not exhaustive, which suggests 
some of the information which might be included in various sec- 
tions of the report. It is assumed that not all points will be 
relevant to each site; furthermore any site may require examina- 
tion of points not fully covered here. 

2. It is desirable but not absolutely necessary that each 
report follow to some extent the order of sections found in the 
attached guidelines* Whether or not chapter headings are the same 
is at this stage a matter of personal preference. 

3. Writing style: these reports are being written with the 
non-academic reader in mind. Use narrative form where possible. 
See also Matf.iew Miles comments pP«'5-2 Comments on CSRI Case 
Studies of Educational Innovation . Notes regarding form of biblio 
graphy etc. to follow soon. 

4. Sources of information for the case studies include 
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newspaperd» internal tJocumorUi-s , interviews, observation, question- 
naires, etc. 

5. The emphasis in all these studies is on the p^rocesa of 
change and other information, e.g. 'background', is to be included 
insofar a5 possible, only it is relevant to the process of 
change, 

6, It was agreed at the seminar that each researcher would 
also include a brief introductory statement stating major methods 
of obtaining information, the balance struck between the various 
methods, possible shortcomings, etc. 
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Libieria Hoepli. Via Horpli S. 20121 MIlANO 

librerij Liuev Via <Jar<bafsii 3. 1012MORINO 

la dif^uiiOfte deJIe ed«fconi OCDE t tnoHrt twKV- 

utidAlle nii|(1iorj librerte nelle cuia piii imporianij. 

JAPAN - JAPON 

OrCD PublitatiOni Centre, 

AU^aka Park fiuildtnf. 

2 ^4 Aka^alta. 
Minato-ku 

TOKYO 107 (Tel (03)586 20 16) 

Maruxer^ Company Ltd , 

6 Tori.Nichome NiVonbashi. TOKYO 10). 

P O B 5050, Tokyo Inlernationat (OO^M. 

lEBANON - IIBAN 

Documenia Scienofica-Kedico 

Ediion Buildm|, BUi\ Suevt, 

P U BoJi 5641 

BTIRUT 

THE NETHERLANDS • PAYS^BAS 

W P. Van Stovkym 

Buitenhof 36, DEN HAAG 

NEW ZEALAND - N0lVtLLt>2Ct.AN0£ 

The Publications OfHcer 

OcverriiTieni Pnntijii Office 

Muljra^e Stree( (Private Bag) 

WtUINGTON 

and Governmtnt Bookshops a( 

AUCKLAND (P O B. 5344) 

CHRISTCHURCH (P 0 B 1721) 

HAMILTON{POB 857) 

DUNEDIN(P.OB 1104^ 

NORWAY - NORVECE 
Johan Grun^t Tanurr^ Bokhandel. 
Karl Johansgaie 4| ;43, OSLO 1 
PAKISTAN 

Mif'a Book Agency, 65 Shahrah Quaid E^A/am, 

LAHORE 3 

PORTICAL 

Livrarta Portugal, 
RMi do Carmo 70-74 
LISBOA 2 

SPAIN - tSPACNE 
librena Mundi Prensa 
Caslelld. 37 
MADRID I 
SWEDEN - SttDE 
Eriues Kunal Hovbokhandel, 
Eredsjatan 2, 
ni5?ST0CKH0LM 16- 
SWITZERLAND - SUISSE 
Librairie piVot, 6 rue Grenus. 121! GENEVE if 
et a LAUSANNE, NEUCHATEL. VEVEV. 
MONTRKUX. BERNE. BALE. ZURICH 
TLRKEV - TI RQtIt 
Librairie Htche'tr. 
469 litiklal Caudesi. 
Bevogl'i 
ISTANBUL el 
M E Ziya Gbkatp Caddesi 
ANKARA 

UNITED KINGDOM - ROYAUME LNt 

H M Staiionery Office. P O B 569. LONDON 
5EI 9NH 

49 M<kh Holborn 

LONDON WCIV 6H8 (personal callers) 
Branches at. tDlNBUROH. BIRMINGHAM. 
BRISTOL* MANCHESTER, C^ARDIEE, 
BELFAST 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

OECD Publications Center, Suite 1207. 

1750 PennsyUatita A»e. N.W. 

WASHINGTON. D.C -50006. Fe) . (:o:>398-87}5. 

VENEZUELA 

lihrena del Evif, Avda F. Miranda 52, 

Edtficio G>lipan. Apldo. 60 3i7< CARACAS 106. 

YtCOSLAVU - YOUOOSLAViE 
/uiosloveflska Kfljjia, Tera/ij< 27, P.O.B. 36, 
BEOGRAD 



Ltv commandes pro^enant de pays ou TOCDE n'l paj e<icote de d^posiia^re 

peuveni <ire adresiies I : 
OCDE. Bureau des Publications, 2 rue Andr^Pa^al, 7577$ p»ris CEDEX 16 
Orders and irtouirics from countries whtre sales agcntiha^e rjoi >et been appomied tt^av be «nl to 
OECD, PubUcatron* Office. 2 ru« Andre-Pascal, 75775 Paris CtDtX 16 



